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JOHN  CALVIN— THE  MAN.* 

One  could  scarcely  have  assigned  to  him  a task  more 
difficult  than  that  of  selecting,  out  of  a crowded  and  influen- 
tial life,  the  most  salient  acts  and  events  for  narrative; 
choosing,  out  of  the  congeries  of  traits  which  constitute 
the  character  of  a great  man,  those  of  the  first  importance 
for  portrayal ; so  combining  them  in  presentation  that  those 
who  hear  will  carry  with  them  at  least  an  impression  of  a 
great  historical  figure;  and  doing  all  this  within  the  limits 
of  a manuscript  which  will  employ  for  its  delivery  not  more 
than  thirty  minutes  of  terrestrial  time.  Yet  this  is  the  duty 
which  those  responsible  for  this  celebration  have  devolved 
on  their  first  speaker. 

But  who,  if  he  were  offered  the  opportunity,  would  not 
seize  it  with  avidity,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  to 
whom  our  civilization,  in  all  its  highest  interests  of  civil 
government,  education,  morality  and  religion,  owes  a debt 
so  incalculable  as  it  does  to  John  Calvin?  And  it  is  there- 
fore with  great  joy  and  with  a lively  sense  of  the  honor  that 
is  mine  in  being  permitted  to  speak  of  him,  even  under  these 
difficult  conditions,  that  I rise  only  to  refresh  your  memory 
concerning  his  career  and  character  and  the  elements  of  his 
greatness. 

He  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  in  northeastern 
France,  on  July  10,  1509.  His  father  was  apostolic  notary 

* One  of  three  brief  addresses  delivered  at  the  Calvin  Celebration, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  May  4,  1909. 
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and  procurator  fiscal  in  the  city.  He  was  a man  of  influence 
in  the  local  ecclesiastical  and  political  governments,  and  he 
entertained  distinct  social  ambitions  for  his  family.  John 
was  therefore  educated  from  early  youth  with  the  sons  of 
a noble  family.  To  defray  the  cost  he  was  granted  the 
proceeds  of  a small  benefice;  and  that  he  might  enjoy  these, 
he  received  the  tonsure,  and  was  devoted  to  the  priesthood. 
Zealous  in  study,  quick  in  acquisition  and  serious  in  charac- 
ter, he  made  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  and  in  comprehend- 
ing knowledge.  Abundant  promise  of  great  intellectual 
ability  was  given  before  he  was  twelve  years  old;  and  he 
was  soon  after  sent  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies.  There, 
in  two  colleges — one  after  the  other — he  worked  with 
strained  attention  every  day  until  midnight ; and  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning  his  mind  recalled,  reviewed  and  clari- 
fied the  study  of  the  preceding  day.  Ambition  to  know 
and  loyalty  to  his  ethical  ideals,  were  his  dominant  traits  at 
this  period;  so  distinctly  indeed,  that  his  fellow  students 
called  him  the  Accusative ; though  there  is  no  story  that 
his  scrupulosity  dealt  more  severely  with  any  other  object 
than  himself. 

His  father’s  offices  touched  the  Church  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  civil  law  on  the  other;  and  his  increasing  ambition 
for  his  brilliant  son  seems  to  have  vibrated  between  an  eccle- 
siastical and  a legal  career  for  him.  Just  at  this  time,  the 
law  seemed  to  the  prudent  parent  to  offer  the  son  the  greater 
rewards ; and  so,  at  his  father’s  instance,  John  went  first  to 
Orleans,  where,  under  Stella,  and  afterwards  to  Bourges, 
where,  under  Alciati,  both  great  civilians,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  the  civil  law ; and  with  such  thoroughness  and 
sureness  of  grasp,  that  in  the  absence  of  his  professors,  he 
from  time  to  time  became  the  lecturer;  and  this  before  he 
had  reached  his  majority. 

Up  to  this  time  the  trait  that  dominated  all  his  other  traits 
and  unified  his  life  was  the  ambition  to  know.  To  this 
ambition  he  sacrificed  his  health,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
that  multiplicity  of  physical  ailments  which  grew  with  his 
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years ; and  these,  though  they  never  mastered  his  will  while 
living,  cut  him  off  before  his  time,  and  deprived  the  Church 
and  State  and  us  of  the  serene  wisdom  of  a great  man’s 
old  age. 

But  ambition  for  knowledge  as  his  dominating  trait  was 
soon  displaced  by  one  infinitely  higher.  This  was  zeal  for 
the  revealed  truth.  It  was  not  that  his  ambition  for  knowl- 
edge was  ever  destroyed  or  diminished.  But  knowledge 
thereafter  was  sought  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  ultimate 
truth,  which  he  now  believed  and  never  after  doubted 
had  been  revealed  to  him.  This  vision  of  the  ultimate 
truth  came  to  him  partly  through  conversations  with  his 
kinsman  Olivetan,  concerning  the  Refonnation  in  religion  in 
Germany,  and  especially  through  his  study  of  classical  Greek 
and,  above  all,  the  Greek  New  Testament  under  Melchior 
Wolmar,  the  humanist.  I think  this  is  the  point  of  time  to 
which  we  must  assign  what  he  afterwards  speaks  of  as  his 
suhita  conversio,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  of  it.  For  from 
this  time  on,  a new  principle  of  action  governed  his  life.  The 
desire  to  know  was  subordinated  and  made  instrumental  to 
the  truth  already  known,  whose  devoted  bond-slave  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  John  Calvin’s  later  work,  abundant 
and  influential  as  it  was,  was  not  done  under  the  dominion 
of  that  feverish  search  for  unattainable  truth  the  impulse  to 
which  Lessing  esteems  the  greatest  gift  of  God.  Firm  in  the 
newly  created  conviction  that  the  truth  of  God  for  man  was 
revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  his  labors  became  far  more 
abundant  and  far  more  fruitful  than  they  ever  would  have 
been  had  mere  ambition  for  knowledge  continued  the  reg- 
nant motive  of  his  life. 

So  we  find  him,  under  this  new  impulse,  turning  from  the 
law  and  from  the  new  letters  to  the  Biblical  and  theological 
studies  in  which  he  became  so  great.  He  did,  indeed,  give 
to  the  world  a single  volume,  an  edition  of  Seneca’s  De 
dementia,  as  the  fruit  of  his  humanism,  and  justified  by  its 
publication  the  high  hopes  and  prophecies  of  those  who  had 
watched  with  eagerness  the  unfolding  of  his  powers.  But 
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this  was  all.  Henceforth,  he  gave  all  he  was  and  all  he  had 
of  talent  and  attainment  to  divine  things  as  the  ultimate 
truth,  and  in  particular  to  that  Queen  of  the  sciences — 
Theological  science — which  he  believed  to  be  what  a little 
later  Francis  Bacon  called  it,  “the  Sabbath  and  Port  of  all 
men’s  labors  and  perigrinations.” 

And  now  his  life  becomes  so  crowded  that  I cannot  even 
mention  all  of  its  greater  activities.  The  death  of  his  father 
gave  the  loyal  son  liberty  of  action.  He  went  to  Paris.  He 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  reform.  He  held  conferences ; in  which  he 
preached  sermons  which  always  ended  with  the  triumphant 
cry,  “If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us”.  He  was 
enough  of  a man  of  the  people  to  sympathize  with  the  hum- 
ble who  had  imbibed  new  hope  from  the  watchwords  of 
the  Reformation,  and  his  culture  and  social  affinities  made 
him  at  home  with  men  of  large  learning  and  great  affairs. 
He  called  himself  “pusillanimous  by  nature,”  but  no  other 
man  who  knew  him  ever  suspected  it.  So  now,  he  not  only 
held  conferences,  but  wrote  for  the  rector  of  the  Sorbonne 
an  address  on  Justification  by  faith  alone.  Calvin  was  sus- 
pected as  the  author,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Paris. 
He  was  welcomed  at  the  court  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the 
King,  and  was  strengthened  in  soul  by  conferences  with  the 
aged  Lefevre.  His  deep  interest  in  the  already  hounded 
and  persecuted  adherents  of  the  Reform,  led  him  back  to 
Paris.  But  again  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  by  stealth  if  he 
were  to  do  anything  more  for  the  cause  he  held  so  dear. 
He  fled,  and,  after  painful  adventures,  reached  the  city  of 
Strassburg — and  soon  afterwards  Basel.  Here  he  renewed 
his  quiet  studies  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  kindred  spirits  like  Grynseus  and  Capito.  He  was 
received  as  a man  of  eminent  learning,  and  his  life  only 
deepened  the  respect  felt  for  his  character  and  attainments, 
and  extended  his  reputation  and  influence. 

He  was  only  twenty-six.  But  his  faculties  were  already  so 
disciplined  and  cultivated,  and  his  judgment  so  mature,  that 
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he  was  easily  able  to  give  to  the  world  a work  which  at 
once  lifted  him  into  eminence  throughout  Europe;  and 
which  more  than  any  other  single  work  of  his  is  the  basis 
of  his  continuing  influence  and  fame.  A slander  led  to 
its  composition  and  publication.  The  government  of  Fran- 
cis I wanted  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of 
Germany  against  his  life-long  rival,  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  Of  course,  as  Protestants,  they  wished  to  know  why  he 
was  persecuting  their  Protestant  brethren  in  his  kingdom; 
and  in  substance,  the  reply  of  the  representatives  of  the 
French  King  was  that  the  Protestants  of  France  were  wild, 
anarchistic  sectaries  like  the  Anabaptists  whom  the  Protest- 
ant Princes  themselves  were  denouncing  and  punishing. 
This  was  the  opportunity  of  Calvin.  It  appeared  in  his  con- 
sciousness not  however  as  opportunity  but  as  the  call  to  duty. 
“Silence”,  said  he,  “would  now  be  treason.”  And  he  wrote 
“The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion” , and  that  great 
Preface  addressed  to  the  King  of  France, — at  once  an  appeal, 
a defence,  and  a challenge — which  all,  who  read  it  in  the  light 
of  the  events  which  called  it  forth,  agree  has  rarely  been 
equalled  and  never  excelled  in  its  eloquence.  Greater  by 
far  than  the  preface  was  the  Institutes  itself.  For  it  organ- 
ized into  a unity,  which  all  who  then  read  it  recognized  as 
vital,  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  and  gave  to  the  move- 
ment an  intellectual  standing  of  which  the  Evangelical  party 
at  once  became  conscious,  and  which  awakened  the  respect 
and  increased  the  fears  of  the  Roman  theologians.  It  was 
not  precisely  the  large  treatise  which  we  now  know  by  the 
name  of  Calvin’s  Institutes.  That  is  the  edition  of  1559. 
The  edition  of  1536  was  by  comparison  a small  book.  But 
the  conception  of  Christian  doctrine  and  its  organization  are 
the  same  in  both  editions,  as  they  are  in  all  the  seven  pub- 
lished during  his  life. 

The  publication  of  this  great  work,  and  the  vast  increase 
of  influence  it  brought  him  led  him  to  believe  that  his  career 
ought  to  be  that  of  the  scholar  laboring  in  his  study  and 
with  his  pen.  Of  his  great  gifts  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  states- 
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man  he  does  not  at  this  time  appear  to  have  been  at  all  con- 
scious. But  he  was  soon  to  be  introduced  to  work,  that 
called  into  activity  all  the  talents  with  which  God  had  en- 
dowed him. 

Journeying  in  1536  to  Strassburg  from  Ferrara,  where 
he  had  been  the  guest  of  the  Duchess  Renee,  daughter  of 
Louis  XII  of  France,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  through 
Geneva,  where  William  Farel  had  organized  the  Reformed 
Church,  Farel  urged  him  to  remain.  Calvin,  no  doubt, 
longing  for  the  quiet  life  of  the  scholar,  was  at  first  unwill- 
ing to  do  so.  But  his  unwillingness  was  overcome,  partly 
by  the  solemn  appeal  of  Farel  and  partly  by  the  urgent  call 
of  the  people.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  pastors  of  Geneva; 
and  entered  on  that  great  and  complex  career  during  which 
he  became  the  most  influential  Protestant  in  all  Europe. 

Geneva  had  lately  won  its  independence  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  had  accepted  the  Reformation.  But  its  social 
life  had  been  disorganized  by  both  the  conflict  and  its  vic- 
tory, and  its  new  won  liberty  was  degenerating  into  what 
we  have  a right  to  call  license.  The  party  of  moral  order 
was  in  the  minority.  The  Libertines  were,  if  not  in  power, 
at  least  in  the  majority.  If  evangelical  religion  were  not  to 
be  destroyed  in  the  house  of  its  friends,  the  Church  and  State 
of  Geneva — for  Church  and  State  as  in  mediaeval  society 
were  one — must  organize  a discipline  which  would  secure  the 
high  individual  and  social  life  which  the  Reformation  of  reli- 
gion implied.  To  this  much  needed  work  Calvin,  with  Farel 
and  Viret  as  coadjutors,  gave  himself.  It  is  the  great  work 
of  the  first  stage  of  his  Geneva  life.  It  was  not  his  only 
work  by  any  means.  His  teaching,  his  preaching,  his  volu- 
minous correspondence,  and  his  controversies — with  the 
Anabaptists  on  the  nature  of  the  Church,  with  theologians 
on  the  nature  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  with  Caroli  who 
accused  him  of  Arianism  — were  themselves  more  than 
enough  to  engage  all  the  powers  of  two  or  three  men  of 
ability.  But.  after  all,  it  was,  as  I have  said,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Genevan  State  from  renewed  subjection  to  Savoy 
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and  of  the  Genevan  Church  from  disintegration  that  was  at 
this  time  his  greatest  and  most  difficult  work.  To  this  period 
belong  the  Catechism,  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Articles  of  Discipline. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  pleasure-loving  Genevans. 
Two  years  after  Calvin  had  been  called  with  enthusiasm, 
he  became  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  little  republic. 
The  Libertine  party  won  in  the  elections  of  1538;  and  the 
grave  and  earnest  pastors  protested  against  their  measures. 
It  was  hardly  necessary  to  banish  them;  for  Farel  and 
Calvin  must  have  felt  that,  in  the  state  of  Genevan  opin- 
ion then  existing,  they  had  no  function  to  fulfil.  But  they 
were  banished;  and  Calvin  went  to  Strassburg,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  Bucer,  and  where  he  became  the  pastor 
of  the  church  of  the  French  Refugees,  lectured  on  theology 
and  published  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  churches  of  Strassburg  and  its  people  rejoiced  in  his 
presence  in  the  city.  They  made  him  a citizen.  His  own 
sympathies  with  other  Protestants  than  the  Reformed  were 
deepened.  He  became,  as  he  was  well  qualified  to  become, 
a mediator  between  the  Protestant  parties.  He  also  became 
at  this  time  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Me- 
lanchthon ; and  he  represented  the  Protestants  in  the  Confer- 
ences of  Bonn  and  Frankfort  and  Ratisbon.  The  exile  to 
Strassburg  both  broadened  Calvin  himself  and  widened  his 
influence. 

Meanwhile  the  Genevans  were  repenting.  The  absence 
of  Calvin,  and  the  high  value  placed  on  him  by  others  taught 
them  the  greatness  of  the  gift  they  had  spurned.  The  dis- 
orders in  their  city  increased.  As  the  only  remedy.  Cardinal 
Sadolet  in  a letter  of  great  skill  and  beauty  invited  their 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  this  letter 
Calvin  from  Strassburg  replied  in  a paper  which  in  literary 
form  and  in  the  noble  and  gentle  spirit  which  pervaded  it 
is  surpassed  by  nothing  he  has  written.  The  Genevans 
begged  his  return  against  Strassburg’s  affectionate  protests ; 
and  Calvin  was  divided.  Inclination  would  have  held  him 
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where  he  was.  But  duty,  he  believed,  called  him  back 
to  the  turbulent  and  endangered  city  on  Lake  Leman.  He 
went  back  on  his  own  terms,  with  more  freedom  than 
ever  before,  to  exert  an  influence  far  more  commanding  in 
Church  and  State.  Thus,  from  1541  to  his  death  in  1564, 
Geneva  continued  his  home,  in  a high  and  peculiar  sense  his 
own  city,  though  it  was  only  a few  years  before  his  death 
that  he  became  a citizen. 

It  would  require  not  a few  moments  but  a course  of  lec- 
tures to  describe  the  abundant  and  various  labors  of  this,  the 
most  fruitful  period  of  his  life,  and  to  show  their  import- 
ance. I will  only  say,  that  in  the  most  of  them  he  was 
breaking  paths  for  us  to  walk  in.  He  organized  anew  the 
visible  Church  for  us  to  find  a home  in.  He  founded  the 
College  which  became  the  inspiration  and  the  model  of  the 
Protestant  colleges  of  a new  continent.  He  opened  anew 
the  Scriptures,  and  became,  as  Farrar  has  said,  the  father  of 
modern  Exegesis.  He  unfolded  the  great  principles  which 
underlie  and  support  government  by  the  people,  and  guar- 
antee their  civil  freedom.  Above  all,  he  re-discovered,  ex- 
pounded and  organized  into  a great  self-consistent  system 
the  truths  of  revelation  for  the  Reformed  Church  of  God. 

All  this  he  embodied  in  literary  products  the  most  various ; 
each  consummate  in  its  form,  and  in  its  matter  so  important, 
and  in  its  spirit  so  vital,  as  to  be  living  and  influential  to- 
day. Academic  lectures,  elaborate  treatises,  commentaries 
on  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  on  many  of  the  Old  Testament,  correspondence 
with  ministers  of  the  Churches  and  great  ministers  of  state, 
and  brilliant  polemic  discussions;  these,  with  his  earlier 
writings,  make  a collection,  in  the  English  edition  of  his 
works,  of  more  than  fifty  octavo  volumes.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  no  contemporary  of  his  had  a circle  of 
readers  so  wide ; and  that  none  had  readers  so  eager,  whether 
they  were  allies  or  disciples  or  opponents. 

In  these  writings  he  has  discussed  almost  every  great 
subject  touching  the  Church’s  doctrine,  discipline  or  cultus; 
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the  Christian  rule  of  faith;  the  Christian  life  of  worship  and 
of  duty;  practical  ethics;  and  the  moral  and  religious  rela- 
tions of  civil  government  and  human  society.  To  the  discus- 
sion of  every  one  of  these  subjects,  he  brought  large  learn- 
ing, a critical  judgment  which  seldom  failed  to  separate  the 
essential  from  the  merely  circumstantial,  a breadth  of  intel- 
lectual sympathy  which  always  secured  for  it  fairness  and 
largeness  of  treatment,  and,  above  all,  a single-eyed  and 
passionate  devotion  to  the  great  vision  of  the  truth  of  God 
by  which  in  his  earlier  life  he  had  been  converted  and  trans- 
formed. 

So  large  and  so  varied  is  this  literary  product — varied, 
I mean,  both  in  form  and  in  matter — that  it  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  in  some  of  it  he  had  fallen  below  himself; 
if  some  discussion,  some  letter,  some  sermon  indicated  that 
when  he  wrote  it  the  forces  of  his  mind  were  wearied  or 
distracted.  But  if  there  is  such  a document,  I have  never 
heard  of  it.  All  of  his  powers  and  attainments  seem  always 
to  have  been  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  immediately  in 
hand.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  of  him,  that  the  whole  of 
the  man  is  in  every  one  of  his  literary  products.  This  is 
a wonderful  statement  to  make;  but  it  becomes  more  won- 
derful, when  I add  to  it,  that  his  was  not  only  the  frailest 
of  bodies,  but  a body  unusually  sensitive  to  pain,  and  most 
often  in  a state  of  acute  suffering.  We  read  without  surprise 
that  he  did  not  live  to  reach  the  age  of  fifty -five.  We  only 
wonder  how  he  could  have  lived  so  long.  He  is  the  illustra- 
tion by  eminence  of  Pascal’s  thinking  reed. 

Calvin’s  intellectual  endowment  was  as  imperial  in  quality, 
strength  and  variety  of  talent  as  that  of  any  man  of  the 
great  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  has  been  said  that  Luther 
had  genius  and  Calvin  talents.  But  what  this  means  I do 
not  know.  Every  great  man  has  distinctive  traits  of  intel- 
lect and  temperament;  and  these  give  character  to  his  out- 
look on  life,  to  the  work  of  life  he  chooses  as  his  mission, 
and  to  its  changes  in  detail  as  these  are  determined  by  the 
crises  which  confront  him.  Certainly,  we  have  the  right  to 
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say  that  no  man  in  his  century  did  larger  work  than  he  did, 
or  did  what  he  did  with  more  ability,  or  was  more  nearly 
equal  to  every  exigency,  or  was  called  suddenly  to  meet  exi- 
gencies more  critical.  The  mind  of  no  contemporary 
moved  more  easily  over  a wide  area  of  knowledge  and 
thought,  or  seized  with  surer  eye  the  great  subjects  it  em- 
braced. 

It  is  hard,  without  seeming  exaggeration,  to  speak  of  his 
special  gifts  of  intellect;  his  quick  perception  of  truth,  his 
great  power  of  acquisition,  his  capacious  memory  which 
held  and  retained  large  stores  of  knowledge,  his  ease  of 
recollection  which  called  out  what  was  needed  for  imme- 
diate use,  his  faculty  of  large  discourse,  that  is  to  say,  the 
faculty  of  marshalling  the  elements  of  his  knowledge  in  due 
order,  relating  them  to  principle  and  combining  them  in  a 
system — the  great  gift  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  the  greatest 
of  modern  theologians — and  his  sympathetic  insight  into 
other  minds  and  his  power  of  interpreting  them,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  is  the  founder  of  modern  Biblical  Exegesis. 

The  literary  critics  seem  to  agree  with  each  other  in  the 
opinion  that  the  surest  and  most  characteristic  mark  of  a 
writer’s  genius  is  that  made  by  it  on  his  literary  expression. 
And  there  is,  no  doubt,  profound  truth  in  the  dictum,  that 
the  man  is  in  his  style  or  that  “the  style  is  the  man.”  But 
whose  gifts  of  expression  in  that  age  surpassed — I had  al- 
most asked  equalled — those  of  Calvin  ? I am  repeating  the 
judgments  of  those  competent  to  speak  when  I say,  that  it 
was  not  Erasmus,  the  man  of  letters,  or  Melanchthon,  the 
preceptor  of  Germany,  but  John  Calvin  who  came  nearest  to 
reviving  in  his  own  writings  the  Latin  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
and  that,  when  he  wrote  in  the  Erench  of  his  own  day, 
he  newly  and  permanently  and  notably  endowed  the  lan- 
guage with  traits  of  nobility  and  precision.  And  then — to 
speak  of  his  style  in  the  more  special  meaning  of  that  term — 
one  has  to  admit  that,  though  the  reappearance  of  a writer’s 
personality  in  his  style  is  easily  recognized,  style  is  really 
indescribable  in  words.  This  is  especially  true  of  a style 
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which  appears  in  such  a variety  of  prose  forms,  and  is  so 
flexible  to  every  use  as  the  style  of  Calvin.  One  can  only 
name  its  outstanding  features.  One  can  say  of  him  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold  said  of  John  Milton  the  poet,  that  he  writes 
in  “the  great  style,”  that  his  style  is  deeply  serious,  and  is 
weighty  with  matter.  The  phrase  which  seems  to  me  best 
to  describe  the  style  of  Calvin  is  that  employed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  describe  the  style  of  Lord  Macaulay.  “It  is 
paramount”,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “in  the  union  of  ease  of 
movement  with  perspicuity  of  matter,  and  of  both  with  real 
splendour,  and  of  all  with  immense  rapidity  and  striking 
force.”  In  employing  this  felicitous  phrase  to  describe  the 
style  of  Calvin,  one  should  change  the  word  splendor  into 
the  word  grandeur;  not  only  because  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  underlying  subjects  which  engaged  Calvin’s  and 
Macaulay’s  minds,  but  also  because  Macaulay’s  splendor  at 
times  is  flaunting,  and  this  real  grandeur  can  never  be.  And 
one  should  add  the  caution  that  while  the  suspicion  is  excited 
that  Macaulay’s  splendor  is  sometimes  forced  or  artificial, 
and  his  lustre,  as  has  been  said,  is  “metallic”,  Calvin’s  gran- 
deur of  style  is  organic ; it  is  his  sincere  expression ; the  form 
and  action,  the  force  and  glow  and  warmth  which  reveal 
and  certify  the  living  author. 

Of  his  active,  practical  genius,  which  embodied  itself  in 
great  institutions,  like  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Re- 
formed Republic  and  the  New  Academy  of  Geneva,  I can 
only  stop  to  say  that  it  sometimes  appears  even  greater  than 
the  genius  reflected  in  his  writings.  Nor  may  I speak  of 
those  more  personal  qualities,  like  fidelity,  and  constancy  and 
self-forgetfulness  in  friendship,  and  affectionate  devotion  as 
brother,  husband  and  father,  except  to  say  that  if,  as  Mr. 
Royce  tells  us,  loyalty  is  the  best  word  to  express  the  highest 
and  most  inclusive  social  and  moral  virtue,  there  never  lived 
a soul  more  loyal  than  John  Calvin. 

And  now  to  close.  There  is  a phrase  which  both  explains 
and  sums  up  John  Calvin  the  man.  The  phrase  is  not  mine. 
It  is  the  phrase  of  a great  man  of  letters,  a great  linguist, 
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a great  historical  scholar,  a student  of  the  Apostolic  docu- 
ments and  of  the  persons  of  the  Apostles.  These,  because 
he  had  given  up  his  Christianity,  he  studied  _from  the  out- 
side. From  the  outside  also  he  studied  Calvin.  In  a true 

« 

sense,  therefore,  he  formed  his  estimate  of  Calvin  in  a judi- 
cial temper.  This  man  is  Ernest  Renan.  The  words  of 
Renan  shall  be  the  concluding  words  of  this  inadequate 
paper.  “Calvin  succeeded  more  than  all,  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try which  called  for  a reaction  toward  Christianity,  simply 
because  Calvin  was  the  most  Christian  man  of  his  age.” 
Princeton.  John  DeWitt. 
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Having  expounded  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Insti- 
tutes the  sources  and  means  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  Cal- 
vin naturally  proceeds  in  the  next  series  of  chapters  (I.  x, 
xi,  xii,  xiii)  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  God  who,  by  the 
revelation  of  Himself  in  His  Word  and  by  the  prevalent 
internal  operation  of  His  Spirit,  frames  the  knowledge  of 
Himself  in  the  hearts  of  His  people.  He  who  expects  to 
find  in  these  chapters,  however,  an  orderly  discussion  of  the 
several  topics  which  make  up  the  locus  de  Deo  in  our  for- 
mal dogmatics,  will  meet  with  disappointment.  ' Calvin  is 
not  writing  out  of  an  abstract  scientific  impulse,  but  with  the 
needs  of  souls,  and,  indeed,  also  with  the  special  demands 
of  the  day  in  mind.  And  as  his  purpose  is  distinctively  re- 
ligious, so  his  method  is  literary  rather  than  scholastic.  In 
the  freedom  of  his  literary  manner,  he  had  permitted  him- 
self in  the  preceding  chapters  repeated  excursions  into  reg- 
ions which,  in  an  exact  arrangement  of  the  material,  might 
well  have  been  reserved  for  exploration  at  this  later  point. 
To  take  up  these  topics  again,  now,  for  fuller  and  more  or- 
derly exposition,  would  involve  much  repetition  without 
substantially  advancing  the  practical  purpose  for  which  the 
Institutes  were  written.  I Calvin  was  not  a man  to  con- 
found formal  correctness  of  arrangement  with  substantial 
completeness  of  treatment ; nor  was  he  at  a loss  for  new  top- 
ics of  pressing  importance  for  discussion.  He  skillfully  in- 
terposes at  this  point,  therefore,  a short  chapter  (ch.  x)  in 
which  under  the  form  of  pointing  out  the  complete  har- 
mony with  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  the  Scriptures — the  divine  authority  of  which 
in  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  God  he  h^d  just 
demonstrated — he  reminds  his  readers  of  all  that  he  had 
formerly  said  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  on  the  basis 
of  natural  revelation,  and  takes  occasion  to  say  what  it  re- 
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mained  necessary  to  say  of  the  same  topics  on  the  basis  of 
- supernatural  revelation.  1 Thus  he  briefly  but  effectively 
brings  together  under  the  reader’s  eye  the  whole  body  of  his 
exposition  of  these  topics  and  frees  his  hands  to  give  him- 
self, under  the  guidance  of  his  practical  bent  and  purpose,  to 
the  two  topics  falling  under  the  rubric  of  the  doctrine  of  God 
which  were  at  the  moment  of  the  most  pressing  import- 
ance. His  actual  formal  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  God 
thus  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which 
(ch.  xi,  xii),  in  strong  Anti-Romish  polemic  is  devoted  to 
the  uprooting  of  every  refuge  of  idolatry,  while  the  latter 
(ch.  xiii),  in  equally  strong  polemic  against  the  Anti-trini- 
tarianism  of  the  day,  develops  with  theological  acumen  and 
/vital  faith  the  doctrine  of  Trinity  in  Unity. 

^ It  is  quite  true,  then,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  that 
the  Institutes  contain  no  systematic  discussion  of  the  exist- 
ence, the  nature  and  the  attributes  of  God.^  And  the  lack 
of  formal,  systematic  discussion  of  these  fundamental  top- 
ics, may,  no  doubt,  be  accounted  a flaw,  if  we  are  to  con- 
ceive the  Institutes  as  a formal  treatise  in  systematic  theol- 
ogy. But  it  is  not  at  all  true  that  the  Institutes  contain  no 
sufficient  indication  of  Calvin’s  conceptions  on  these  sub- 
jects : nor  is  it  possible  to  refer  the  absence  of  formal  dis- 
cussion of  them  either  to  indifference  to  them  on  Calvin’s 

^ Cf.  Kostlin,  Calvin’s  Institutio,  etc.,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1868, 
i,  pp.  61-2;  “On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  for  us  the  most  important 
matter, — there  is  not  given  there  any  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
attributes,  especially  not  of  the  ethical  attributes  of  God,  nor  is  any 
such  afterwards  attempted.”  Again,  iii,  p.  423 : “We  cannot  present  and 
follow  out  the  doctrine  of  the  Institutio  on  the  divine  nature  and 
the  divine  attributes,  and  their  relations,  as  a whole,  as  we  can  its 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because  Calvin  himself,  as  we  have  mentioned 
already,  has  nowhere  presented  them  as  a whole.”  Cf.  also  P.  J. 
Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Zwingli  en  Calvijn,  1883,  p.  ii : “Neither  by 
Zwingli  nor  by  Calvin  are  there  offered  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God” 
{cf.  p.  16).  Again,  De  Godsleer  van  Calvijn,  1881,  p.  26;  “A  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  such  we  do  not  find  in  Calvin.”  Ibid.,  p.  38: 
“We  find  nowhere  in  Calvin  a special  section  which  is  devoted  particu- 
larly to  the  nature  of  God’s  attributes”;  “since  he  gives  no  formal 
doctrine  of  the  attributes,  we  find  in  him  also  no  classification  of  the 
attributes.” 
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part  or  to  any  peculiarity  of  his  dogmatic  standpoint,^  or 
even  of  his  theological  method.®  The  omission  belongs 
rather  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  treatise  as  a literary  product.  / 
Calvin  does  not  pass  over  all  systematic  discussion  of  the 
existence,  nature  and  attributes  of  God  because  from  his 
theological  standpoint  there  was  nothing  to  say  upon  these 
topics,  nor  because,  in  his  theological  method,  they  were  in- 
significant for  his  system ; but  simply  because  he  had  been  led 
already  to  say  informally  about  them  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  religious,  practical  purpose  he  had  in  view  in  writing 
this  treatise.  For  here  as  elsewhere  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Institutes  lies  in  recognizing  their  fundamen- 
tal purpose  to  have  been  religious,  and  their  whole,  not  col- 
oring merely,  but  substance,  to  be  profoundly  religious, — in 
this  only  reflecting  indeed  the  most  determinative  trait  of 
Calvin’s  character. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  this,  for  there  seems  to  be 
still  an  impression  abroad  that  Calvin’s  nature  was  at  bot- 
tom cold  and  hard  and  dry,  and  his  life-manifestation  but 
a piece  of  incarnated  logic : while  the  Institutes  themselves 
are  frequently  represented,  or  rather  misrepresented — it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  those  who  so  speak  of  them  can  have 
read  them' — as  a body  of  purely  formal  reasoning  by  which 
intolerable  conclusions  are  remorselessly  deduced  from  a 
set  of  metaphysical  assumptions.^  Perhaps  M.  Ferdinand 

*As  Kostlin,  for  example,  has  suggested,  as  cited,  p.  423,  followed 
by  P.  J.  Muller  in  his  earlier  work,  De  Godsleer  van  Calvijn,  1881, 
pp.  10,  46. 

’ So  P.  J.  Muller  expresses  himself  in  his  later  volume — De  Godsleer 
van  Zwingli  en  Calvijn,  1883, — modifying  his  earlier  view ; “Kostlin 
asks  if  it  does  not  belong  to  Calvin’s  dogmatic  standpoint  that  he  does 
not  venture  to  seek  after  a bond  between  the  several  elements  which 
come  forward  in  God’s  many-sided  relation  to  men.  This  question  can 
undoubtedly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  although  we  should  rather 
speak  here  of  the  peculiarity  of  Calvin’s  method.”  That  is  to  say, 
Muller  here  prefers  to  refer  the  phenomenon  in  question  to  Calvin’s 
a posteriori  method  rather  than  to  his  theological  standpoint. 

‘Andre  Duran,  Le  Mysticisme  de  Calvin,  1900,  p.  8,  justly  says: 
“The  Institutes  are  remarkable  precisely  for  this : the  absence  of  specu- 
lation. It  is  especially  with  the  heart  that  Calvin  studies  God  in  His 
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Brunetiere  may  be  looked  upon  as  a not  unfair  representa- 
tive of  the  class  of  writers  who  are  wont  so  to  speak  of  the 
Institutes.^  According  to  him,  Calvin  has  “intellectualized” 
religion  and  reduced  it  to  a form  which  can  appeal  only  to 
the  “reasonable”,  or  rather  to  the  “reasoning”  man.  “In 
that  oratorical  work  which  he  called  The  Imtitutes” , M. 
Brunetiere  says,  “if  there  is  any  movement,  it  is  not  one 
which  comes  from  the  heart;  and — I am  speaking  here  only 
of  the  writer  or  the  religious  theorizer,  not  of  the  man — the 
insensibility  of  Calvin  is  equalled  only  by  the  rigor  of  his 
reasoning.”  The  religion  Calvin  sets  forth  is  “a  religion 
which  consists  essentially,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  intellect  to  truths  all  but  demonstrated”,  and 
commends  itself  by  nothing  “except  by  the  literalness  of  its 
agreement  with  a text — which  is  a matter  of  pure  philology 
— and  by  the  solidity  of  its  logical  edifice — which  is  noth- 
ing but  a matter  of  pure  reasoning.”  To  Calvin,  he  adds, 
“religious  truth  attests  itself  in  no  other  manner  and  by  no 
other  means  than  mathematical  truth.  As  he  would  reason 
on  the  properties  of  a triangle,  or  of  a sphere,  so  Calvin 
reasons  on  the  attributes  of  God.  All  that  will  not  adjust 
itself  to  the  exigencies  of  his  dialectic,  he  contests  or  he  re- 
jects . . . Cartesian  before  Descartes,  rational  evidence, 
logical  incontradiction  are  for  him  the  test  or  the  proof  of 
truth.  He  would  not  believe  if  faith  did  not  stay  itself  on 
a formal  syllogism.  . . . From  a 'matter  of  the  heart’,  if 
I may  so  say,  Calvin  transformed  religion  into  an  'affair  of 
the  intellect.’  ” 

We  must  not  fail  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  even  M. 
Brunetiere  refrains  from  attributing  to  Calvin’s  person  the 
hard  insensibility  which  he  represents  as  the  characteristic  of 
his  religious  writings, — a tribute,  we  may  suppose,  to  the 

relations  with  men ; and  it  is  by  the  heart  that  he  attains  to  complete 
union  of  man  with  God.”  For  a satisfactory  discussion  of  the  “heart  in 
Calvin’s  theology”  see  E.  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin,  etc.,  Ill  (1905),  PP- 
560-563.  Compare  also  the  third  address  in  Doumergue’s  L’Art  et  le 
Sentiment  dans  I’Oeuvre  de  Calvin,  Geneva,  1902. 

“ Discours  de  Combat,  1903,  pp.  135-140. 
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religious  impression  which  is  made  by  Calvin’s  personality 
upon  all  who  come  into  his  presence,  and  which  led  even  M. 
Ernest  Renan,  who  otherwise  shares  very  largely  M.  Brune- 
tiere’s  estimate  of  him,  to  declare  him  “the  most  Christian 
man  of  his  age.”®  Nor  can  we  help  suspecting  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  invectives  launched  against  the  remorseless  logic 
of  the  Institutes  and  of  Calvin’s  religious  reasoning  in  gene- 
ral, is  but  the  index  of  the  difficulty  felt  by  M.  Brunetiere 
and  those  who  share  his  point  of  view,  in  sustaining  them- 
selves against  the  force  of  Calvin’s  argumentative  presen- 
tation of  his  religious  conceptions.  It  is  surely  no  discredit 
to  a religious  reasoner  that  his  presentation  commends  his 
system  irresistibly  to  all  “reasonable”,  or  let  us  even  say 
“reasoning”  men.  A religious  system  which  cannot  sustain 
itself  in  the  presence  of  “reasonable”  or  “reasoning”  men, 
is  not  likely  to  remain  permanently  in  existence,  or  at  least 
in  power  among  reasonable  or  reasoning  men;  and  one 
would  think  that  the  logical  irresistibility  of  a system  of 
religious  truth  would  be  distinctly  a count  in  its  favor.  The 
bite  of  M.  Brunetiere’s  assault  is  found,  therefore,  purely  in 
its  negative  side . He  would  condemn  Calvin’s  system  of 
religion  as  nothing  but  a system  of  logic ; and  the  Institutes, 
the  most  systematic  presentation  of  it,  as  in  essence  nothing 
but  a congeries  of  syllogisms,  issuing  in  nothing  but  a set 
of  logical  propositions,  with  no  religious  quality  or  uplift 
in  them.  In  this,  however,  he  worst  of  all  misses  the  mark ; 
and  we  must  add  he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  fixing, 
in  illustration  of  his  meaning,  on  the  two  matters  of  the 
‘attributes  of  God’  as  the  point  of  departure  for  Calvin’s  dia- 
lectic and  of  the  intellectualizing  of  ‘faith’  as  the  height  of 
his  offending. 

“Etudes  d’histoire  religieuse,  ed.  7 (1880),  p.  342:  I’homme  le  plus 
chretien  de  son  siecle.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  very 
high  praise  on  M.  Renan’s  lips ; and  was  indeed  intended  by  him  to  be 
depreciatory.  We  need  not  put  an  excessive  estimate  on  Calvin’s  great- 
ness, he  says  in  effect ; he  lived  in  an  age  of  reaction  towards  Christ- 
ianity and  he  was  the  most  Christian  man  of  his  age : his  preeminence 
is  thus  accounted  for. 

2.5 
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In  Calvin’s  treatment  of  faith  there  is  nothing  more  strik- 
ing than  his  determination  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  a 
matter  not  of  the  understanding  but  of  the  heart ; and  he  re- 
proaches the  Romish  conception  of  faith  precisely  because  it 
magnifies  the  intellectual  side  to  the  neglect  of  the  fiducial. 
“We  must  not  suppose”,  it  is  said  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
drawn  up  for  the  Genevan  Church,'^  either  by  himself  or 
by  his  colleagues  under  his  eye,  “that  Christian  faith  is  a 
naked  and  mere  knowledge  of  God  or  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  floats  in  the  brain  without  touching  the 
heart  . . . It  is  a firm  and  solid  confidence  of  the  heart.” 
Or,  as  he  repeats  this  elsewhere,®  “It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  faith  is  a naked  and  cold  knowledge.®  . . . Faith  is  not 
a naked  knowledge,^®  which  floats  in  the  brain,  but  draws 
with  it  a living  affection  of  the  heart. “True  Christian 
faith”,  he  expounds  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Institutes,^"^ 
. . . “ is  not  content  with  a simple  historical  knowledge, 
but  takes  its  seat  in  the  heart  of  man.”  “It  does  not  suffice 
that  the  understanding  should  be  illuminated  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  if  the  heart  be  not  strengthened  by  His  power.  In 
this  matter  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  very  grossly  err, 
— thinking  that  faith  is  a simple  consent  to  the  Word  of 
God,  which  consists  in  understanding,  and  leaving  out  the 
confidence  and  assurance  of  the  heart.”  “What  the  under- 
standing has  received  must  be  planted  in  the  heart.  For 
if  the  Word  of  God  floats  in  the  head  only,  it  has  not  yet 
been  received  by  faith ; it  has  its  true  reception  only  when 
it  has  taken  root  in  the  depths  of  the  heart.”  Again,  to  cite 
a couple  of  passages  in  which  the  less  pungent  statement 

^ Instruction  et  Confession  de  Foy  dont  on  use  en  I’Eglise  du  Geneve 
{0pp.  xxii,  47).  The  Strassburg  editors  assign  it  to  Calvin’s  col- 
leagues; Doumergue  {Jean  Calvin,  II.  236-251)  to  Calvin. 

® Vera  Christianae  pacificationis  et  ecclesiae  reformandae  ratio,  1549 
{0pp.  viii,  598-9)- 

® nudam  frigidamque  notitiam. 
nudam  notitiam. 

^^vivum  affectum  qui  cordi  insideat. 

“Ed.  of  1539:  the  quotations  are  made  from  the  French  version  of 
1541,  pp.  189,  202,  204. 
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of  the  earlier  editions  has  been  given  new  point  and  force  in 
the  final  edition  of  the  Institutes:  “It  must  here  be  again 
observed,”  says  he,^®  “that  we  are  invited  to  the  knowledge 
of  God — not  a knowledge  which,  content  with  empty  spec- 
ulation, floats  only  in  the  brain,  but  one  which  shall  be  solid 
and  fruitful,  if  rightly  received  by  us,  and  rooted  in  the 
heart.”  “The  assent  we  give  to  God”,  he  says  again, “as 
I have  already  indicated  and  shall  show  more  largely  later, — 
is  rather  of  the  heart  than  of  the  brain,  and  rather  of  the 
affections  than  of  the  understanding.”^^  It  is  quite  clear, 
then,  that  Calvin  did  not  consciously  address  himself  merely 
to  the  securing  of  an  intellectual  assent  to  his  teaching,  but 
sought  to  move  men’s  hearts.  His  whole  conception  of  re- 
ligion turned,  indeed,  on  this : religion,  he  explained,  to  be  " 
pleasing  to  God,  must  be  a matter  of  the  heart, and  God 
requires  in  his  worshippers  precisely  heart  and  affection. 

All  the  arguments  in  the  world,  he  insists,  if  unaccompanied 
by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  faith  which  piety  requires.^® 

This  scarcely  sounds  like  a man  to  whom  religion  was 
simply  a matter  of  logical  proof. 

And  so  far  is  he  from  making  the  attributes  of  God,  meta-  1 
physically  determined,  the  starting-point  of  a body  of  teach- 
ing deduced  from  them  by  quasi-mathematical  reasoning, — 
as  one  would  deduce  the  properties  of  a triangle  from  its 
nature  as  a triangle, — that  it  has  been  made  his  reproach 
that  he  has  so  little  to  say  of  the  divine  nature  and  attri- 
butes, and  in  this  little  confines  himself  so  strictly  to  the 
manifest  indicia  of  God  in  His  works  and  the  direct  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  refusing  utterly  to  follow  “the  high  priori” 
road  either  in  determining  the  divine  attributes  or  from 

” I.  V.  9- 
“ III.  ii.  8. 

“ Cordis  esse  magis  quam  cerebri,  et  affectus  magis  quam  intelli- 
gentiae. 

“ fidem  et  veritatem  cordis. 

"cor  et  animum  (0pp.  vi,  477,  479)- 
“ I.  vii.  4. 
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them  determining  the  divine  activities.  Thus,  his  doctrine 
of  God  is,  it  is  said,  no  doubt  notably  sober  and  restrained, 
but  also,  when  compared  with  Zwingli’s,  for  example,^ — 


that  It  is  at  least  thoroughly  religious : and  in  this  is 
found,  indeed,  its  fundamental  characteristic.  Precisely 
where  Calvin’s  doctrine  differs  from  Zwingli’s  markedly  is 
■'  that  he  constantly  contemplated  God  religiously,  while 
Zwingli  contemplated  him  philosophically — that  to  him  God 
was  above  and  before  all  things  the  object  of  religious  rev- 
erence, while  to  Zwingli  he  was  predominatingly  the  First 
' Cause,  from  whom  all  things  proceed.^®  “It  is  not  with  the 

r “ Cf.  P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Zwingli  en  Calvijn,  1883,  p.  ill : 
“A  theologian  like  Calvin,  Zwingli  was  not ; but  still  in  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  God  the  pages  devoted  to  Zwingli  are  more  important 
than  those  devoted  to  Calvin.  The  loci  de  Trinitate,  de  Creation e,  and 
de  Lapso  apart,  Zwingli’s  system  is  undeniably  more  coherent  than  that 
of  Calvin,  in  which  we  miss  the  bond  by  which  the  several  parts  are 
joined.  On  the  other  side,  however,  we  miss  in  Zwingli’s  doctrine  of 
God  precisely  what  constitutes  the  value  of  a doctrine  of  God  for  the 
theologian,  that  is  to  say,  its  religious  character.  We  do  not  find  in 
I Zwingli  as  in  Calvin  a recoil  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  reason- 
ing, which  leads  necessarily  to  the  ascription  to  God  of  the  origination 
of  evil,  or  sin,  just  because  God  is  not  with  him  as  with  Calvin  con- 
ceived above  everything  as  the  object  of  religious  reverence,  but  rather 
as  the  object  of  speculative  thought.” 

^ Cf.  P.  J .Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Zwingli  en  Calvijn,  1883,  p.  6; 
/ “If  the  doctrine  of  God  for  the  theologian  is  determined  by  its  religious 
' character,  the  contemplation  of  God  as  the  object  of  religious  reverence 
will  take  a higher  place  with  him  than  the  merely  philosophical  contem- 
plation of  God  as  the  ultimate  cause.  Since  it  is  not  to  be  denied — as 
the  following  exposition  will  show, — that  with  Zwingli  God  is  specula- 
tively contemplated  much  more  as  the  ultimate  cause  than  as  the  object 
of  religious  reverence,  we  may  conclude  that — so  far  as  religious  value 
is  concerned — Zwingli’s  doctrine  of  God  must  be  ranked  below  Calvin’s.” 
Again  (p.  20)  : “In  the  nature  of  the  case  Calvin’s  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  God  must  be  very  sober.  For  to  him,  God  was  very  pre- 
dominantly the  object  of  religious  reverence,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
do  otherwise  than  disapprove  of  the  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
nature  of  the  Godhead  (I.  v.  9).  With  Zwingli,  on  the  contrary,  in 
whose  system  God  is  preeminently  conceived  as  the  ultimate  cause,  the 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  God  must  form  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  doctrine  of  God.”  Once  more  (p.  23)  : “Calvin,  whose 
pride  it  was  to  be  a ‘biblical  theologian’,  does  not  follow  the  method 


notably  unimportant.^®  It  is  confessed,  however. 
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doctrine  of  God”,  says  the  historian  whose  representations 
we  have  been  summarizing,  “but  with  the  worship  of  God 
that  Calvin’s  first  concern  was  engaged.  Even  in  his  doc- 
trine of  God — as  we  may  perceive  from  his  remarks  upon 
it — religion  stands  ever  in  the  foreground  (I  ii.  i).  Before 
everything  else  Calvin  is  a religious  personality.  The  Refor- 
mation confronts  Catholicism  with  a zeal  to  live  for  God. 
With  striking  justice  Calvin  remarked  that  ‘all  alike  en- 
gaged in  the  worship  of  God,  but  few  really  reverenced  '' 
Him, — that  there  was  everywhere  great  ostentation  in  cere- 
monies but  sincerity  of  heart  was  rare’  (I.  ii.  2).  Reverence 
for  God  was  the  great  thing  for  Calvin.  If  we  lose  sight 
of  this  a personality  like  Calvin  cannot  be  understood ; and 
it  is  only  by  recognizing  the  religious  principle  by  which  he 
was  governed,  that  a just  judgment  can  be  formed  of  his 
work  as  a dogmatician.  . . . Again,  Calvin  “considers  - 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  of  the  attributes  of  God 
more  a matter  of  the  heart  than  of  the  understanding;  and 
such  a knowledge,  he  says,  must  not  only  arouse  us  to  ‘the 
service  of  God,  but  must  also  awake  in  us  the  hope  of  a 
future  life’  (I.  v.  10).  In  his  extreme  practicality — as  th^ 
last  remark  shows  us, — Calvin  rejected  the  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  question.  The  Scriptures,  for  him  the 
source  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  takes  as  his  guide  in  his 
remarks  on  the  attributes.  . . . Still  again,  “Already 
more  than  once  have  we  had  occasion  to  note  that  when 

of  the  philosophers, — the  aprioristic  method.  He  is  therefore  sober  in 
his  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God,  since  he  had  noted  that  in  the 
Scriptures  God  speakes  little  of  His  nature,  that  He  may  teach  us 
sobriety” — quoting  I.  xiii.  i : ut  nos  in  sobrietate  continual,  parce  de  i 
sua  essentia  (Deus)  disserit. 

^ Cf.  P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Calvijn,  1881,  p.  117. 

“ Cf.  P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Zwingli  en  Calvijn,  1883,  p.  47. 
The  author  of  the  anonymous  Introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Insti- 
tutes in  French,  published  by  Meyrueis  et  Cie,  Paris,  1859  (p.  xii),  says 
similarly : “Of  a mind  positive,  grave,  practical,  removed  from  all  need 
of  speculation,  very  circumspect,  not  expressing  its  thought  until  its 
conviction  had  attained  maturity,  taking  the  fact  of  a divine  revelation 
seriously,  Calvin  learned  his  faith  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures” . . . 
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Calvin  treats  of  God,  he  does  this  as  a believer,  for  whom 
the  existence  of  God  stands  as  a fixed  fact;  and  what  he 
says  of  God,  he  draws  from  the  Scriptures  as  his  funda- 
mental source,  finding  his  pride  in  remaining  a biblical 
theologian,  and  whenever  he  can  taking  the  field  against  the 
philosophico  more  interpretari  of  the  Scriptural  texts  (see 
[e.  g.  I.  xvi.  3).  His  doctrine  of  God  has  the  practical  end 
of  serving  the  needs  of  his  fellow  believers.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  he  closes  every  stage  of  the  consideration  with 
an  exhortation  to  the  adoration  of  God  or  to  the  surrender 
of  the  heart  to  Him.  Of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he 
declares  that  he  will  hold  himself  ever  truly  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, because  he  desires  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  make 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  accessible  to  our  conceptions 
planioribus  verbis,  and  this  will  apply  equally  to  the  whole 
of  his  doctrine  of  God.”^^  In  a word,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  in  his  specific  doctrine  of  God  as  well  as 
in  his  general  attitude  to  religious  truth  Calvin  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  satisfied  with  a merely  logical  effect. 
When  we  listen  to  him  on  these  high  themes  we  are  listen- 
ing less  to  the  play  of  his  dialectic  than  to  the  throbbing  of 
his  heart. 

It  was  due  to  this  his  controlling  religious  purpose,  and 
to  his  dominating  religious  interest,  that  Calvin  was  able  to 
leave  the  great  topics  of  the  existence,  the  nature  and  the 
attributes  of  God,  without  formal  and  detailed  discussion  in 
his  Institutes.  It  is  only  a matter,  we  must  reiterate,  of  the 
omission  of  formal  and  detailed  discussion;  for  it  involves 
not  merely  a gross  exaggeration  but  a grave  misapprehen- 
sion to  represent  him  as  leaving  these  topics  wholly  to  one 
side,  and  much  more  to  seek  to  account  for  this  assumed 
fact  from  some  equally  assumed  peculiarity  of  Calvin’s 
theological  point  of  view  or  method.  Under  the  impulse 
of  his  governing  religious  interest,  he  was  able  to  content 
himself  with  such  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  attributes 
' of  God,  in  matter  and  form,  as  served  his  ends  of  religious 


” P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Calvijn,  etc.,  1881,  pp.  103-4. 
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impression,  and  was  under  no  compulsion  to  expand  this 
into  such  details  and  order  it  into  such  a methodical  mode 
of  presentation  as  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  scholastic 
treatment.  But  to  omit  what  would  be  for  his  purpose  ade- 
quate treatment  of  these  fundamental  elements  of  a com- 
plete doctrine  of  God  would  have  been  impossible,  we  do  not 
say  merely  to  a thinker  of  his  systematic  genius,  but  to  a 
religious  teacher  of  his  earnestness  of  spirit.  In  point  of 
fact,  we  do  not  find  lacking  to  the  Institutes  such  a funda- 
mental treatment  of  these  great  topics  as  would  be  appro- 
priate in  such  a treatise.  We  only  find  their  formal  and 
separate  treatment  lacking.  All  that  it  is  needful  for  the 
Christian  man  to  know  on  these  great  themes  is  here  pres- 
ent. Only,  it  is  present  so  to  speak  in  solution,  rather  than 
in  precipitate : distributed  through  the  general  discussion 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  rather  than  gathered  together  into 
one  place  and  apportioned  to  formal  rubrics.  It  is  commu- 
nicated moreover  in  a literary  and  concrete  rather  than  in  an 
abstract  and  scholastic  manner. 

It  will  repay  us  to  gather  out  from  their  matrix  in  the 
flowing  discourse  the  elements  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  God, 
that  we  may  form  some  fair  estimate  of  the  precise  nature  . 
and  amount  of  actual  instruction  he  gives  regarding  it.  We 
shall  attempt  this  by  considering  in  turn  Calvin’s  doctrine 
of  the  existence,  knowableness,  nature  and  attributes  of 
God. 

We  do  not  read  far  into  the  Institutes  before  we  find 
Calvin  presenting  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God.  It  is 
quite  true  that  this  book,  being  written  by  a Christian  for 
Christians,  rather  assumes  the  divine  existence  than  under- 
takes to  prove  it,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  so-called 
proofs  of  the  divine  existence  as  means  through  which  we 
rather  obtain  knowledge  of  what  God  is,  than  merely  attain 
to  knowledge  that  God  is.  But  this  only  renders  it  the 
more  significant  of  Calvin’s  attitude  towards  these  so-called 
proofs  that  he  repeatedly  lapses  in  his  discussion  from 
their  use  for  the  former  into  their  use  for  the  latter  and 
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logically  prior  purpose.  That  he  thus  actually  presents  these 
proofs  as  evidences  specifically  of  the  existence  of  God  can 
admit  of  no  doubt. 

I If,  for  example,  he  adduces  that  sensiis  deitatis  with 
which  all  men,  he  asserts,  are  natively  endowed,  primarily  as 
the  germ  which  may  be  developed  into  a profound  knowl- 
edge of  God,  he  yet  does  not  fail  explicitly  to  appeal  to  it 
also  as  the  source  of  an  ineradicable  conviction,  embedded 
in  the  very  structure  of  human  nature  and  therefore  present 
in  all  men  alike,  of  the  existence  of  God.  He  tells  us 
expressly  that  because  of  this  sensus  divinitatis,  present  in 
the  human  mind  by  natural  instinct,  all  men  without  excep- 

“ P.  J.  Muller’s  view  is  different,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extracts : “Neither  by  Zwingli  nor  by  Calvin  are  there  offered  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God,  although  there  are  particular  passages  in  their 
writings  which  seem  to  recall  them.  The  proposition  ‘That  God  exists’ 
needed  neither  for  themselves  nor  for  their  fellow-believers,  nor  even 
against  Rome,  any  proof.  It  has  been  thought  indeed  that  the  so-called 
cosmological  argument  is  found  in  Zwingli,  the  physico-theological  argu- 
ment in  Calvin  (Lipsius,  Lehrb.  der  ev.  prot.  Dogmatik,  ed.  2,  1879, 
p.  213).  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  neither 
have  we  to  do  with  a philosophical  deduction,  but  only  with  an  aid  for 
attaining  a complete  knowledge  of  God”  {De  Godsleer  van  Z.  en  C., 
p.  II,  cf.  p.  14).  In  a note  Prof.  Muller  adverts  to  the  possible  use  by 
Calvin,  I.  iii.  i,  of  “the  so-called  historical  argument”.  “If  Zwingli 
gives  us  no  proof  of  God’s  existence,  the  same  is  true  of  Calvin.  It  is 
true  that  the  physico-theological  argument  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Institutes.  Yet  as  he  wrote  over  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book: 
‘That  the  knowledge  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  making  and  continuous 
government  of  the  world’, — it  is  already  evident  from  this  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  argue  from  the  teleology  of  the  world  to  the  existence  of 
God  as  its  Creator,  Sustainer  and  Governor,  but  that  he  wished  merely 
to  point  to  the  world  as  to  ‘a  beautiful  book’, — to  speak  in  the  words  of 
our  (Netherlandish)  Confession  (Art.  II), — ‘in  which  all  creatures, 
small  and  great,  serve  as  letters  to  declare  to  us  the  invisible  things  of 
God’.  Here,  too,  we  have  accordingly  to  do  simply  with  a means  for 
a rise  to  a fuller  knowledge  of  God”  {Do.  p.  16).  “The  Scholastics 
may  indeed — although  answering  the  inquiry  affirmatively — begin  with 
the  question.  Is  there  a God?  Such  a question  cannot  rise  with  Calvin. 
The  Reformer,  assured  of  his  personal  salvation,  the  ground  of  which 
lay  in  God  Himself,  could  also  for  his  co-believers  leave  this  question 
to  one  side.  Practical  value  attached  only  to  the  inquiry  how  men 
can  come  to  know  God,  of  whose  existence  Calvin  entertained  no 
doubt”  {De  Godsleer  van  Calvijn,  p.  ii). 
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tion  {ad  iinum  omnes)  know  {intelligant,  perceive,  under- 
stand) “that  God  exists”  (Deum  esse),  and  are  therefore 
without  excuse  if  they  do  not  worship  Him  and  willingly 
y consecrate  their  lives  to  Him  (I.  iii.  i).  It  is  to  buttre^ 
this  assertion  that  he  cites  with  approval  Cicero’s  declara- 
tion^® that  “there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous,  no  tribe  so 
savage,  that  there  is  not  stamped  on  it  the  conviction  that 
there  is  a God”.^®  Thus  he  adduces  the  argument  of  the 
consensus  gentium — the  so-called  “historical”  argument, — 
with  exact  appreciation  of  its  true  bearing,  not  directly  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  directly  as  a proof  that 
the  conviction  of  the  divine  existence  is  a native  endowment 
of  human  nature,  and  only  through  that  indirectly  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  This  position  is  developed 
in  the  succeeding  paragraph  into  a distinct  anti-atheistic 
argument.  The  existence  of  religion,  he  says,  presupposes, 
and  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by,  the  presence  in  man 
of  this  “constant  persuasion  of  God”  from  which  as  a seed 
the  propensity  to  religion  proceeds : men  may  deny  “that 
God  exists”, “but  will  they,  nill  they,  what  they  wish  not 
to  know  they  continually  are  aware  of”.^®  It  is  a persuasion 
ingenerated  naturally  into  all,  that  “some  God  exists”^® 
(I.  iii.  3),  and  therefore  this  does  not  need  to  be  inculcated  in 
the  schools,  but  every  man  is  from  the  womb  his  own  master 
in  this  learning,  and  cannot  by  any  means  forget  it.  It  is 
therefore  mere  detestable  madness  to  deny  that  “God  exists” 
fl.  iv.  2).®®  In  all  these  passages  Calvin  is  dealing  explT^ 
itly,  not  with  the  knowledge  of  what  God  is,  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  God  is.  It  is  quite  incontrovertible,  there- 
fore, that  he  grounds  an  argument — or  rather  the  argu- 
ment— for  the  existence  of  God  in  the  very  constitution  of 

“mI  ethnicus  ille  ait:  the  allusion  is  to  Cicero,  de  natura  deorum, 
I.  16. 

“ deum  esse. 

” qui  Deum  esse  negent. 

^ velint  tamen  nolint,  quod  nescire  cupiunt,  subinde  sentiscunt. 

“ imo  et  naturaliter  ingenitam  esse  omnibus  hanc  persuasionem,  esse 
aliquem  Deum. 

“ negantes  Deum  esse. 
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man.  The  existence  of  God  is,  in  other  words,  with  him 
an  “intuition”,  and  he  makes  this  quite  as  plain  as  if  he 
[had  devoted  a separate  section  to  its  exposition. 

Similarly,  although  he  writes  at  the  head  of  the  chapter 
in  which  he  expounds  the  revelation  which  God  makes  of 
Himself  in  His  works  and  deeds : “That  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  manifested  in  the  making  of  the  world  and  its  con- 
tinuous government”  (ch.  v),  he  is  not  able  to  carry  through 
his  exposition  without  occasional  lapses  into  an  appeal  to 
the  patefaction  of  God  in  His  works  as  a proof  of  His 
existence,  rather  than  as  a revelation  of  His  nature.  The 
most  notable  of  these  lapses  occurs  in  the  course  of  his 
development  of  the  manifestation  of  God  made  by  the  na- 
ture of  man  himself  (I.  v.  4),  where  once  more  he  gives  us 
an  express  anti-atheistic  argument.  “Yea”,  he  cries,  “the 
earth  is  supporting  to-day  many  monstrous  beings,  who 
without  hesitation  employ  the  very  seed  of  divinity  which 
has  been  sown  in  human  nature  for  eclipsing  of  the  name  of 
God.  How  detestable,  I protest,  is  this  insanity,  that  a man, 
discovering  God  a hundred  times  in  his  body  and  soul, 
should  on  this  very  pretext  of  excellence  deny  that  God 
exists  They  will  not  say  that  it  is  by  chance  that  they  are 
different  from  brute  beasts ; they  only  draw  over  God  the 
veil  of  ‘nature’,  which  they  declare  the  maker  of  all  things, 
and  thus  abolish  (subducunt)  Him.  They  perceive  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship  in  all  their  members,  from  their 
countenances  and  eyes  to  their  very  finger-nails.  Here,  too, 
they  substitute  ‘nature’  in  the  place  of  God.  But  above  all 
how  agile  are  the  movements  of  the  soul,  how  noble  its 
faculties,  how  rare  its  gifts,  discovering  a divinity  which 
does  not  easily  permit  itself  to  be  concealed : unless  the 
Epicureans,  from  this  eminence,  should  like  the  Cyclops 
audaciously  make  war  against  God.  Is  it  true  that  all  the 
treasures  of  heavenly  wisdom  concur  for  the  government  of 
a worm  five  feet  long,  and  the  universe  lacks  this  preroga- 
tive? To  establish  the  existence  of  a kind  of  machinery  in 


‘^Deum  esse  neget. 
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the  soul,  correspondent  to  each  several  part  of  the  body, 
makes  so  little  to  the  obscuring  of  the  glory  of  God  that  it 
rather  illustrates  it.  Let  Epicurus  tell  what  concourse  of 
atoms  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink  distributes  part 
to  the  excrements,  part  to  the  blood,  and  brings  it  about 
that  the  several  members  perform  their  offices  with  as  much 
diligence  as  if  so  many  souls  by  common  consent  were  gov- 
erning one  body.”  “The  manifold  agility  of  the  soul”,  he 
eloquently  adds,  “by  which  it  surveys  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  joins  the  past  to  the  future,  retains  in  memory  what 
it  once  has  heard,  figures  to  itself  whatever  it  chooses;  its 
ingenuity,  too,  by  which  it  excogitates  incredible  things  and 
which  is  the  mother  of  so  many  wonderful  arts ; are  certain 
insignia  in  man  of  divinity.  . . . Now  what  reason  exists 
that  man  should  be  of  divine  origin  and  not  acknowledge 
the  creator?  Shall  we,  forsooth,  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong  by  a judgment  which  has  been  given  to  us,  and 
yet  there  be  no  judge  in  heaven?  . . . Shall  we  be 

thought  the  inventors  of  so  many  useful  arts,  that  we  may 
defraud  God  of  his  praise  . . . although  experience 

sufficiently  teaches  us  that  all  that  we  have  is  distributed 
to  us  severally  from  elsewhere?  ...”  Calvin,  of 
course,  knows  that  he  is  digressing  in  a passage  like  this, — 
that  “his  present  business  is  not  with  that  sty  of  swine”,  as 
he  calls  the  Epicureans.  But  digression  or  not,  the  passage 
is  distinctly  an  employment  of  the  so-called  physico-theo- 
logical  proof  for  the  existence  of  God,  and  advises  us  that 
Calvin  held  that  argument  sound  and  would  certainly  em- 
ploy it  whenever  it  became  his  business  to  develop  the  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  of  God. 

The  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God  on  which  we  perceive 
Calvin  thus  to  rely  had  been  traditional  in  the  Church  from 
its  first  age.  It  was  precisely  upon  these  two  lines  of  argu- 
ment that  the  earliest  fathers  rested.  “He  who  knows  him- 
self”, says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  quite  in  Calvin’s  manner, 
“will  know  God.”®^  “The  knowledge  of  God”,  exclaims 


^ Paed.  III.  I.  Cf.  Strom.  V.  13;  Cohort,  vi. 
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Tertullian,  “is  the  dowry  of  the  soul.”®^  “If  you  say,  ‘Show 
me  thy  God’,”  Theophilus  retorts  to  the  heathen  challenge, 
“I  reply,  ‘Show  me  your  man  and  I will  show  you  my 
God’.”®'*  The  God  who  cannot  be  seen  by  human  eyes, 
declares  Theophilus,®®  “is  beheld  and  perceived  through  His 
providence  and  works”  : we  can  no  more  surely  infer  a pilot 
for  the  ship  we  see  making  straight  for  the  harbor,  than  we 
can  infer  a divine  governor  for  the  universe  tending  straight 
on  its  course.  “Those  who  deny  that  this  furniture  of  the 
whole  world  was  perfected  by  the  divine  reason”,  argues  the 
Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,®®  “and  assert  that  it  was  heaped 
together  by  certain  fragments  casually  adhering  to  each 
other,  seem  to  me  to  have  neither  mind,  nor  sense,  nor,  in 
fact,  even  sight  itself.”  “Whence  comes  it”,  asks  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  criticizing  the  atomic  theory  quite  in  Cal- 
vin’s manner,®"^  that  the  starry  hosts — “this  multitude  of 
fellow-travellers,  all  unmarshalled  by  any  captain,  all  un- 
gifted with  any  determination  of  will,  and  all  unendowed 
with  any  knowledge  of  each  other,  have  nevertheless  held 
their  course  in  perfect  harmony?”  Like  these  early  fathers, 
Calvin  adduces  only  these  two  lines  of  evidence : the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  already  given  in  our  knowledge  of  self,  and 
it  is  solidly  attested  by  His  works  and  deeds.  Whether,  had 
we  from  him  a professed  instead  of  a merely  incidental 
treatment  of  the  topic,  the  metaphysical  arguments  would 
have  remained  lacking  in  his  case  as  in  theirs,®®  we  can  only 

^ Adv.  Marc.  I.  lo:  Cf.  De  Test.  Animae,  VI. 

^ Ad  Autol.  I.  2. 

“ZPo.  I.  5. 

“ C.  xvii. 

A dv.  Epic.  iii. 

“H.  C.  Sheldon,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  vol.  i,  i886,  p.  s6: 
“Metaphysical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  such  as  those  adduced  by 
Augustine,  Anselm,  and  Descartes,  were  quite  foreign  to  the  theology 
of  the  first  three  centuries.”  But  in  the  next  age  they  had  already  come 
in ; cf.  Sheldon,  p.  187 : “We  find  a new  class  of  arguments,  something 
more  in  the  line  of  the  metaphysical  than  anything  which  the  previous 
centuries  brought  forward.  Three  writers  in  particular  aspired  to  this 
order  of  proofs;  viz.,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Augustine,  and  Boethius.” 
Augustine  is  the  real  father  of  the  ontological  argument:  but  Augus- 
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conjecture;  but  it  seems  very  possible  that  as  foreign  to  his 
a posteriori  method  (c/.  I.  v.  9)  they  lay  outside  of  his 
scheme  of  proofs.  Meanwhile,  he  has  in  point  of  fact 
adverted,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  only  to  the  two 
arguments  on  which  the  Church  teachers  at  large  had  de- 
pended from  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  He  states  these 
with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  force,  and  he  illuminates 
them  with  his  genius  for  exposition  and  illustration ; but  he 
gives  them  only  incidental  treatment  after  all.  In  richness 
as  well  as  in  fullness  of  presentation  he  is  surpassed  here 
by  Zwingli,^®  and  it  is  to  Melanchthon  that  we  shall  have 
to  go  to  find  among  the  Reformers  a formal  enumeration  of 
the  proofs  for  the  divine  existence.^® 

tine  only  chronologically  belonged  to  the  old  world ; as  Siebeck 
(ZPhP,  i868,  p.  190)  puts  it,  he  was  “the  first  modern  man”. 

^Cf.  P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Zwingli  en  Calvijn,  1883,  pp. 
11-16,  where  a very  interesting  account  is  given  of  Zwingli’s  handling 
of  the  theistic  proofs — though  Prof.  Muller  thinks  that  Zwingli  employs 
them  not  to  establish  the  existence  of  God  but  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  God.  With  Zwingli  all  knowledge  of  God  rests  at  bottom  on 
Revelation,  which  is  his  way  of  saying  what  Calvin  means  by  his  uni- 
versal sensus  deitatis.  Zwingli  says,  on  his  part,  that  “a  certain  seed 
of  knowledge  [of  God]  is  sown  [by  God]  also  among  the  Gentiles” 
(III.  158).  But  he  argues  with  great  force  and  in  very  striking 
language,  that  all  creation  proclaims  its  maker.  Cf.  A.  Baur,  Zwingli’s 
Theologie,  I.  382 : “In  the  doctrine  of  God,  Zwingli  distinguishes  two 
questions : first  that  of  the  nature,  and  secondly  that  of  the  existence  of 
God.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  surpasses  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind;  that  of  the  second,  does  not”.  That  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  God,  which  “may  be  justified  before  the  understanding” 
(Muller,  p.  13),  does  not  involve  a knowledge  of  His  nature,  Zwingli 
holds  is  proved  by  the  wide  fact  of  polytheism  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
accompanying  fact,  on  the  other,  that  natural  theism  is  always  purely 
theoretical  (Baur,  p.  382). 

"In  the  earliest  Loci  Communes  (1521)  there  was  no  locus  de  Deo 
at  all.  In  the  second  form  (1535-1541)  there  was  a locus  de  Deo,  but 
it  was  not  to  it  but  to  the  locus  de  Creatione  that  Melanchthon  appended 
some  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  remarking  (C.  R.  xxi,  p. 
369)  : “After  the  mind  has  been  confirmed  in  the  true  and  right 
opinion  of  God  and  of  Creation  by  the  Word  of  God  itself,  it  is  then 
both  useful  and  pleasant  to  seek  out  also  the  vestiges  of  God  in  nature 
and  to  collect  the  arguments  (rationes)  which  testify  that  there  is  a 
God.”  These  remarks  are  expanded  in  the  final  form  (1543 -]-)  and 
reduced  to  a formal  order,  for  the  benefit  of  “good  morals”.  The  list 
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That  this  God,  the  conviction  of  whose  existence  is  part 
of  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  is  justified 
by  abundant  manifestations  of  Himself  in  His  works  and 
deeds,  is  knowable  by  man.  lies  on  the  face  of  Calvin’s  entire 
discussion.  The  whole  argument  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  Institutes  is  directed  precisely  to  the  establishment  of 
this  knowledge  of  God  on  an  irrefragable  basis:  and  the 
emphasis  with  which  the  reality  and  trustworthiness  of  our 
knowledge  of  God  is  asserted  is  equalled  only  by  the  skill 
with  which  the  development  of  our  native  instinct  to  know 
God  into  an  actual  knowledge  of  Him  is  traced  (in  ch.  i), 
and  the  richness  with  which  His  revelation  of  Himself  in 
His  works  and  deeds  is  illustrated  by  well-chosen  and  strik- 
ingly elaborated  instances  (in  ch.  5).  Of  course,  Calvin 
does  not  teach  that  sinful  man  can  of  himself  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  God.  The  noetic  effects  of  sin  he  takes  very 
seriously,  and  he  teaches  without  ambiguity  that  all  men 
have  grossly  degenerated  from  the  true  knowledge  of  God 
(ch.  iv).  But  this  is  not  a doctrine  of  the  unknowableness  of 

consists  of  nine  “demonstrations,  the  consideration  of  which  is  useful 
for  discipline  and  for  confirming  honest  opinions  in  minds”.  “The  first 
is  drawn  from  the  order  of  nature  itself,  that  is  from  the  effects  arguing 
a maker.  . . . The  second,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

A brute  thing  is  not  the  cause  of  an  intelligent  nature.  . . . The  third, 
from  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  . . . and  the  sense  of 
order  and  number.  . . . Fourthly:  natural  ideas  are  true : that  there 
is  a God,  all  confess  naturally:  therefore  this  idea  is  true.  . . . The 
fifth  is  taken,  in  Xenophanes,  from  the  terrors  of  conscience.  . . . 

The  sixth  from  political  society.  . . . The  seventh  is  . . . drawn 
from  the  series  of  efficient  causes.  There  cannot  be  an  infinite  recession 
of  efficient  causes.  . . . The  eighth  from  final  causes.  . . . The 
ninth  from  prediction  of  future  events.”  “These  arguments”,  he  adds, 
“not  only  testify  that  there  is  a God,  but  are  also  indicia  of  providence. 
. . . They  are  perspicuous  and  always  affect  good  minds.  Many 

others  also  could  certainly  be  collected;  but  because  they  are  more 
obscure,  I leave  off.”  . . . G.  H.  Lamers,  Geschiedenis  der  Leer 

aangande  God,  1897,  p.  179  [687],  remarks:  “It  should  be  noted  that 
Melanchthon  always  when  speaking  of  God,  whether  as  Spirit  or  as 
Love,  wishes  everywhere  to  ascribe  the  highest  value  to  God’s  ethical 
characteristics.  Even  the  particulars,  nine  in  number,  to  which  he 
(Doedes,  Inleiding  tot  der  Leer  van  God,  p.  191)  points  as  proofs  that 
God’s  existence  must  be  recognized,  show  that  ethical  considerations 
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God,  but  rather  of  the  incapacitating  effects  of  sin.  Accord- 
ingly he  teaches  that  the  inadequateness  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  to  which  alone  sinners  can  attain  is  itself  a sin.'' 
Men’s  natures  prepare  them  to  serve  God,  God’s  revelations 
of  Himself  display  Him  before  men’s  eyes : if  men  do  not 
know  God  they  are  without  excuse  and  cannot  plead  their 
inculpating  sinfulness  as  exculpation.  God  remains,  then, 
knowable  to  normal  man : it  is  natural  to  man  to  know  Him. 
And  if  in  point  of  fact  He  cannot  be  known  save  by  a super- 
natural action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  this  is  because 
man  is  not  in  his  normal  state  and  it  requires  this  supernat- 
ural action  of  the  Spirit  on  his  heart  to  restore  him  to  his 
proper  natural  powers  as  man.  The  “testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart”  does  not  communicate  to  man  any  new 
powers,  powers  alien  to  him  as  man : it  is  restorative  in  its  " 
nature  and  in  principle  merely  recovers  his  powers  from  their 
deadness  induced  by  sin.  The  knowledge  of  God  to  which  ^ 
man  attains  through  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  therefore 
the  knowledge  which  belongs  to  him  as  normal  man ; al- 

especially  attract  him.”  More  justly  Herrlinger,  Die  Theologie  Me- 
lanchthons,  1879,  comments  on  Melanchthon’s  use  of  the  “proofs”  as 
follows;  “The  natural  knowledge  of  God,  resting  on  an  innate  idea 
and  awakened  especially  by  teleological  contemplation  of  the  world, 
Melanchthon  makes  in  his  philosophical  writings,  particularly  in  his 
physics,  the  object  of  consideration,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a natural  theology  in  him”  (p.  168).  Melanchthon  heaps  up 
these  arguments,  enumerating  nine  of  them,  in  the  conviction  that  they 
will  mutually  strengthen  one  another.  Herrlinger  thinks  that,  as  they 
occur  in  much  the  same  order  in  more  of  Melanchthon’s  writings  than 
one,  they  may  be  arranged  on  some  principle, — possibly  beginning 
with  particulars  in  nature  and  man,  proceeding  to  human  association, 
and  rising  to  the  entirety  of  nature  (p.  393).  He  continues  (p.  393)  : 
“Clearly  enough  it  is  the  teleological  argument  which  in  all  these  proofs 
is  the  real  nerve  of  the  proof.  Melanchthon  accords  with  Kant  as  in 
the  high  place  he  gives  this  proof,  so  also  in  perceiving  that  all  these 
proofs  find  their  strength  in  the  ontological  argument,  in  the  innate  idea 
of  God,  which  is  the  most  direct  witness  for  God’s  existence.  15.  564; 
‘The  mind  reasons  of  God  from  a multitude  of  vestiges.  But  this 
reasoning  would  not  be  made  if  there  were  not  infused  (insita)  into  the 
mind  a certain  knowledge  (notitia)  or  Trp6\rifts  of  God’.  Similarly,  De 
Anima,  13.  144.  169.”  The  relation  of  the  proofs  to  the  innate  sensus 
deitatis  here  indicated,  holds  good  also  for  Calvin. 
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though  now  secured  by  him  only  in  a supernatural  manner, 
it  is  in  kind,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  the  product  of  his  innate 
sensus  deitatis  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  His  works  and 
deeds,  it  is  in  mode  also,  natural  knowledge  of  God.  Calvin’s 
doctrine  of  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  and  their  removal  by  the 
“testimony  of  the  Spirit”,  that  is  to  say,  by  what  we  call 
“regeneration”,  must  not  then  be  taken  as  a doctrine  of  the 
unknowableness  of  God.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a doctrine  of 
the  knowableness  of  God,  and  supplies  only  an  account  of 
why  men  in  their  present  condition  fail  to  know  Him,  and  an 
exposition  of  how  and  in  what  conditions  the  knowableness 
of  God  may  manifest  itself  in  man  as  now  constituted  in 
an  actually  known  God.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  enters  the 
heart  with  recreative  power,  he  says,  then  even  sinful  man, 
his  blurred  eyes  opened,  may  see  God,  not  merely  that  there 
is  a God,  but  what  kind  of  Being  this  God  is  (Li.  i ; ii.  i ; 
V.  I). 

I Of  course,  Calvin  does  not  mean  that  God  can  be  known 
to  perfection,  whether  by  renewed  man,  or  by  sinless  man 
with  all  his  native  powers  uninjured  by  sin.  In  the  depths 
of  His  being  God  is  to  him  past  finding  out ; the  human  intel- 
ligence has  no  plumbet  to  sound  those  profound  deeps.  “His 
'cssense”  {essentia),  he  says,  “is  incomprehensible  (incom- 
prehensibilis)  ; so  that  His  divinity  (numen)  wholly  escapes 
all  human  senses”  (I.  v.  i,  cf.  I.  xi.  3)  ; and  though  His 
works  and  the  signs  by  which  He  manifests  Himself  may 
“admonish  men  of  His  incomprehensible  essense”  (I.  xi.  3), 
yet,  being  men,  we  are  not  capax  Dei;  as  Augustine  says 
somewhere,  we  stand  disheartened  before  His  greatness  and 
are  unable  to  take  Him  in  (I.  v.  9).^^  We  can  know  then 
>.only  God’s  glory  (I.  v.  i),  that  is  to  say.  His  manifested 
perfections  (I.  v.  9),  by  which  what  He  is  to  us  is  revealed 
to  us  fl.  X.  2).  What  He  is  in  Himself,  we  cannot  know, 
and  all  attempts  to  penetrate  into  His  essense  are  but  cold 
and  frigid  speculations  which  can  lead  to  no  useful  knowl- 

“7)1  Psalmos,  144;  ilium  non  possumus  capere,  velut  sub  ejus  magni- 
tudine  deficientes. 
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edge.  “They  are  merely  toying  with  frigid  speculations”, 
he  says  (I.  ii.  2),  “whose  mind  is  set  on  the  question  of  what 
God  is  {quid  sit  Dens),  when  what  it  really  concerns  us  to 
know  is  rather  what  kind  of  a person  He  is  {qualis  sit)  and 
what  is  appropriate  to  His  nature  (natura)”  (I.  ii.  2). 

We  are  to  seek  God,  therefore,  “not  with  audacious  inquisT^ 
tiveness  by  attempting  to  search  into  His  essence  (essentia), 
which  is  rather  to  be  adored  than  curiously  investigated; 
but  by  contemplating  Him  in  His  works,  in  which  He  brings 
Himself  near  to  us  and  makes  Himself  familiar  and  in  some 
measure  communicates  Himself  to  us”  (I.  v.  9).  For  if  we 
seek  to  know  what  He  is  in  Himself  (quis  sit  apud  se) 
rather  than  what  kind  of  a person  He  is  to  us  (qualis  erga 
nos), — which  is  revealed  to  us  in  His  attributes  (virtutes)  — 
we  simply  lose  ourselves  in  empty  and  meteoric  speculatior^' 
(I.  X.  2). 

The  distinction  which  Calvin  is  here  drawing  between! 
the  knowledge  of  the  quid  and  the  knowledge  of  the  qualis 
of  God;  the  knowledge  of  what  He  is  in  Himself  and 
the  knowledge  of  what  He  is  to  us,  is  the  ordinary  scho- 
lastic one  and  fairly  repeats  what  Thomas  Aquinas  contends 
for  (Summa  Theol.  I,  qu.  12,  art.  12),  when  he  tells  us  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  God  per  essentiam,  no  knowledge 
of  His  nature,  of  His  quidditas  per  speciem  propriam;  but 
we  know  only  hahitudinem  ipsius  ad  creaturas.  There  is  no 
implication  of  nominalism  here;  nothing,  for  example,  sim- 
ilar to  Occam’s  declaration  that  we  can  know  neither  tlie 
divine  essence,  nor  the  divine  quiddity,  nor  anything  intrin- 
sic to  God,  nor  anything  that  God  is  realiter.  When  Calvin 
says  that  the  Divine  attributes  describe  not  what  God  is 
apud  se,  but  what  kind  of  a person  He  is  erga  nos,^^  he  is 

“We  cannot  know  the  quiddity  of  God:  we  can  only  know  His 
quality:  that  is  to  say  what  His  essence  is  is  beyond  our  comprehension, 
hut  we  may  know  Him  in  His  attributes. 

“ Cf.  the  passage  in  ed.  2 and  other  middle  editions  in  which,  refuting 
the  Sabellians,  he  says  that  such  attributes  as  strength,  goodness,  wis- 
dom, mercy,  are  “epithets”  which  “show  qualis  erga  nos  sit  Deus”, 
while  the  personal  names,  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  “names”  which 
“declare  qualis  apud  semetipsum  vere  sit”  (0pp.  I.  491). 
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not  intending  to  deny  that  His  attributes  are  true  determina- 
tions  of  the  divine  nature  and  truly  reveal  to  us  the  kind 
of  a person  He  is ; he  is  only  refusing  to  speculate  on  what 
God  is  apart  from  His  attributes  by  which  He  reveals  Him- 
self to  us,  and  insisting  that  it  is  only  in  these  attributes  that 
; we  know  Him  at  all.  He  is  refusing  all  a priori  methods 
[of  determining  the  nature  of  God  and  requiring  of  us  to 
form  our  knowledge  of  Him  a posteriori  from  the  revelation 
He  gives  us  of  Himself  in  His  activities.  This  He  insists  is 
the  only  knowledge  we  can  have  of  God,  and  this  the  only 
way  we  can  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  Him  at  all.  Of 
what  value  is  it  to  us,  he  asks  (I.  v.  9),  to  imagine  a God 
of  whose  working  we  have  had  no  experience?  Such  a 
^cnowledge  only  floats  in  the  brain  as  an  empty  speculation. 
"{Tt  is  by  His  attributes  (virtutes)  that  God  is  manifested;  it 
is  only  through  them  that  we  can  acquire  a solid  and  fruitful 
knowledge  of  Him.  The  only  right  way  and  suitable 
^ method  of  seeking  Him,  accordingly,  is  through  His  works, 
in  which  He  draws  near  to  us  and  familiarizes  Himself  to 
I us  and  in  some  degree  communicates  Himself  to  us.  Here 
is  not  an  assertion  that  we  learn  nothing  of  God  through 
His  attributes,  which  represent  only  determinations  of  our 
fown.  On  the  contrary,  here  is  an  assertion  that  we  obtain 
through  the  attributes  a solid  and  fruitful  knowledge  of 
God.  Only  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  attributes  of  God  as 
revealed  in  His  activities  tell  us  all  that  God  is,  or  anything 
that  He  is  in  Himself : they  only  tell  us,  in  the  nature  of 
^ the  case,  what  He  is  to  us.  Fortunately,  says  Calvin,  this  is 
what  we  need  to  know  concerning  God,  and  we  may  well 
eschew  all  speculation  concerning  His  intrinsic  nature  and 
content  ourselves  with  knowing  what  He  is  in  His  relation 
jjto  His  creatures.  His  object  is,  not  to  deny  that  God  is 
fwhat  He  seems, — that  His  attributes  revealed  in  His  deal- 
ings with  His  creatures  represent  true  determination  of  His 
nature.  His  object  is  to  affirm  that  these  determinations 
of  His  nature,  revealed  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures, 
constitute  the  sum  of  our  real  knowledge  of  God : and  that 
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apart  from  them  speculation  will  lead  to  no  solid  results. 
He  is  calling  us  back,  not  from  a fancied  knowledge  of  God 
through  His  activities  to  the  recognition  that  we  know 
nothing  of  Him,  that  what  we  call  His  attributes  are  only- 
effects  in  us : but  from  an  a priori  construction  of  an  imag- 
inary deity  to  an  a posteriori  knowledge  of  the  Deity  which 
really  is  and  really  acts.  This  much  we  know,  he  says,  that 
God  is  what  His  works  and  acts  reveal  Him  to  be : though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  His  works  and  acts  reveal  not  His 
metaphysical  Being  but  His  personal  relations, — not  what 

He  is  apud  se,  but  what  He  is  quoad  nos.  j 

Of  the  nature  of  God  in  the  abstract  sense,  thus, — the^ 
quiddity  of  God,  in  scholastic  phrase — Calvin  has  little  to 
say.^^  But  his  refusal  to  go  behind  the  attributes  which 

“ Cf.  P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Calvijn,  p.  26:  “A  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  God  as  such  we  do  not  find  in  Calvin.”  To  teach  us  modesty, 
Calvin  says,  God  says  little  of  His  nature  in  Scripture,  but  to  teach  us 
what  we  ought  to  know  of  Him  he  gives  us  two  epithets — immensity 
and  spirituality  (p.  29).  Again,  De  Godsleer  van  Zwingli  en  Calvijn, 
PP-  30-31  • “The  little  that  Calvin  gives  us  on  this  subject  (the  Divine 
Essence)  limits  itself  to  the  remark  that  God’s  essence  is  ‘immense  and 
spiritual’  (I.  xiii.  i),  ‘incomprehensible  to  us’  (I.  v.  i).”  Again,  p.  38: 
“If  the  aprioristic  method  [as  employed  by  Zwingli]  is  thus  not  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  a doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Calvin’s  aposterior- 
istic  method  is  on  the  other  hand  the  reason  that  his  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  God — apart  from  the  Trinity — are  of  less  significance  than 
Zwingli’s.  Since  our  understanding,  according  to  Calvin,  is  incapable 
of  grasping  what  God  is,  it  is  folly  to  seek  with  arrogant  curiosity  to 
investigate  God’s  nature,  ‘which  is  much  rather  to  be  adored  than 
anxiously  to  be  inquired  into’  {On  Romans  i.  19:  ‘They  are  mad  who 
seek  to  discover  what  God  is’ ; Institutes  I.  ii.  2 : ‘The  essence  of  God 
is  rather  to  be  adored  than  inquired  into’).  If  we  nevertheless  wish 
to  solve  the  problem  up  to  a certain  point,  let  this  be  done  only  by 
means  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  God  has  revealed  His  nature  to  us 
so  far  as  it  is  needful  for  us  to  know  it.  The  warning  he  gives  us  is 
therefore  certainly  fully  comprehensible, — that  ‘those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  what  God  is  should  hold  their 
speculations  within  bounds;  since  it  is  of  much  more  importance  for  us 
to  know  what  kind  of  a being  God  is’  (I.  ii.  2).  How  can  a man  who 
cannot  understand  his  own  nature  be  able  to  comprehend  God’s  nature  ? 
Let  us  then  leave  to  God  the  knowledge  of  Himself : and — so  Calvin 
says — ‘we  leave  it  to  Him  when  we  conceive  Him  as  He  has  revealed 
Himself  to  us,  and  when  we  seek  to  inquire  with  reference  to  Him 
nowhere  else  than  in  His  Word’  (I.  xiii.  21)  ...” 
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are  revealed  to  us  in  God’s  works  and  deeds,  affords  no  justi- 
fication to  us  for  going  behind  them  for  him  and  attributing 
to  him  against  his  protest  developed  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  the  divine  essence,  which  he  vigorously  repudi- 
i ates.  Calvin  has  suffered  more  than  most  men  from  such 
gratuitous  attributions  to  him  of  doctrines  which  he  emphat- 
ically disclaims.  Thus,  not  only  has  it  been  persistently 
asserted  that  he  reduced  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scot- 
ists,  to  the  bare  notion  of  arbitrary  Will,  without  ethical 
^content  or  determination,^®  but  the  contradictory  concep- 

" This  is  fast  becoming  the  popular  representation.  Cf.  e.  g.  Wil- 
liston  Walker,  John  Calvin,  1906,  p.  149:  “Thus  he  owed  to  Scotus, 
doubtless  without  realizing  the  obligation,  the  thought  of  God  as 
almighty  will,  for  motives  behind  whose  choice  it  is  as  absurd  as  it 
is  impious  to  inquire.”  Again,  p.  418:  “Whether  this  Scotist  doctrine 
of  the  rightfulness  of  all  that  God  wills  by  the  mere  fact  of  His  willing 
it,  leaves  God  a moral  character,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  inquire.”  But 
Calvin  does  not  borrow  unconsciously  from  Scotus : he  openly  repu- 
diates Scotus.  And  Calvin  is  so  far  from  representing  the  will  of  God 
to  be  independent  of  His  moral  character,  that  he  makes  it  merely  the 
expression  of  His  moral  character,  and  only  inscrutable  to  us.  Cf. 
also  C.  H.  Irwin,  Jolin  Calvin,  1909,  p.  179:  “Holding  as  he  did  the 
theory  of  Duns  Scotus,  that  a thing  is  right  by  the  mere  fact  of  God 
willing  it,  he  never  questioned  whether  a course  was  or  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Divine  character,  if  he  was  once  convinced  that  it 
was  a course  attributed  to  God  in  Scripture.”  But  Calvin  did  not  hold 
that  a thing  is  made  right  by  the  mere  fact  that  God  wills  it  but  that  the 
fact  that  God  wills  it  (which  fact  Scripture  may  witness  to  us)  is  proof 
enough  to  us  that  it  is  right.  The  vogue  of  this  remarkable  misrepresen- 
tation of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  God  is  doubtless  due  to  its  enunciation 
(though  in  a somewhat  more  guarded  form)  by  Ritschl  (Jahrbb.  fiir 
deutsche  Theologie.  1868,  xiii,  pp.  104  sq.).  Ritschl’s  fundamental  con- 
tention is  that  the  Nominalistic  conception  of  God,  crowded  out  of  the 
Roman  Church  by  Thomism,  yet  survived  in  Luther’s  doctrine  of  the 
enslaved  will  and  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  twofold  predestination  (p.  68), 
which  presuppose  the  idea  of  “the  groundless  arbitrariness  of  God”  in 
His  actions.  Calvin  was  far  from  adopting  this  principle  in  theory  or 
applying  it  consistently.  He  is  aware  of  and  seeks  to  guard  against  its 
dangers  tp.  106)  ; but  his  doctrine  of  a double  predestination  (in 
Ritschl’s  opinion)  proceeds  on  its  assumption:  “In  spite  of  Calvin’s 
reluctance,  we  must  judge  that  the  idea  of  God  which  governs  this  doc- 
trine comes  to  the  same  thing  as  the  Nominalistic  potentia  absoluta”  (p. 
107).  The  same  line  of  reasoning  may  be  read  also  in  Seeberg,  Tc.rt- 
Book  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  § 79,  4 (E.  T.  ii.  397),  who  also  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  this  conception  of  God  is  both  repudiated  by 
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tions  of  a virtual  Deism^®  and  a developed  Pantheism^'^  have 
with  equal  confidence  been  attributed  to  him.  To  instance 
but  a single  example,  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbairn  permits 
himself  to  say  that  “Calvin  was  as  pure,  though  not  as  con- 
scious and  consistent  a Pantheist  as  Spinoza”.^®  Astonish- 
ing as  such  a declaration  is  in  itself,  it  becomes  more  aston- 

Calvin  and  is  destructive  of  his  “logical  structure” ! For  a sufficient 
refutation  of  this  whole  notion  see  Max  Scheibe’s  Calvin’s  Pr'ddestina- 
tionslehre,  pp.  113  sq.  “Calvin”,  says  Scheibe,  “could  therefore  very 
properly  repudiate  the  charge  of  proceeding  on  the  Scoto-nominalistic 
idea  of  the  potentia  absoluta  of  God.  . . . With  Calvin,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  conception  of  the  will  of  God  as  the  highest  causality  has  the 
particular  meaning  that  God  is  not  determined  in  His  actions  by  any- 
thing lying  outside  of  Himself,  . . . while  it  is  distinctly  not  excluded 
that  God  acts  by  virtue  of  an  inner  necessity,  accordant  with  His  nature.” 
Cf.  e.g.A.V.  G.  Allen,  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought  (1884), 
p.  299:  “The  God  who  is  thus  revealed  is  a being  outside  the  frame- 
work of  the  universe,  who  called  the  world  into  existence  by  the  power 
of  His  will.  Calvin  positively  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
immanence.  When  he  spoke  of  that  ‘dog  of  a Lucretius’  who  mingles 
God  and  nature,  he  may  have  also  had  Zwingli  in  his  mind.  In  order 
to  separate  more  completely  between  God  and  man,  he  interposed 
ranks  of  mediators.  ...”  Also,  p.  302:  “In  some  respects  the 
system  of  Calvin  not  merely  repeats  but  exaggerates  the  leading  ideas 
of  Latin  Christianity.  In  no  Latin  writer  is  found  such  a determined 
purpose  to  reject  the  immanence  of  Deity  and  assert  His  transcendence 
and  His  isolation  from  the  world.  In  his  conception  of  God,  as  absolute, 
arbitrary  will,  he  surpasses  Duns  Scotus.  . . . The  separation  be- 

tween God  and  humanity  is  emphasized  as  it  has  never  been  before,  for 
Calvin  insists,  dogmatically  and  formally,  upon  that  which  had  been,  to 
a large  extent,  hitherto,  an  unconscious  though  controlling  sentiment.” 
Prof.  Allen  had  already  represented  the  Augustinian  theology  as 
“resting  upon  the  transcendence  of  Deity  as  its  controlling  principle”, — 
which  he  explains  as  a tacit  “assumption  of  Deism”  (pp.  5,  191). 

" Cf.  Principal  D.  W.  Simon,  Reconciliation  by  Incarnation,  p.  282, 
where  he  speaks  of  “the  Pantheism  . . . with  which  Calvin  is  log- 
ically chargeable — strongly  as  he  might  resent  the  imputation — when  he 
says : ‘Nothing  happens  but  what  He  has  knowingly  and  willingly 
decreed’ ; ‘All  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  world  are  produced 
by  the  secret  agency  of  the  hand  of  God’;  ‘Not  heaven  and  earth  and 
inanimate  creatures  only,  but  also  the  counsels  and  wills  of  men  are 
so  governed  as  to  move  exactly  in  the  course  which  He  has  destined.” 
To  Dr.  Simon  providential  government  of  the  world  implies  pantheism ! 

“ The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  1893,  p.  164.  Even  H.  M. 
Gwatkin,  The  Knowledge  of  God,  etc.,  1906,  II.  226,  having  spoken  of 
Calvin  as  “taking  over  from  the  Scotists”  his  conception  of  God  as 
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ishing  still  when  we  observe  the  ground  on  which  it  is  based. 
This  consists  essentially  in  the  discovery  that  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  Calvinism  is  that  “God’s  is  the  only 
'^efficient  will  in  the  universe,  and  so  He  is  the  one  ultimate 
causal  reality”,^® — upon  which  the  certainly  very  true  re- 
mark is  made  that  “the  universalized  Divine  will  is  an  even 
more  decisive  and  comprehensive  Pantheism  than  the  uni- 
versalized Divine  substance”. The  logical  process  by 
which  the  Calvinistic  conception  of  the  sovereign  will  of 
God  as  the  prirna  causa  reruvi — where  the  very  term  prinia 
implies  the  existence  and  reality  of  “second  causes” — is 
transmuted  into  the  Pantheising  notion  that  the  will  of  God 
is  the  sole  efficient  cause  operative  in  the  universe ; or  by 
''which  the  Calvinistic  conception  of  God  as  the  sovereign 
ruler  of  the  universe  whose  “will  is  the  necessity  of  things” 
is  transmuted  into  the  reduction  of  God,  Hegelian-wise,  into 
^ pure  and  naked  will,®^ — although  it  has  apparently  appealed 
to  many,  is  certainly  very  obscure.  In  point  of  fact,  when 
the  Calvinist  spoke  of  God  as  the  prima  causa  rerum — the 
phrase  is  cited  from  William  Ames^^ — he  meant  by  it  only 
that  all  that  takes  place  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  will,  not  that  the  divine  will  is  the  only  efficient 
cause  in  the  universe;  and  when  Calvin  quotes  approvingly 

“sovereign  and  inscrutable  will”,  adds  that  he  needed  only  to  suppose 
further  that  “the  divine  will”  is  “necessitated  as  well  as  inscrutable”  to 
have  taught  a Pantheistic  system.  But  as  he  thus  allows  Calvin  did 
not  suppose  this,  and  had  just  pointed  out  that  Calvin  explains  that 
God  is  not  an  “absolute  and  arbitrary  power”,  we  probably  need  not 
look  upon  this  language  as  other  than  rhetorical ; it  certainly  is  not  true 
to  the  facts  in  either  of  its  members. 

" P.  164.  Cf.  p.  430.  It  is  Amesius  to  whom  Dr.  Fairbairn  appeals 
to  justify  this  statement:  but  he  misinterprets  Amesius. 

“P.  168. 

” C/.  Baur,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  d.  Dreieinigkeit,  III  (1843), 
PP-  35  sq. 

^'‘Medulla,  I.  vii.  38:  “Hence  the  will  of  God  is  the  first  cause  of 
things.  ‘By  thy  will  they  are  and  were  created’  (Apoc.  iv.  ii).  But  the 
will  of  God,  as  He  wills  to  operate  ad  extra,  does  not  presuppose  the 
goodness  of  the  object,  but  by  willing  posits  and  makes  it  good.” 
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from  Augustine — for  the  words  are  Augustine’s®® — ^that 
“the  will  of  God  is  the  necessity  of  things”,  so  little  is  either 
he  or  Augustine  making  use  of  the  words  in  a Pantheistic 
sense  that  he  hastens  to  explain  that  what  he  means  is  only 
that  whatever  God  has  willed  will  certainly  come  to  pass, 
although  it  comes  to  pass  in  “such  a manner  that  the  cause 
and  matter  of  it  are  found  in”  the  second  causes  {nt  causa 
et  materia  in  ipsis  reperiatur)  P*  __ 

Calvin  beyond  all  question  did  cherish  a very  robust 
faith  in  the  immanence  of  God.  “Our  very  existence”, 
he  says,  “is  subsistence  in  God  alone”  (I.  i.  i).  He  even 
allows,  as  Dr.  Fairbairn  does  not  fail  to  inform  us,  that 
it  may  be  said  with  a pious  meaning — so  only  it  be  the 
expression  of  a pious  mind — that  “nature  is  God”  (I.  v.^ 
end).®®  But  Dr.  Fairbairn  neglects  to  mention  that  Calvin 


“The  phrase  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Fairbairn  (p.  164)  as  Calvin’s,  to  sup- 
port the  assertion  that  he  was  “as  pure  a pantheist  as  Spinoza”.  But 
it  is  cited  by  Calvin  (III.  xxiii.  8)  from  Augustine.  The  matter  in 
immediate  discussion  is  the  perdition  of  the  reprobate. 

“ III.  xxiii.  8. 

“ Cf.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Zwingli  en  Calvijn,  p.  26 : “Accordingly 
also  Pliny  was  right — according  to  Zwingli  {De  Provid.  Dei  Anamnema, 
iv.  90) — in  calling  what  he  calls  God,  nature,  since  the  learned  cannot 
adjust  themselves  to  the  conceptions  of  God  of  the  ununderstanding 
multitude;  while  by  nature  he  meant  the  power  which  moves  all  things 
together,  and  that  is  nothing  else  but  God.”  Again,  on  the  general 
question  of  the  charge  of  Pantheism  brought  against  Zwingli,  pp.  27-8: 
“As  is  well  known,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a pantheistic 
element  in  Zwingli’s  Anamnema.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
some  expressions  which  sound  Spinozistic;  and  for  those  who  see 
Pantheism  in  every  controversion  of  fortuitism,  Zwingli  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a Pantheist.  Yet  if  we  are  to  discover  Spinozism  in  Zwingli, 
we  can  with  little  difficulty  point  to  traces  of  Spinozism  also  in  Paul. 
Such  a passage  as  the  following,  for  example,  would  certainly  have 
been  subscribed  by  Paul : Tf  anything  comes  to  pass  by  its  own 
power  or  counsel,  then  the  wisdom  and  power  of  our  Deity  would 
be  superfluous  there.  And  if  that  were  true,  then  the  wisdom  of 
the  Deity  would  not  be  supreme,  because  it  would  not  comprehend 

and  take  in  all  things ; and  his  power  would  not  be  omnipotent, 

because  then  there  would  exist  power  independent  of  God’s  power, 
and  in  that  case  there  would  be  another  power  which  would  not  be 
the  power  of  the  Deity’  (0pp.  vi.  85).  In  any  case,  Zwingli  cannot 

be  given  the  blame  of  standing  apart  from  the  other  Reformers 
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adds  at  once,  that  the  expression  is  “crude  and  unsuitable” 
{dura  et  impropria),  since  “nature  is  rather  the  order  pre- 
scribed by  God”;  and,  moreover,  noxious,  because  tending 
to  “involve  God  confusedly  with  the  inferior  course  of  His 
works”.  He  neglects  also  to  mention  that  the  statement 
occurs  at  the  end  of  a long  discussion,  in  which,  after  re- 
buking those  who  throw  an  obscuring  veil  over  God,  “retire 
Him  behind  nature”,  and  so  substitute  nature  for  Him, — 
Calvin  inveighs  against  the  “babble  about  some  sort  of 
hidden  inspiration  which  actuates  the  whole  world”,  as  not 
only  “weak”  but  “altogether  profane”,  and  brands  the  spec- 
ulation of  a universal  mind  animating  and  actuating  the 
world  as  simply  jejune  (I.  v.  4 and  5).  Even  his  beloved 
Seneca  is  reproved  for  “imagining  a divinity  transfused 
through  all  parts  of  the  world”  so  that  God  is  all  that  we 
see  and  all  that  we  do  not  see  as  well  (I.  xiii.  i),  while  the 
Pantheistic  scheme  of  Servetus  is  made  the  object  of  an 
extended  refutation  (II.  xiv.  5-8).  To  ascribe  an  essentially 
Pantheistic  conception  of  God  to  Calvin  in  the  face  of  such 
frequent  and  energetic  repudiations  of  it  on  his  own  part®® 
is  obviously  to  miss  his  meaning  altogether.  If  he  “may  be 
said  to  have  anticipated  Spinoza  in  his  notion  of  God  as 
causa  immanens’\  and  “Spinoza  may  be  said  ...  to  have 
perfected  and  reduced  to  philosophical  consistency  the  Cal- 
vinistic  conception  of  Deity”,®'^ — this  can  mean  nothing 
^more  than  that  Calvin  was  not  a Deist.  And  in  point  of  fact 

on  this  point.  Calvin  certainly  recognizes  (Inst.  I.  v.  5)  that — so  it 
occurs,  simply — ‘it  may  be  said  out  of  a pious  mind  that  nature  is 
God’  (cf.  Zwingli,  VI.  a.  619:  ‘Call  God  Himself  Nature,  with  the 
philosophers,  the  principle  from  which  all  things  take  their  origin,  from 
which  the  soul  begins  to  be’) ; although  he  adds  the  warning  that  in 
matters  of  such  importance  ‘no  expressions  should  be  employed  likely 
to  cause  offence’.  Danaeus  (Lib.  I.  77  of  his  Ethices  Christ,  lib.  ires'), 
marvels  that  those  who  would  fain  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  should 
conceive  of  God  and  nature  as  two  different  hypostases,  since  even  the 
heathen  philosophers  (and  like  Zwingli,  he  names  Seneca)  more  truly 
taught  that  ‘the  nature  by  which  we  have  been  brought  forth  is  nothing 
else  than  God’.”  . . . 

“ C/.  instances  in  addition  at  I.  xiv.  i,  I.  xv.  5. 

" Fairbairn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  165-6. 
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he  repudiated  Deism  with  a vehemence  equal  to  that  which 
he  displays  against  Pantheism.  To  rob  God  of  the  active 
exercise  of  His  judgment  and  providence,  shutting  Him  up 
as  an  idler  (otiosum)  in  heaven,  he  characterizes  as  nothing 
less  than  “detestable  frenzy”,  since,  says  he,  “nothing  could 
less  comport  with  God  than  to  commit  to  fortune  the  aban- 
doned government  of  the  world,  shut  His  eyes  to  the  iniqui- 
ties of  men  and  let  them  wanton  with  impunity”  (I.  iv.  2).®® 


Theism,  in  which  stress  is  laid  at  once  on  His  transcendence 
and  His  immanence,  and  emphasis  is  thrown  on  His  right- 
eous government  of  the  world.  “Let  us  bear  in  mind,  then”, 
he  says  as  he  passes  from  his  repudiation  of  Pantheism, 
“that  there  is  one  God,  who  governs  all  natures”  (I.  v.  6, 
init.),  “and  wishes  us  to  look  to  Him, — to  put  our  trust  in 
Him,  to  worship  and  call  upon  Him”  (I.  v.  6)  ; to  whom  we 
can  look  up  as  to  a Father  from  whom  we  expect  and  receive  j 
tokens  of  love  (I.  v.  3).  So  little  is  he  inclined  to  reduce] 
this  divine  Father  to  bare  will,  that  he  takes  repeated  occa- 
sion expressly  to  denounce  this  Scotist  conception.  The 
will  of  God,  he  says,  is  to  us  indeed  the  unique  rule  of  right- 
eousness and  the  supremely  just  cause  of  all  things;  but 
we  are  not  like  the  sophists  to  prate  about  some  sort  of 
“absolute  will”  of  God,  “profanely  separating  His  right- 
eousness from  His  power”,  but  rather  to  adore  the  govern- 
ing providence  which  presides  over  all  things  and  from 
which  nothing  can  proceed  which  is  not  right,  though  the 
reasons  for  it  may  be  hidden  from  us  (I.  xvii,  2,  end). 
“Nevertheless”,  he  remarks  in  another  place,  after  having 
exhorted  his  readers  to  find  in  the  will  of  God  a sufficient 
account  of  things, — “nevertheless,  we  do  not  betake  our- 

“C/.  I.  xvi.  i:  “To  make  God  a momentaneous  creator,  who  entirely 
finished  all  His  work  at  once,  were  frigid  and  jejune”,  etc.  Also  the 
Genevan  Catechism  of  1545  {0pp.  vi.  15-18);  The  particularization  of 
God’s  creatorship  in  the  creed  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  God 
so  created  His  works  at  once  that  afterwards  He  rejects  the  care  of 
them.  It  is  rather  so  to  be  held  that  the  world  as  it  was  made  by  Him 
at  once,  so  now  is  conserved  by  Him;  and  He  is  to  remain  their 
supreme  governor,  etc. 


Calvin’s  conception  of  God  is  that  of  a pure  and 
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selves  to  the  fiction  of  absolute  power,  which,  as  it  is  pro- 
fane, so  ought  to  be  deservedly  detestable  to  us : we  do  not 
"“imagine  that  the  God  who  is  a law  to  Himself  is  exlex,  . . . 
the  will  of  God  is  not  only  pure  from  all  fault,  but  is  the 
supreme  rule  of  perfection,  even  the  law  of  all  laws”  (III. 
xxiii,  2,  end).®®  In  a word,  the  will  of  God  is  to  Calvin 
~ the  supreme  rule  for  us,  because  it  is  the  perfect  expression 
^of  the  divine  perfections.®® 

Calvin  thus  refuses  to  be  classified  as  either  Deist,  Pan- 
theist or  Scotist;  and  those  who  would  fain  make  him  one 
or  the  other  of  these  have  nothing  to  go  upon  except  that 
on  the  one  hand  he  does  proclaim  the  transcendence  of 
God  and  speaks  with  contempt  of  men  who  imagine  that 
divinity  is  transfused  into  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  there  is  a portion  of  God  not  only  in  us  but  even  in 
wood  and  stone  (I.  xiii.  i,  22)  ; and  on  the  other  he  does 
- proclaim  the  immanence  of  God  and  invites  us  to  look 
upon  His  works  or  to  descend  within  ourselves  to  find  Him 
who  “everywhere  diffuses,  sustains,  animates  and  quickens  all 
things  in  heaven  and  in  earth”,  who,  “circumscribed  by  no 

” It  is  not  uncommon  for  historians  of  doctrine  who  are  inclined  to 
represent  Calvin  as  enunciating  the  Scotist  principle,  therefore,  to 
suggest  that  he  is  scarcely  consistent  with  himself.  Thus,  e.  g.,  H.  C. 
Sheldon,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1886),  II.  93:  “Some,  who 
were  inclined  to  extreme  views  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  asserted  the 
Scotist  maxim  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  absolute  rule  of  right. 
Luther’s  words  are  quite  as  explicit  as  those  of  Scotus.  . . . ‘The 
will  of  God’,  says  Calvin  . . . (VI.  iii.  23).  . . . Calvin,  however, 
notwithstanding  this  strong  statement,  suggests  after  all  that  he  meant 
not  so  much  that  God’s  will  is  absolutely  the  highest  rule  of  right,  as 
that  it  is  one  which  we  cannot  transcend,  and  must  regard  as  binding 
on  our  own  judgment;  for  he  adds,  ‘We  represent  not  God  as  lawless, 
who  is  a law  to  Himself’.’’ 

^ Cf.  Bavinck,  Geref.  Dogmatiek.  II.  226,  who  after  remarking  on 
Calvin’s  rejection  of  the  Scotist  notion  of  potentia  absoluta,  as  a “pro- 
fane invention” — adducing  Instt.  III.  xxiii.  1-5;  I.  xvi.  3,  II.  vii.  5, 
IV.  xvii.  24,  Comm,  in  Jes.  239,  in  Luk.  118,  adds:  “The  Romanists  on 
this  account  charge  Calvin  with  limiting  and  therefore  denying  God’s 
omnipotence  (Bellarmine,  De  Gratia  et  Lib.  Arbitrio,  III.  c.  15).  But 
Calvin  is  not  denying  that  God  can  do  more  than  He  actually  does,  but 
only  opposing  such  a potentia  absoluta  as  is  not  connected  with  His 
Being  or  Virtues,  and  can  therefore  do  all  kinds  of  inconsistent  things.” 
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boundaries,  by  transfusing  His  own  vigor  into  all  things, 
breathes  into  them  being,  life  and  motion”  (I.  xiii.  14)  ; 
while  still  again  he  does  proclaim  the  will  of  God  to  be 
inscrutable  by  such  creatures  as  we  are  and  to  constitute  to 
us  the  law  of  righteousness,  to  be  accepted  as  such  withoi^ 
murmurings  or  questionings.  In  point  of  fact,  all  these 
charges  are  but  several  modes  of  expressing  the  dislike  their 
authors  feel  for  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
divine  will,  which,  following  Augustine,  he  declares  to  be 
“the  necessity  of  things” ; they  would  fain  brand  this  hated 
conception  with  some  name  of  opprobrium,  and,  therefore, 
seek  to  represent  Calvin  now  as  hiding  God  deistically  be- 
hind His  own  law,  and  now  as  reducing  Him  to  a mere 
stream  of  causality,  or  at  least  to  mere  naked  will.®^  By 
thus  declining  alternately  to  contradictories  they  show  suffi- 
ciently clearly  that  in  reality  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  God  coin- 
cides with  none  of  these  characterizations. 

The  peculiarity  of  Calvin’s  conception  of  God,  we  per^A 
ceive,  is  not  indefiniteness,  but  reverential  sobriety.  Clear- 
ing his  skirts  of  all  Pantheistic,  Deistic,  Scotist  notions, — 
and  turning  aside  even  to  repudiate  Manichaeism  and  An- 
thropomorphism (I.  xiii.  i) — he  teaches  a pure  theism 

" A flagrant  example  may  be  found  in  the  long  argument  of  F.  C. 
Baur,  Die  christl.  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit,  III.  (1843),  pp.  35  ff., 
where  he  represents  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation 
as  postulating  in  God  a schism  between  mercy  and  justice  which  can  be 
reduced  only  by  thinking  of  Him  as  wholly  indifferent  to  good  and 
evil,  and  indeed  of  good  and  evil  as  a non-existent  opposition.  If  jus- 
tice is  an  equally  absolute  attribute  with  God  as  grace,  he  argues,  then 
evil  and  good  are  at  one,  in  that  reality  cannot  be  given  to  the  attri- 
bute in  which  the  absolute  being  of  God  consists  without  evil.  Evil  has 
the  same  relation  to  the  absolute  being  of  God  as  good;  and  “God  is 
in  the  same  sense  the  principle  of  evil  as  of  good” ; and  “as  God’s 
justice  cannot  be  without  its  object,  God  must  provide  this  object”. 
“But  if  evil  as  well  as  the  good  is  from  God,  then  on  that  very  account 
evil  is  good:  thus  good  and  evil  are  entirely  indifferent  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  the  absolute  Dualism  is  resolved  into  the  same  absolute 
arbitrariness  (Willkiir)  in  which  Duns  Scotus  had  placed  the  absolute 
Being  of  God.”  This,  however,  is  not  represented  as  Calvin’s  view, 
but  as  the  consequence  of  Calvin’s  view — as  drawn  out  in  the  Hege- 
lianizing  dialectic  of  Baur. 
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which  he  looks  upon  as  native  to  men  (I.  x.  3).  The  nature 
of  this  one  God,  he  conceives,  can  be  known  to  us  only  as 
He  manifests  it  in  His  works  (I.  v.  9)  ; that  is  to  say,  only 
in  His  perfections.  What  we  call  the  attributes  of  God 
— • thus  become  to  Calvin  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  Him. 
In  these  manifestations  of  His  character  we  see  not  indeed 
what  He  is  in  Himself,  but  what  He  is  to  us  (I.  x.  2) ; but 
< what  we  see  Him  to  be  thus  to  us.  He  truly  is,  and  this  is 
Lall  we  can  know  about  Him.  W e might  expect  to  find  in  the 
Institutes,  therefore,  a comprehensive  formal  discussion  of 
the  attributes,  by  means  of  which  what  God  is  to  us  should 
be  fully  set  before  us.  This,  however,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  we  do  not  get.®^  And  much  less  do  we  get  any  meta- 
physical discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
their  relation  to  one  another,  or  to  the  divine  essence  of 
which  they  are  determinations.  We  must  not  therefore 
suppose,  however,  that  we  get  little  or  nothing  of  them,  or 
little  or  nothing  to  the  point.  On  the  contrary,  besides  inci- 
dental allusions  to  them  throughout  the  discussion,  from 
which  we  may  glean  much  of  Calvin’s  conceptions  of  them, 
they  are  made  the  main  subject  of  two  whole  chapters,  the 
one  of  which  discusses  in  considerable  detail  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  perfections  in  His  works  and  deeds,  the  other 
the  revelation  made  of  them  in  His  Word.  We  have  already 
remarked  upon  the  skill  with  which  Calvin,  at  the  opening 
of  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  God  (ch.  x),  manages, 
under  color  of  pointing  out  the  harmony  of  the  description 
of  God  given  in  the  Scriptures  with  the  conception  of  Him 
we  may  draw  from  His  works,  to  bring  all  he  had  to  say  of 
the  divine  attributes  at  once  before  the  reader’s  eye.  The 
Scriptures,  says  he,  are  in  essence  here  merely  a plainer 
(I.  xi.  i)  republication  of  the  general  revelation  given  of 
God  in  His  works  and  deeds : they  “contain  nothing”  in 

^ Cf.  P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Zwingli  en  Calvijn,  p.  40: 
“Neither  in  Zwingli  nor  in  Calvin  do  we  meet  with  a formal  ‘doctrine 
of  the  attributes’  or  with  a classification  of  the  attributes.  No  doubt 
it  happens  that  both  occasionally  name  a number  of  attributes  together;, 
and  have  something  to  say  of  each  attribute  in  particular.” 
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their  descriptions  of  God,  “but  what  may  be  known  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  creatures”  (I.  x.  2,  med.).  And  he 
illustrates  this  remark  by  quoting  from  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
6),  the  Psalms  (cxlv)  and  the  prophets  (Jer.  ix.  24)  pas- 
sages in  which  God  is  richly  described,  and  remarking  on 
the  harmony  of  the  perfections  enumerated  with  those  which 
he  had  in  the  earlier  chapter  (v)  pointed  out  as  illustrated  in 
the  divine  works  and  deeds.  This  comparison  involves  a 
tolerably  full  enumeration  and  some  discussion  of  the  sev- 
eral attributes,  here  on  the  basis  of  Scripture,  as  formerly 
(ch.  v)  on  the  basis  of  nature.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
neglect  the  attributes  so  much  as  deal  with  them  in  a some- 
what indirect  manner.  And,  we  may  add,  in  a highly  prac- 
tical way : for  here  too  his  zeal  is  to  avoid  “airy  and  vain 
speculations”  of  what  God  is  in  Himself  and  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  what  He  is  to  us,  that  our  knowledge  of  Him  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  a lively  perception  and  religious  reaction 
(I.  X.  2 init.  et  fin.). 


of  the  attributes — his  name  for  them  is  “virtues’  ”^ — and 
even  hints  at  a certain  classification  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  passages  formed  the  opening  words 
of  the  first  draft  of  the  Institutes,  but  fell  out  in  the  subse- 
quent revisions — to  the  regret  of  some,  who  consider  it,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  comprehensive  description  of  God  Cal- 
vin has  given  us.®^  It  runs  as  follows : “The  sum  of  holy 

^Virtutes  Dei,  I.  ii.  i;  v..  9,  9,  10;  x.  2.  In  xiii.  4 med.  he  uses  the 
term  attributa.  In  xiii.  i,  speaking  of  the  divine  spirituality  and  im- 
mensity, he  used  epitheta. 

“ Kdstlin,  as  cited,  p.  62 ; “On  the  other  hand, — and  this  is  the  most 
important  for  us, — there  is  not  given  in  the  Institutes  any  comprehen- 
sive presentation  of  the  attributes,  especially  of  the  ethical  attributes 
of  God,  nor  is  any  such  attempted  anywhere  afterwards ; the  first 
edition,  which  began  with  some  comprehensive  propositions  about  God 
as  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  mercy,  etc.,  rather  raises  an  expecta- 
tion of  something  more  in  the  later,  more  thoroughly  worked  out 
editions  of  the  work : but  these  propositions  fell  out  of  the  first  edition 
and  were  never  afterward  developed.”  In  the  intermediate  editions 
(1543-1550)  this  paragraph  has  taken  the  form  of:  “Nearly  the  whole 
sum  of  our  wisdom — and  this  certainly  should  be  esteemed  true  and 
solid  wisdom — consists  in  two  facts : the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 


In  a number  of  passages  Calvin  brings  together  a 
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doctrine  consists  of  just  these  two  points,' — the  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  These,  now,  are 
the  things  which  we  must  keep  in  mind  concerning  God. 

I First,  we  should  hold  fixed  in  firm  faith  that  He  is  infinite 
wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  mercy,  truth,  power 
(virtus)  and  life,  so  that  there  exists  no  other  wisdom, 
righteousness,  goodness,  mercy,  truth,  power  and  life 
(Baruch  iii.  31,  35;  James  i.  16),  and  wheresoever  any  of 
these  things  is  seen,  it  is  from  Him  (Rev.  xvi.  1-4,  9).  Sec- 
J.  ondly,  that  all  that  is  in  heaven  or  on  earth  has  been  created 
for  His  glory  (Ps.  cxlviii.  1-14;  Dan.  iii.  28,  29)  ; and  it  is 
justly  due  to  Him  that  everything,  according  to  its  own 
nature,  should  serve  Him,  acknowledge  His  authority,  seek 
His  glory  and  obediently  accept  Him  as  Lord  and  King 
j (Rev.  i.  25).  Thirdly,  that  He  is  Himself  a just  judge,  and 
will  therefore  be  severely  avenged  on  those  who  depart  from 
His  commandments,  and  are  not  in  all  things  subject  to  His 
will;  who  in  thought,  word  and  deed  have  not  sought  His 
glory  (Ps.  Ixxix.  10,  18;  Rev.  ii.  6,  li).  In  the  fourth 
V place  that  He  is  merciful  and  long-suffering,  and  will  receive 
into  His  kingdom,  the  miserable  and  despised  who  take 
refuge  in  His  clemency  and  trust  in  His  faithfulness ; and  is 
ready  to  spare  and  forgive  those  who  ask  His  favor,  to 
succor  and  help  those  who  seek  His  aid,  and  desirous  of 
I saving  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him  (Is.  Iv.  3,  6 ; Ps.  xxv. 
L6-ii,  Ixxxv.  3-5,  10).”  In  the  first  clause  of  this  striking 
paragraph  we  have  a formal  enumeration  of  God’s  ethical 
attributes,  which  is  apparently  meant  to  be  generically  com- 

ourselves.  The  one,  now,  not  only  shows  that  there  is  one  God 
whom  all  ought  to  worship  and  adore,  but  at  the  same  time  teaches 
also  that  this  one  God  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  wisdom,  goodness, 
righteousness,  justice,  mercy,  power,  holiness,  so  that  we  are  taught 
that  we  ought  to  expect  and  seek  all  these  things  from  Him,  and  when 
we  receive  them  to  refer  them  to  Him  with  praise  and  gratitude.  The 
other,  however,  by  manifesting  to  us  our  weakness,  misery,  vanity  and 
foulness,  first  brings  us  into  serious  humility,  dejection,  diffidence  and 
hatred  of  ourselves,  and  then  kindles  a longing  in  us  to  seek  God,  in 
whom  is  to  be  found  every  good  thing  of  which  we  discover  ourselves 
to  be  so  empty  and  lacking.” 
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plete, — although  in  the  course  of  the  paragraph  other  specific 
forms  of  attributes  here  enumerated  occur;  and  all  of  them 
are  declared  to  exist  in  God  in  an  infinite  mode.  The  list  con- 
tains seven  items:  wisdom;  righteousness;  goodness  (clem- 
ency) ; mercy  (long-sufferingness)  ; truth;  power;  life.®®  If 
we  compare  this  list  with  the  enumeration  in  the  famous 
definition  of  God  in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism 
(Q.  4),®®  we  shall  see  that  it  is  practically  the  same:  the 
only  difference  being  that  Calvin  adds  to  the  general  term 
‘goodness’  the  more  specific  ‘mercy’,  affixes  ‘life’  at  the  end, 
and  omits  ‘holiness’,  doubtless  considering  it  to  be  covered 
by  the  general  term  ‘righteousness’. 

If  just  this  enumeration  does  not  recur  in  the  Institutes 
as  finally  revised,  something  very  like  it  evidently  underlies 
more  passages  than  one.  Even  in  the  first  section  of  the  first 
chapter,  which  has  taken  its  place,  we  have  an  enumeration 
of  the  ‘good  things’  (hona)  in  God  which  stand  opposed  to 
our  ‘evil  things’  (ma/a),  that  brings  together  wisdom,  power, 
goodness  and  righteousness : for  in  God  alone,  we  are  told, 
can  be  found  “the  true  light  oi  wisdom,  soWd  power  (virtus), 
a perfect  affluence  of  all  good  things,  and  the  purity  of  right- 
eousness” (I.  i.  i).  In  the  opening  section  of  the  next  chapT\ 
ter  we  have  two  enumerations  of  the  divine  perfections, 
obviously  rhetorical,  and  yet  betraying  an  underlying  basis 
of  systematic  arrangement : the  later  and  fuller  of  these 
brings  together  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  righteousness, 
justice,  mercy, — closing  with  a reference  to  God’s  powerful 
‘protection’.  God,  we  are  told,  “sustains  this  world  by  His 
immense  pozver  (immensa  pofentia),  governs  it  b)^  His  wis-  " 
dom,  preserves  it  by  His  goodness,  rules  over  the  human  race 
especially  by  His  righteousness  and  justice  (judicium), 
bears  with  it  in  His  mercy,  defends  it  by  His  protection 

In  the  list  which  takes  the  place  of  this  in  the  middle  editions  of 
the  Institutes,  the  order  is  different  (and  scarcely  so  regular),  and 
‘life’  is  omitted,  while  ‘justice’  is  added  to  ‘righteousness’,  and  ‘sanctity’ 
appended  at  the  end,  and  ‘potentia’  substituted  for  ‘virtus’ : “truth ; 
wisdom;  goodness;  righteousness;  justice;  mercy;  (power);  holiness.” 

'"’“Wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.” 
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l^pracsidiuni) The  most  complete  enumerations  of  all, 
phowever,  are  given,  when,  leaving  the  intimations  of  nature, 
Calvin  analyses  some  Scriptural  passages  with  a view  to 
drawing  out  their  descriptions  of  the  divine  perfections.  His 
analysis  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  6 is  particularly  full  (I.  x.  2).  He 
finds  the  divine  eternity  and  self-existence  embodied  in  the 
name  Jehovah;  the  divine  strength  and  power  (virtus  et 
potentia)  expressed  in  the  name  Elohim;  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion itself  an  enumeration  of  those  virtues  which  describe 
God  not  indeed  as  He  is  apiid  se,  but  as  He  is  erga  nos — to 
wit.  His  clemency,  goodness,  mercy,  righteousness,  justice, 
truth.  The  strongest  claim  which  this  passage  has  on  our 
interest,  however,  is  the  suggestion  it  bears  of  a classification 
of  the  attributes.  The  predication  to  God  of  eternity  and 
self-existence  ( avrovaia  ) evidently  is  for  Calvin  something 
specifically  different  from  the  ascription  to  Him  of  those 
virtues  by  which  are  described  not  what  He  is  apiid  se,  but 
what  He  shows  Himself  to  be  erga  nos.  They  in  a word 
belong  rather  to  the  quiddity  of  God  than  to  His  qualitas. 
In  a subsequent  passage  (xiii.  i)  we  have  a plainer  hint  to 
the  same  effect.  There  we  are  given  “two  epithets”  which 
we  are  told  are  applied  by  Scripture  to  the  very  “essence” 
of  God,  in  its  rare  speech  concerning  His  essence — immen- 
sity and  spirituality.®’^  It  seems  quite  clear,  then,  that  Calvin 
was  accustomed  to  distinguish  in  his  thought  between  such 
I epithets,  describing  what  God  is  apud  se,  and  those  virtues 
Jhy  which  He  is  manifested  to  us  in  His  relations  erga  nos. 
That  is  to  say,  he  distinguishes  between  what  are  sometimes 
called  His  physical  or  metaphysical  and  His  ethical  attrib- 
utes : that  is  to  say,  between  the  fundamental  modes  of  the 
Divine  Being  and  the  constitutive  qualities  of  the  Divine 
Person.®® 

/~^If  we  profit  by  this  hint  and  then  collect  the  attributes 

” Quod  de  immensa  et  spiritual!  Dei  essentia  traditur  in  Scripturis 
. . . parce  de  sua  essentia  disserit,  duobus  tamen  illis  quae  dixi 

epithetis.  . . . 

See  the  distinction  very  luminously  drawn  out  by  J.  H.  Thornwell, 
Works,  I.  168-9. 
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of  the  two  classes  as  Calvin  occasionally  mentions  them,  we 
shall  in  effect  reconstruct  Calvin’s  definition  of  God.®®  This 
would  run  somewhat  as  follows : There  is  but  one  only  true 
God,'^®  a self-existent,'^^  simple,’^^  invisible,''^®  incomprehen- 
sible'^^ Spirit,'^®  infinite,'^®  immense, eternal,'^®  perfect/® 
in  His  Being,  power,®®  knowledge,®^  wisdom,®^  righteous- 
ness,®® justice,®^  holiness,®®  goodness®®  and  truth. ®'^  In  ac^ 

Perhaps  as  near  as  Calvin  ever  came  to  framing  an  exact  definition 
of  God  apud  se,  is  the  description  of  God  in  the  middle  edd.  of  the 
Institutes,  VI.  7 (0pp.  xxix,  480),  summed  up  in  the  opening  words: 
"That  there  is  one  God  of  eternal,  infinite  and  spiritual  essence,  the 
Scriptures  currently  declare  with  plainness.”  The  essence  of  God  then 
is  eternal,  infinite  and  spiritual.  Cf.  Adv.  P.  Caroli  Calumnias  (0pp. 
vii.  312)  : “The  one  God  which  the  Scriptures  preach  to  us  we  believe 
in  and  adore,  and  we  think  of  Him  as  He  is  described  to  us  by  them, 
to  wit,  as  of  eternal,  infinite  and  spiritual  essence,  who  also  alone  has 
in  Himself  the  power  of  existence  from  Himself  and  bestows  it  upon 
His  creatures.” 

’“unicus  et  verus  Deus,  I.  ii.  2;  unicus  Deus,  xii.  i;  xiii.  2;  unus 
Deus,  ii,  i;  v.  6;  x.  3;  xii.  i;  verus  Deus,  x.  3;  unitas  Dei,  xiii.  i,  etc. 

”a  se  principium  habens,  v.  6;  airovata,  x.  2;  aProvcla,  id  est  a se 
ipso  existentia,  xiv.  3. 

"simplex  Dei  essentia,  xiii.  2;  simplex  et  individua  essentia  Dei, 
xiii.  2;  una  simplexque  Deitas,  Adv.  Val.  Gent. 

"invisibilis  Deus,  II.  vi.  4 (made  visible  in  Christ,  so  also  II.  ix.  4)  ; 
invisibilis  I.  xi.  3 (of  Holy  Spirit). 

” incomprehensibilis  v.  i;  xi.  3 (in  xiii.  i apparently  used  for  im- 
mensaX 

” spiritualis  Del  essentia,  xiii.  i ; spiritualis  natura,  xiii.  i. 

"in  Deo  residet  bonorum  infinitas,  i.  i (cf.  ed.  i.  I.  ad  init  [p.  42], 
infinitam). 

"immensa  essentia  Dei,  xiii.  i ; ejus  immensitas,  xiii,  i;  immensitas, 
xiii.  I ; immensa  Dei  essentia,  xiii.  2. 

"aeternitas,  v.  6;  x.  2;  xiii.  17;  xiv.  3;  aeternus  [Deus],  v.  6. 

"exacta  justiciae,  sapientiae  virtutis  ejus  perfectio,  i.  2. 

“potentia,  ii.  i ; v.  3,  6,  8;  x.  2 ; immensa  potentia,  ii,  i ; v.  i,  3,  6,  8; 
omnipotentia,  xvi.  3;  omnipotens,  xvi.  3:  virtus,  i.  i,  3;  v.  6;  x.  2; 
virtus  et  potentia,  x.  2. 

'^notitia,  HI.  xxi  5;  praescientia.  III.  xxi.  5. 

“sapientia,  i.  i,  3;  ii.  i ; v.  i,  2,  3,  8,  10;  mirifica  sapientia,  v.  2. 
“justitia,  ii.  i;  x.  2;  III.  xxiii.  4;  justitiae  puritas,  i.  i;  justitia  judi- 
ciumque,  ii.  I. 

“judicium  ii.  i;  x.  2;  justitia  judiciumque,  ii.  i;  justus  judex,  ii.  i. 
“ sanctitas,  x.  2 ; puritas,  i.  3 ; divina  puritas,  i.  2. 

“bonitas,  ii.  i ; v.  3,  6,  9;  x.  i,  2;  xv.  i : bonus,  iii.  2. 

“veritas,  x.  2;  Deus  verax.  III.  xx.  26. 
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fdition  to  these  more  general  designations,  Calvin  employs 
a considerable  number  of  more  specific  terms,  by  which  he 
more  precisely  expresses  his  thought  and  more  fully  expli- 
cates the  contents  of  the  several  attributes.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  is  fond  of  the  term  “severity”®*  when  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  give  expression  to  God’s  attitude  as  a just 
judge  to  the  wicked;  and  he  is  fond  of  setting  in  contrast 
with  it  the  corresponding  term  “clemency”*®  to  express  His 
attitude  towards  the  repentant  sinner.  It  is  especially  the 
idea  of  “goodness”  which  he  thus  draws  out  into  its  several 
particular  manifestations.  Beside  the  term  “clemency”  he 
sets  the  still  greater  word  “mercy”,  or  “pity”,®®  and  by  the 
side  of  this  again  he  sets  the  even  greater  word  “grace”, ®^ 
while  the  more  general  idea  of  “goodness”  he  develops  by  the 
aid  of  such  synonyms  as  “beneficence”®^  and  “benignity”,®* 
and  almost  exhausts  the  capacity  of  the  language  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  sense  of  the  richness  of  the  Divine  goodness.®^ 
God  is  “good  and  merciful”  (iii.  2),  “benign  and  benefi- 
cent” (v.  7),  “the  fount  and  source  of  all  good”  (ii.  2), 
their  fecund  “author”  (ii.  2),  whose  “will  is  prone  to  benefi- 
cence” (x.  i),  and  in  whom  dwells  a “perfect  affluence”, 
nothing  less  than  an  “infinity”,  of  good  things.  And  there- 
fore he  looks  upwards  to  this  God  not  only  as  our  Lord 
(ii.  i)  the  Creator  (ii.  i),  Sustainer  (ii.  i)  and  Governor 
(ii.  i)  of  the  world — and  more  particularly  its  “moral  gov- 
ernor” (ii.  2),  its  “just  judge”  (ii.  2), — but  more  especially 
as  our  “defender  and  protector”,®*  our  Father®*  who  is  also 

®*severitas,  ii.  2;  v.  7,  10;  xvii.  i. 
dementia,  v.  7,  8,  10 ; x.  2. 

“ misericordia,  ii.  i;  x.  2;  misericors,  iii.  2 (bonus  et  misericors). 

“gratia,  v.  3. 

“beneficus,  v.  7;  voluntas  ad  beneficentiam  proclivis,  x.  i;  Dei  favor 
et  beneficentia,  xvii.  i. 

“benignitas,  v.  7;  benignus  et  beneficus,  v.  7. 

“bonus  et  misericors,  iii.  2;  benignus  et  beneficus,  v.  7;  bonorum 
omnium  fons  et  origc,  ii.  2;  bonorum  omnium  autor,  ii.  2;  voluntas  ad 
beneficentiam  proclivis,  x.  i ; bonorum  omnium  perfecta  affluentia,  i.  i ; 
in  Deo  reside!  bonorum  infinitas,  i.  i. 

“tutor  et  protector,  ii.  2. 

“ Dominus  et  Pater,  ii.  2. 
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our  Lord,  in  whose  “fatherly  indulgence”®’’^  we  may  trust.  / 

There  is  in  the  Institutes  little  specific  exposition  of  tl^ 
the  manner  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  these 
attributes.  The  works  of  God,  we  are  told,  illustrate  par-  - 
ticularly  His  wisdom  (v.  2)  and  His  power  (v.  6).  But 
His  power,  we  are  further  told,  leads  us  on  to  think  of  His 
eternity  and  His  self-existence,  “because  it  is  necessary 
that  He  from  whom  everything  derives  its  origin,  should 
Himself  be  eternal  and  have  the  ground  of  His  being  in 
Himself”  :®®  while  we  must  posit  His  goodness  to  account 
for  His  will  to  create  and  preserve  the  world.®®  By  the 
works  of  providence  God  manifests  primarily  His  benignity 
and  beneficence;  and  in  His  dealing  with  the  pious.  His 
clemency,  with  the  wicked  His  severity^®® — which  are  but 
the  two  sides  of  His  righteousness:  although,  of  course, 
His  power  and  wisdom  are  equally  conspicuous.^®^  It  isj 
precisely  the  same  body  of  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to 
God  in  the  Scriptures,^®^  and  that  not  merely  in  such  a 
passage  as  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
but  everywhere  throughout  their  course  (x.  i,  /in.).  Psalm 
cxl,  for  example,  so  exactly  enumerates  the  whole  list  of 
God’s  perfections  that  scarcely  one  is  lacking.  Jeremiah 
ix.  24,  while  not  so  full,  is  to  the  same  effect.  Certainly 
the  three  perfections  there  mentioned  are  the  most  necessary 
of  all  for  us  to  know, — the  divine  “mercy  in  which  alone 
consists  all  our  salvation;  His  justice,  which  is  exercised  on 
the  wicked  every  day,  and  awaits  them  more  grievously 
still  in  eternal  destruction;  His  righteousness,  by  which  the 
faithful  are  preserved  and  most  lovingly  supported.” 
“Nor”  adds  Calvin,  is  there  any  real  omission  here  of  the 
other  perfections — “either  of  His  truth,  or  power,  or  holi- 

” Paterna  indulgentia,  v.  7. 

”v.  6:  iam  ipsa  potentia  nos  ad  cogitandam  ejus  aeternitatem  deducit; 
quia  aeternum  esse,  et  a se  ipso  principium  habere  necesse  est  unde  • 
omnium  trahunt  originem. 

“Do. 
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jness,  or  goodness”.  “For  how  could  we  be  assured,  as  is 
here  required,  of  His  righteousness,  mercy  and  justice,  un- 
less we  were  supported  by  His  inflexible  veracity?  And 
how  could  we  believe  that  He  governs  the  world  in  justice 
and  righteousness  unless  we  acknowledged  His  power? 
And  whence  proceeds  His  mercy  but  from  His  goodness? 
And  if  all  His  ways  are  justice,  mercy,  righteousness,  cer- 
tainly holiness  also  is  conspicuous  in  them.”  The  divine 
power,  righteousness,  justice,  holiness,  goodness,  mercy, 
and  truth  are  here  brought  together  and  concatenated  one 
with  the  others,  with  some  indication  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  with  a clear  intimation  that  God  is  not  properly 
conceived  unless  He  is  conceived  in  all  His  perfections.  Any 
description  of  Him  which  omits  more  or  fewer  of  these 
perfections,  it  is  intimated,  is  justly  chargeable  with  defect. 
Similarly  when  dealing  with  those  more  fundamental  “epi- 
thets” by  which  His  essence  is  described  (xii.  i),  he  makes 
it  plain  that  not  to  embrace  them  all  in  our  thought  of  God, 
and  that  in  their  integrity,  is  to  invade  His  majesty : the 
.—VI  fault  of  the  Manichaeans  was  that  they  broke  up  the  unity 

iof  God  and  restricted  His  immensity. 

r There  is  no  lack  in  Calvin’s  treatment  of  the  attributes, 
then,  of  a just  sense  of  their  variety  or  of  the  necessity  of 
holding  them  all  together  in  a single  composite  conception 
that  we  may  do  justice  in  our  thought  to  God.  He  obviously 
has  in  mind  the  whole  series  of  the  divine  perfections  in  clear 
and  just  discrimination,  and  he  accurately  conceives  them  as 
falling  apart  into  two  classes,  the  one  qualities  of  the  divine 
essence,  the  other  characteristics  of  the  Divine  person' — in  a 
word,  essential  and  personal  attributes ; and  he  fully  realizes 
the  relation  of  these  two  classes  to  one  another,  and  as  well 
the  necessity  of  embracing  each  of  the  attributes  in  its  integ- 
rity in  our  conception  of  God,  if  we  are  to  do  any  justice 


Ijvhatever  to  that  conception. 

What  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Calvin’s  treatment  of  the 


™ I.  xiii.  I : Certe  hoc  fuit  et  Dei  unitatem  abrumpere,  et  restringere 
immensitatem. 
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attributes  is  detailed  discussion  of  the  notion  imbedded  in 
each  several  attribute  and  elaboration  of  this  notion  as  a 
necessary  element  in  our  conception  of  God.  Calvin  em- 
ploys the  terms  unity,  simplicity,  self-existence,  incompre- 
hensibility, spirituality,  infinity,  immensity,  eternity,  immu- 
tability, perfection,  power,  wisdom,  righteousness,  justice, 
holiness,  goodness,  benignity,  beneficence,  clemency,  mercy, 
grace, as  current  terms  bearing  well-understood  meanings, 
and  does  not  stop  to  develop  their  significance  except  by 
incidental  remarks. The  confidence  which  he  places  in 
their  conveyance  of  their  meaning  seems  to  be  justified  by 
the  event;  although,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  effect  of  their 
mere  enumeration  is  due  to  the  remarkable  lucidity  of  Cal- 
vin’s thought  and  style : he  uses  his  terms  with  such  con- 
sistency and  exactness,  that  they  become  self-defining  in 
their  context.  We  are  far,  then,  from  saying  that  his 
method  of  dealing  with  the  attributes,  by  mere  allusion  as 
we  might  almost  call  it,  is  inadequate  for  the  practical  relig- 
ious purpose  for  which  he  was  writing;  and  certainly  it  is 
far  more  consonant  with  the  literary  rather  than  scholastic 
form  he  gives  his  treatise.  When  we  suggest,  then,  that 
from  the  scholastic  point  of  view  it  seems  that  it  is  precisely 
at  this  point  that  Calvin’s  treatment  of  the  attributes  falls 

These  are  fairly  brought  together  by  P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer 
van  Calvijn,  i88i,  pp.  39-44.  The  third  section  of  the  Instruction 
(French,  1537)  or  Catechism  (Latin,  1538)  is  almost  a complete  treatise 
in  brief  on  the  attributes.  As  in  the  Institutes,  on  which  this  Catechis- 
mus  is  based,  the  attributes  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Divine  Works 
are  first  enumerated  and  then  those  derived  from  the  Word.  As  to  the 
former  Calvin  says : “For  we  contemplate  in  this  universe  of  things,  the 
immortality  of  our  God,  from  which  has  proceeded  the  commencement 
and  origin  of  all  things;  His  power  (potentia)  which  has  both  made 
and  now  sustains  so  great  a structure  (moles,  machine)  ; His  zvisdom, 
which  has  composed  and  perpetually  governs  so  great  and  confused  a 
variety  in  an  order  so  distinct;  His  goodness,  which  has  been  the  cause 
to  itself  that  all  these  things  were  created  and  now  exist;  His  justice, 
which  wonderfully  manifests  itself  in  the  defense  of  the  good  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked;  His  mercy,  which,  that  we  may  be  called  to 
repentance,  endures  our  wickedness  with  so  great  a clemency.” 

Observe  the  admirable  discussion  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  after 
this  incidental  fashion  in  Institutes,  I.  xvi.  3. 
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somewhat  short  of  what  we  might  desire,  we  must  not 
permit  to  slip  out  of  our  memory  that  Calvin  expressly 
repudiates  the  scholastic  point  of  view  and  is  of  set  purpose 
■simple  and  practical.  He  does  not  seek  to  obtain  for 
himself  or  to  recommend  to  others  such  a knowledge  of 
God  as  merely  ‘raises  idle  speculation  in  the  brain’ ; but  such 
as  ‘shall  be  firm  and  fruitful’  and  have  its  seat  in  the  heart. 
He  purposely  rejects,  therefore,  the  philosophical  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  attributes  and  devotes  himself  to  awaken- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  his  readers  a practical  knowledge  of 
God,  a knowledge  which  functions  first  in  the  fear  (timor) 
l^f  God  and  then  in  trust  (fiducia)  in  Him. 

I~  And  here  we  must  pause  to  take  note  of  this  two-fold 
characterization  of  the  religious  emotion,  corresponding,  as 
it  does  in  Calvin’s  conception,  to  the  double  aspect  in  which 
God  is  contemplated  by  those  who  know  Him.  God  is  our 

Cf.  P.  J.  Muller,  De  Godsleer  van  Calvijn,  p.  45 ; “No  doubt  we 
should  expect  a doctrine  of  the  attributes,  when  we  hear  him  say  that 
God  has  revealed  Himself  in  His  virtutes,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  Calvin  (although  not  always  free  himself  from  philosophical  in- 
fluences) renounces  philosophical  treatment  of  theological  questions, 
and  is  extremely  practical,  so  that  it  is  to  him,  for  example,  less  im- 
portant to  seek  a connection  between  the  several  attributes,  than  to 
point  out  what  we  may  learn  from  them  not  so  much  of  God,  as  for 
ourselves  and  our  lives.” — So,  also,  De  Godsleer  van  Zwingli  en  Cal- 
vijn, pp.  47-8;  “Calvin  does  not  recommend  such  a ‘knowledge  of  God’ 
as  merely  ‘raises  an  idle  speculation  in  the  brain’,  but  such  an  one  ‘as 
should  be  Arm  and  fruitful  also  in  consequences,  which  can  be  expected 
only  of  the  knowledge  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart’  (I.  v.  9).  He 
considers  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  of  the  attributes  of  God 
more  a matter  of  the  heart  than  of  the  understanding;  and  such  knowl- 
edge not  only  must  arouse  us  to  the  service  of  God,  but  must  also 
plant  in  us  the  hope  of  a future  life  (I.  v.  10).  In  his  extreme  prac- 
ticality— as  the  last  remark  shows  us — Calvin  rejected  the  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  question.  The  Scriptures,  for  him  the  fountain  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  he  takes  as  his  guide  in  his  remarks  on  the  at- 
tributes.” Compare  what  Lobstein  says  in  his  £tudes  sur  la  Doctrine 
Chreticnne  de  Dieu,  1907,  p.  113:  “The  passages  of  Calvin’s  Institutes 
devoted  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  omnipotence  are  inspired  and  domi- 
nated by  the  living  interest  of  piety,  which  gives  to  their  discussions  a 
restrained  emotion  and  a warmth  to  which  no  reader  can  remain 
insensible.” 
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Lord,  in  whose  presence  awe  and  reverence  become  us ; God 
is  our  Father,  to  whom  we  owe  trust  and  love.  Fear  and 
love — both  must  be  present  where  true  piety  is:  for,  says 
Calvin,  what  “I  call  piety  {pietas)  is  that  reverence  com- 
bined with  love  of  God,  which  a knowledge  of  His  benefits 
produces”  (I.  ii.  i).  In  the  form  he  has  given  this  state- 
ment the  element  of  reverence  (reverentia)  appears  to  be 
made  the  formative  element : piety  is  reverence,  although  it 
is  not  reverence  without  love.  But  if  it  is  not  reverence  in 
and  of  itself  but  only  the  reverence  which  is  informed  by 
love,  love  after  all  may  be  held  to  become  the  determinii^ 
element  of  true  piety.  And  Calvin  does  not  hesitate  to  declafe~i 
with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  the  apprehension  of  God  as 
deserving  of  our  worship  and  adoration — in  a word  as  our 
Lord — simpHciter,  does  not  suffice  to  produce  true  piety: 
that  is  not  born,  he  says,  until  “we  are  persuaded  that  God  is 
the  fountain  of  all  that  is  good  and  cease  to  seek  for  good 
elsewhere  than  in  Him”  {ibid.)  ; that  is  to  say,  until  we 
apprehend  Him  as  our  Father  as  well  as  our  Lord.  “For”, 
adds  he,  “until  men  feel  that  they  owe  everything  to  God, 
that  they  are  cherished  by  His  paternal  care,  that  He  is  the 
author  to  them  of  all  good  things  and  nothing  is  to  be 
sought  out  of  Him,  they  will  never  subject  themselves  to 
Him  in  willing  obedience  {ohservantia,  reverent  obedience)  ; 
or  rather  I should  say,  unless  they  establish  for  themselves 
a solid  happiness  in  Him  they  will  never  devote  themselves 
to  Him  without  reserve  truly  and  heartily  {vere  et  ex  animoj 
totos).”  And  then  he  proceeds  (I.  ii.  2)  to  expound  af^ 
length  how  the  knowledge  of  God  should  first  inspire  us 
with  fear  and  reverence  and  then  lead  us  to  look  to  Him  for 
good.  The  first  thought  of  Him  awakes  us  to  our  depend- 
ence on  Him  as  our  Lord : any  clear  view  of  Him  begets  in 
us  a sense  of  Him  as  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  that  is 
good, — such  as  in  anyone  not  depraved  by  sin  must  inev- 
itably arouse  a desire  to  adhere  to  Him  and  put  his  trust 
(fiducia)  in  Him, — because  he  must  recognize  in  Him  a 
guardian  and  protector  worthy  of  complete  confidence 
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{fidem).  “Because  he  perceives  Him  to  be  the  author  of  all 
good,  in  trial  or  in  need”,  he  proceeds,  still  expounding  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  truly  pious  man,  “he  at  once  commits 
himself  to  His  protection,  expectant  of  His  help;  because  he 
is  convinced  that  He  is  good  and  merciful,  he  rests  on  Him 
in  assured  trust  (fiducia),  never  doubting  that  a remedy  is 
prepared  in  His  clemency  for  all  his  ills;  because  he  recog- 
nizes Him  as  Lord  and  Father,  he  is  sure  that  he  ought  to 
regard  His  government  in  all  things,  revere  His  majesty, 
seek  His  glory,  and  obey  His  behests ; because  he  perceives 
Him  to  be  a just  judge,  armed  with  severity  for  punishing 
iniquities,  he  keeps  His  tribunal  always  in  view,  and  in  fear 
restrains  and  checks  himself  from  provoking  His  wrath. 
And  yet,  he  is  not  so  terrified  by  the  sense  of  His  justice, 
that  he  wishes  to  escape  from  it,  even  if  flight  were  possible : 
rather  he  embraces  Him  not  less  as  the  avenger  of  the  wicked 
than  as  the  benefactor  of  the  pious,  since  he  perceives  it  to 
belong  to  His  glory  not  less  that  there  should  be  meted  out 
by  Him  punishment  to  the  impious  and  iniquitous,  than  the 
reward  of  eternal  life  to  the  righteous.  Moreover,  he  re- 
strains himself  from  sinning  not  merely  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment, but  because  he  loves  and  reverences  God  as  a father 
(loco  patris)  and  honors  and  worships  Him  as  Lord  (loco 
idomini),  and  even  though  there  were  no  hell  he  would  quake 
[to  offend  Him.” 

We  have  quoted  this  eloquent  passage  at  length  because 
it  throws  into  prominence,  as  few  others  do,  Calvin’s  deep 
sense  not  merely  of  reverence  but  of  love  towards  God.  To 
'Thim  true  religion  always  involves  the  recognition  of  God 
not  only  as  Lord  but  also  as  Father.  And  this  double  con- 
ception of  God  is  present  Ayhether  this  religion  be  conceived 
as  natural  or  as  revealed.  “The  knowledge  of  God”,  says 
he  (I.  X.  2 fin.),  “which  is  proposed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures 
is  directed  to  no  other  end  than  that  which  is  manifested  to 
us  in  the  creation ; to  wit,  it  invites  us  first  to  the  fear  of 
God,  then  to  trust  in  Him;  so  that  we  may  learn  both 
to  serve  Him  in  perfect  innocence  of  life  and  sincere  obedi- 
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ence,  and  as  well  to  rest  wholly  in  His  goodness.”  That 
is,  in  a word,  the  sense  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  is  as 
fundamental  to  Calvin’s  conception  of  God  as  the  sense 
of  His  sovereignty.  Of  course,  he  throws  the  strongest/ 
conceivable  emphasis  on  God’s  Lordship:  the  sovereignty 
of  God  is  the  hinge  of  His  thought  of  God.  But  this 
sovereignty  is  ever  conceived  by  him  as  the  sovereignty  of 
God  our  Father.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Calvin’s 
doctrine  of  God  is,  in  a word,  precisely  the  prevailing  stress 
he  casts  on  this  aspect  of  the  conception  of  God.  It  is  aj 
Lutheran  theologian  who  takes  the  trouble  to  make  this 
plain  to  us.  “The  chief  elements  which  are  dealt  with  by 
Calvin  in  the  matter  of  the  religious  relation”,  he  says,  “are 
summed  up  in  the  proposition : God  is  our  Lord,  who  ^ 
has  made  us,  and  our  Father  from  whom  all  good  comes; 
we  owe  Him,  therefore,  honor  and  glory,  love  and  trust. 
We  must,  so  we  are  told  in  the  exposition  of  the  Decalogue 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  just  as  we  are  told  in 
Luther’s  Catechism — we  must  ‘fear  and  love’  God.  . . . 

[But]  we  find  in  the  Institutes,  and,  indeed,  particularly  in 
the  final  edition,  expressions  in  which  the  second  of  these 
elements  is  given  the  preference.  . . . We  may  find, 

indeed,  in  Luther  and  the  Lutherans,  the  element  of  fear 
in  piety  still  more  emphasized  than  in  Calvin.”^®®  In  ~a\ 
word,  with  all  his  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
Calvin  throws  an  even  stronger  emphasis  on  His  love ; and 
his  doctrine  of  God  is  preeminent  among  the  doctrines  of 
God  given  expression  in  the  Reformation  age  in  the  com- 
manding place  it  gives  to  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  “Lord 
and  Father” — fatherly  sovereign,  or  sovereign  Father — / 
that  is  how  Calvin  conceived  God. 

It  was  precisely  because  Calvin  conceived  of  God  noT^ 
only  as  Lord,  but  also  as  Father,  and  gave  Him  not  merely 
his  obedience  but  his  love,  that  he  burned  with  such  jealousy 
for  His  honor.  Everything  that  tended  to  rob  God  of  the 
honor  due  Him  was  accordingly  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  him. 


’”K6stlin,  as  cited,  pp.  424-5. 
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We  cannot  feel  surprised,  therefore,  that  he  devotes  so  large 
a portion  of  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  God  to  repell- 
ing that  invasion  of  the  divine  rights  which  was  wrought 
by  giving  the  worship  due  to  Him  alone  to  others,  and  par- 
ticularly to  idols  the  work  of  man’s  own  hand.  His  soul 
filled  with  the  vision  of  the  majesty  of  a God  who  will  not 
give  His  glory  to  another,  and  his  heart  aflame  with  a sense 
of  the  Fatherly  love  he  was  receiving  from  this  great  God, 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  turned  with  passionate 
hatred  from  the  idolatrous  rites  into  which  the  worship  of 
the  old  Church  had  so  largely  degenerated,  and  felt  nothing 
so  pressingly  his  duty  as  to  trace  out  the  fallacies  in  the 
subtle  pleas  by  which  men  sought  to  justify  them  to  them- 
selves, and  so  far  as  lay  within  him  to  rescue  those  who 
looked  to  him  for  guidance  from  such  dreadful  profanation 
of  the  divine  majesty.  As  a practical  man,  with  his  mind 
on  the  practical  religious  needs  of  the  time,  this  “brutal 
stupidity”  of  men,  desiring  visible  figures  of  God — who  is 
an  invisible  Spirit — corrupting  the  divine  glory  by  fabri- 
cating for  themselves  gods  out  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  gold, 
or  silver,  or  any  other  dead  stuff,  seemed  to  him  to  call  for 
rebuke  as  little  else  could.  The  principle  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  rebuke  of  idolatry  is  expressed  by  himself  in 
the  words,  that  to  attribute  to  anything  else  than  to  the  one 
'true  God,  anything  that  is  proper  to  divinity  is  “to  despoil 
God  of  His  honor  and  to  violate  His  worship”. So  deeply 
rooted  is  the  jealousy  for  the  divine  honor  given  expression 
in  this  principle  not  only  in  Calvin’s  thought,  but  in  that  of 
the  whole  tendency  of  thought  which  he  represents,  that  it 
may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a determinative  trait  of  the 
Refomied  attitude — which  has  therefore  been  described  as 
characterized  by  a determined  protest  against  all  that  is 
pagan  in  life  and  worship.^®® 

I.  xii.  I : Quod  autem  priore  loco  posui,  tenendum  est,  nisi  in 
uno  Deo  resideat  quidquid  proprium  est  divinitatis,  honore  suo  ipsum 
spoliari,  violarique  ejus  cultum. 

C/.  Schweizer,  Glaubenslehre  d.  rf.  Kirclie,  i.  i6:  “Only  an  essen- 
tially complete  survey  of  the  particular  Reformed  dogmas  can  lead  to 
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Certainly  the  zeal  of  Calvin  burned  warmly  against  thel 
dishonor  he  felt  was  done  to  God  by  the  methods  of  wor- 
shipping Him  prevalent  in  the  old  Church.  God  has  re- 
vealed Himself  not  only  in  His  Word,  but  also  in  His 
works,  as  the  one  only  true  God.  But  the  vanity  of  man 
has  ever  tended  to  corrupt  the  knowledge  of  God  and  to 
invent  gods  many  and  lords  many,  and  not  content  with 
that,  has  sunk  even  to  the  degradation  of  idolatry, — fabri- 
cating gods  of  wood  or  stone,  gold  or  silver,  or  some  oth^ 
dead  stuff.  It  is,  of  course,  not  idolatry  in  general,  but 
the  idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  Calvin  has  his  eye 
particularly  upon,  as  became  him  as  a practical  man,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  real  problems  of  his  time.  He  therefore  par- 
ticularly animadverts  upon  the  more  refined  forms  of  idol- 
atry, ruthlessly  reducing  them  to  the  same  level  in  principle 
with  the  grossest.  God  does  not  compare  idols  with  idols, 
he  says,  as  if  one  were  better  and  another  worse;  He  repu- 
diates all  without  exception, — all  images,  pictures  or  any 

the  fundamental  tendency  to  which  they  all  belong.  This  can  be  repre- 
sented as  a dominating  protest  against  all  that  is  pagan” ; p.  25 : “Pro- 
testation against  the  deification  of  the  creature  is  therefore  everywhere 
the  dominating,  all  determining  impulse  of  Reformed  Protestantism”. 
(C/.  pp.  40,  59,  and  the  exposition  there  of  how  this  principle  worked 
to  prevent  all  half-measures  and  inconsequences  in  the  development  of 
Reformed  thought.)  Cf.  also  Scholten,  De  Leer  d.  Hervormde  Kerk., 
II.  13:  “Schweizer  finds  the  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  doctrine 
in  the  Biblical  principle  of  man’s  entire  dependence  on  God,  together 
with  protestation  on  the  ground  of  original  Christianity  against  any 
“heathenish  elements  which  had  seeped  into  the  church  and  its  teaching. 
That  in  the  opposition  of  the  Reformed  to  Rome,  such  an  aversion  to  all 
that  is  heathenish  exhibited  itself,  history  tells  us,  and  cannot  be 
denied”;  p.  17:  “The  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  the 
point  from  which,  with  the  Reformed,  everything  proceeds.  Hence  as 
well  their  protest  against  the  pagan  element  in  the  Romish  worship” 

. . . ; p.  151 : “What  led  Luther  to  repudiate  the  intercession  and 

adoration  of  Mary  and  the  saints  was  primarily  the  conviction  that  the 
saints  are  sinners  and  their  intercession  and  merits,  therefore,  cannot 
avail  us,  cannot  cover  our  sins  before  God.  Zwingli  and  Calvin  take  their 
starting  point  here,  from  the  conception  of  God  and  deny  that  the  love 
of  God  can  be  dependent  on  any  intercession,  and  reject  the  worship 
of  Mary  and  the  honoring  of  the  saints  as  a deification  of  creatures,  and 
.an  injury  to  the  sovereignty  of  God”  (cf.  also  pp.  139-140:  16  sq.). 
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Other  kind  of  tokens  by  which  superstitious  people  have 
imagined  He  could  be  brought  near  to  them  (I.  xi.  i,  end). 
He  embraces  all  forms  of  idolatry,  however,  in  his  compre- 
hensive refutation;  he  even  expressly  adverts  to  the  “foolish 
subterfuge”  (inepta  cautio)  of  the  Greeks,  who  allow 
painted  but  not  graven  images  (I.  xi.  4,  end).  Or  rather  he 
^ broadens  his  condemnation  until  it  covers  even  the  false 
conceptions  of  God  which  we  frame  in  our  imaginations 
(I.  xi.  4,  init.),  substituting  them  for  the  revelations  He 
makes  of  Himself : for  the  “mind  of  man”,  he  says,  “is,  if 
I may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a perpetual  factory  of 
idols”  (I.  xi.  8).  Thus  he  returns  to  “the  Puritan  concep- 
tion” which  we  have  seen  him  already  announcing  in  former 
chapters,  and  proclaims  as  his  governing  principle  (I.  xi.  4 
med.)  that  “all  modes  of  worship  which  men  excogitate 
from  themselves  are  detestable”.^®® 

He  does  not  content  himself,  however,  with  proclaiming 
and  establishing  this  principle.  He  follows  the  argument 
for  the  use  of  images  in  worship  into  its  details  and  refutes 
it  item  by  item.  To  the  plea  that  “images  are  the  books  of 
the  illiterate”  and  by  banishing  them  he  is  depriving  the 
people  of  their  best  means  of  instruction,  he  replies  that  no- 
doubt  they  do  teach  something,  but  what  they  teach  is  false- 
hood: God  is  not  as  they  represent  Him  (§§  5-7).  To  the 
caveat  that  no  one  worships  the  idols,  but  the  deity  through 
the  idols ; that  they  are  never  called  ‘gods’  and  that  what  is 
offered  them  is  BovXeia  not  Xarpeia  ; — he  replies  that  all 
this  is  distinction  without  difference ; the  Jews  in  their  idol- 
atry reasoned  in  a similar  manner,  and  it  is  easy  to  erect  a 
distinction  between  words,  but  somewhat  more  difficult  to- 
establish  a real  difference  in  fact  (§§9-11).  To  the  re- 
proach that  he  is  exhibiting  a fanaticism  against  the  repre- 
sentative arts,  he  rejoins  that  such  is  far  from  the  case ; he 
is  only  seeking  to  protect  these  arts  from  abusive  applica- 
tion to  wrong  purposes  (§  12,  13).  And  finally  to  the 

Ut  hoc  fixum  sit,  detestabiles  esse  omnes  cultus  quos  a se  ipsis 
homines  excogitant. 
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appeal  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Nice  of  786-7  fav- 
orable to  image-worship,  he  replies  by  an  exposure  of  the 
“disgusting  insipidities”  and  “portentous  impiety”  of  the 
image-worshipping  fathers  at  that  Council  (§  14  ^g.).  The 
discussion  is  then  closed  (ch.  xii),  with  a chapter  in  which 
he  urges  that  God  alone  is  to  be  worshipped  and  only  in  the 
way  of  His  own  appointment;  and  above  all  that  His  glory 
is  not  to  be  given  to  another.  Thus  the  ever-present  dang^ 
of  idolatry,  as  evidenced  in  the  gross  practices  of  Rome,  is 
itself  invoked  to  curb  speculation  on  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head and  to  throw  men  back  on  the  simple  and  vitalizing 
revelation  of  the  word  of  a God  like  us  in  that  He  is  a 
spiritual  person,  but  unlike  us  in  that  He  is  clothed  in  incon- 
ceivable majesty.  These  two  epithets — immensity  and  spir- 
ituality— thus  stand  out  as  expressing  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  the  divine  essence  to  Calvin’s  thinking:  His 
immensity  driving  us  away  in  terror  from  any  attempt  to 
measure  Him  by  our  sense ; His  spirituality  prohibiting  the 
entertainment  of  any  earthly  or  carnal  speculation  concern-  j 

ing  Him.“o  ' 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  there  are  three  matters 
on  which  Calvin  somewhat  incidentally  touches  which  seem 
too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  unremarked.  These  are 
what  we  may  call  his  philosophy  of  idolatry,  his  praise  of 
preaching,  and  his  recommendation  of  art. 

His  philosophy  of  idolatry^^^  takes  the  form  of  a psycho- 
logical theory  of  its  origin.  While  allowing  an  important 
place  in  the  fostering  and  spread  of  idolatry  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  honoring  the  dead  and  superstitiously  respecting 
their  memory,  he  considers  idolatry  more  ancient  than  these 
customs,  and  the  product  of  debased  thoughts  of  God.  He 
enumerates  four  stages  in  its  evolution.  First,  the  mind  of  ^ ‘ 
man,  filled  with  pride  and  rashness,  dares  to  imagine  a god 
after  its  own  notion  and  laboring  in  its  dullness  and 
sunk  in  the  crassest  ignorance,  naturally  conceives  a vain 

"H.  xiii.  i. 

“ I.  xi.  8.  9. 

'“pro  captu  suo. 
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and  empty  spectre  for  God.  Next  man  attempts  to  give  an 
outward  form  to  the  God  he  has  thus  inwardly  excogitated ; 
so  that  the  hand  brings  forth  the  idol  which  the  mind 
begets.  Worship  follows  hard  on  this  figment : for,  when 
they  suppose  they  see  God  in  the  images,  men  naturally 
worship  Him  in  them.  Finally,  their  minds  and  eyes  alike 
being  fixed  upon  the  images,  men  begin  to  become  more 
imbruted,  and  stand  amazed  and  lost  in  wonder  before  the 
images,  as  if  there  were  something  of  divinity  inherent 
in  them.  Thus  easy  Calvin  supposes  to  be  the  descent  from 
false  notions  of  deity  to  the  superstitious  adoration  of  stocks 
and  stones,  and  thus  clearly  and  reiteratedly  he  discovers 
the  roots  of  idolatry  in  false  conceptions  of  God  and  pro- 
claims its  presence  in  principle  wherever  men  permit  them- 
selves to  think  of  God  otherwise,  in  any  particular,  than  He 
has  revealed  Himself  in  His  works  and  word. 

As  we  read  Calvin’s  energetic  arraignments  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  our  deflected  conceptions  of  God, — the  essential 
idolatry  of  the  imaginary  images  we  form  of  Him — and 
our  duty  diligently  to  conform  our  ideas  of  God  to  the  reve- 
lations of  Himself  He  has  graciously  given  us,  we  are  re- 
minded of  an  eloquent  picture  which  the  late  Professor  A. 
Sabatier  once  drew“^  of  a concourse  of  professing  Chris- 
tians coming  together  to  worship  in  common  a God  whom 
each  conceives  after  his  own  fashion.  Anthropomorphists, 
Deists,  Agnostics,  Pantheists — all  bow  alike  before  God  and 
worship,  says  Prof.  Sabatier : and  the  worship  of  one  and  all 
is  acceptable,  equally  acceptable,  to  God.  Not  so,  rejoins  M. 
Bois  and  there  is  not  a less  admirable  spectacle  in  the 
world  than  this.  Calvin  was  of  M.  Bois’  opinion.  To  his 
thinking  we  have  before  us  in  such  a concourse  only  a com- 
pany of  idolaters — each  worshipping  not  the  God  that  is 
but  the  God  who  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  he  has  made 
himself.  And  to  each  and  all  Calvin  sends  out  the  cry  of. 

In  his  Discourse  on  the  Evolution  of  Religion,  quoted  by  H.  Bois, 
De  la  Connaissance  Religieuse,  p.  35. 

”*As  above,  p.  36. 
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Repent!  turn  from  the  God  you  have  made  yourself  and 
serve  the  God  that  is ! 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  his  response  to  the  specious  plea  that 
images  are  the  books  of  the  illiterate  and  the  only  means  of 
instruction  available  for  them  that  Calvin  breaks  out  into  a 
notable  eulogy  on  preaching  as  God’s  ordained  means  of 
instructing  His  people  (I.  xi.  7).  Even  though  images, 
he  remarks,  were  so  framed  that  they  bore  to  the  people  a 
message  which  might  be  properly  called  divine — which  too 
frequently  is  very  far  from  the  case — their  childish  sugges- 
tions (naeniae)  are  little  adapted  to  convey  the  special  teach- 
ing which  God  wishes  to  be  taught  His  people  in  their  sol- 
emn congregations,  and  has  made  the  common  burden  of 
His  Word  and  Sacraments, — from  which  it  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  the  minds  of  the  people  are  fatally  distracted  as 
their  eyes  roam  around  to  gaze  on  their  idols.  Do  you  say 
the  people  are  too  rude  and  ignorant  to  profit  by  the  heav- 
enly message  and  can  be  reached  only  by  means  of  the 
images?  Yet  these  are  those  whom  the  Lord  receives  as 
His  own  disciples,  honors  with  the  revelation  of  His  celes- 
tial philosophy  and  has  commanded  to  be  instructed  in  the 
saving  mysteries  of  His  kingdom!  If  they  have  fallen  so 
low  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  without  such  “books”  as  images 
supply,  is  not  that  only  because  they  have  been  defrauded 
of  the  teaching  which  they  required?  The  invention  of 
images,  in  a word,  is  an  expedient  demanded  not  by  the 
rudeness  of  the  people  so  much  as  by  the  dumbness  of  the 
priests.  It  is  in  the  true  preaching  of  the  Gospel  that  Christ 
is  really  depicted — crucified  before  our  eyes  openly,  as  Paul 
testifies ; and  there  can  be  no  reason  to  crowd  the  churches 
with  crucifixes  of  wood  and  stone  and  silver  and  gold,  if 
Christ  is  faithfully  preached  as  dying  on  the  cross  to  bear 
our  curse,  expiating  our  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  body, 
cleansing  us  by  His  blood  and  reconciling  us  to  God  the 
Father.  From  this  simple  proclamation  more  may  be  learned 
than  from  a thousand  crosses.  Thus  Calvin  vindicates  to 
the  people  of  God  their  dignity  as  God’s  children  taught  by 
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His  Spirit,  their  right  to  the  Gospel  of  grace,  their  capacity 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Spirit  to  receive  the  divine  mes- 
sage, and  the  central  place  of  the  preaching  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  in  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary. 

It  seems  the  more  needful  that  we  should  pause  upon 
Calvin’s  remarks  on  art  in  this  discussion  long  enough  to 
take  in  their  full  significance,  that  this  is  one  of  the  matters 
on  which  he  has  been  made  the  object  of  persistent  misrep- 
resentation. It  has  been  made  the  reproach  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  general  and  of  Calvinism  in  particular  that  they 
have  morosely  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  all  artistic 
development,  while  Calvin  himself  has  been  inveighed 
against  as  the  declared  enemy  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  life. 
Thus,  for  example,  Voltaire  in  his  biting  verse  has  ex- 
plained that  the  only  art  which  flourished  at  Geneva  (where 
men  cyphered  but  could  not  laugh)  was  that  of  the  money- 
reckoners  : and  that  nothing  was  sung  there  but  the  antique 
concerts  of  “the  good  David”  in  the  belief  “that  God  liked 
bad  verses”.  Even  professed  students  of  the  subject  have 
passionately  assailed  Calvin  as  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
art  and  inimical  to  all  forms  of  artistic  expression.  Thus, 
M.  D.  Courtois,  the  historian  of  sacred  music  among  the 
French  Reformed,  permits  himself,  quite  contrary  to  the 
facts  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  especial  form  of  art,  to  say 
that  Calvin  “nourished  a holy  horror  for  all  that  could 
resemble  an  intrusion  of  art  into  the  religious  domain” ; and 
M.  E.  Miintz,  who  writes  on  “Protestantism  and  Art”, 
exclaims  that  “in  Calvin’s  eyes  beauty  is  tantamount  to 
idolatry” ; while  M.  O.  Douen,  the  biographer  of  Clement 
Marot,  brands  Calvin  as  “anti-liberal,  anti-artistic,  anti- 
human, anti-Christian”.  The  subject  is  too  wide  to  be 
entered  upon  here  in  its  general  aspects.  Professor  E.  Dou- 
mergue  and  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  have  made  all  lovers  of  truth 
their  debtors  by  exposing  to  the  full  the  grossness  of  such 
calumnies.”® 

“’See:  A.  Kuyper,  Calvinisme  en  de  Kunst,  1888;  Calvinism,  Stone 
Lectures  for  1898-99,  Lecture  5;  E.  Doumergue,  L’Art  et  le  Sentiment 
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In  point  of  fact  Calvin  was  a lover  and  fosterer  of  the 
arts,  counting  them  all  divine  gifts  which  should  be  cher- 
ished, and  expressly  declaring  even  of  those  which  minister 
only  to  pleasure  that  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
superfluous  and  are  certainly  not  to  be  condemned  as  if 
forsooth  they  were  inimical  to  piety.  Even  in  the  heat  of 
this  arraignment  of  the  misuse  of  art-representations  in 
idolatry  which  is  at  present  before  us,  we  observe  that  he 
turns  aside  to  guard  himself  against  being  misunderstood 
as  condemning  art-representations  in  general  (§  12).  The 
notion  that  all  representative  images  are  to  be  avoided  he 
brands  as  superstition  and  declares  of  the  products  both  of 
the  pictorial  and  of  the  sculptural  arts  that  they  are  the  gifts 
of  God  granted  to  us  for  His  own  glory  and  our  good.  ‘T 
am  not  held”,  he  says,  “in  that  superstition,  which  considers 
that  no  images  at  all  are  to  be  endured.  I only  require  that 
since  sculptures  and  pictures  are  gifts  of  God,  the  use  of 
them  should  be  pure  and  legitimate ; lest  what  has  been  con- 
ferred on  us  by  God  for  His  own  glory  and  for  our  good, 
should  not  only  be  polluted  by  preposterous  abuse,  but  even 
turned  to  our  injury.”  Here  is  no  fanatical  suspicion  of 
beauty : no  harsh  assault  upon  art.  Here  is  rather  the 
noblest  possible  estimate  of  art  as  conducive  in  its  right 
employment  to  the  profit  of  man  and  the  glory  of  the  God 
who  gives  it.  Here  is  only  an  anxiety  manifested  to  protect 
such  a noble  gift  of  God  from  abuse  to  wrong  ends.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  “Table  or  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
matters  contained  in  this  Institution  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion”, which  was  affixed  to  the  French  edition  of  1560,  the 
contents  of  this  section  are  described  as  follows;  “That 
when  idolatry  is  condemned,  this  is  not  to  abolish  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  to  require  that  the  use  of  both 
shall  be  pure  and  legitimate,  and  we  are  not  to  amuse  our- 

dans  r Oeuvre  de  Calvin,  1902  (the  second  “Conference”  is  on  “Painting 
in  the  Work  of  Calvin”)  ; Jean  Calvin,  etc.,  II.  479-487;  Calvin  et  I’Art 
in  Foi  et  Vie,  16  May,  1900.  Cf.  also  H.  Bavinck,  De  Algemene 
Genade;  also  Article  “Calvin  and  Common  Grace”  in  this  number  of 
this  Review,  pp.  437-465. 
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selves  by  representing  God  by  some  visible  figure  but  only 
such  things  as  may  be  objects  of  sight.”^^®  Calvin,  then, 
does  not  at  all  condemn  art,  but  only  pleads  for  a pure  and 
reverent  employment  of  art  as  a high  gift  of  God,  to  be  used 
like  all  others  of  God’s  gifts  so  as  to  profit  man  and  glorify 
the  Great  Giver. 

If  we  inquire  more  closely  what  he  held  to  be  a legitimate 
use  of  the  pictorial  arts,  we  must  note  first  of  all  that  he 
utterly  forbids  all  representations  of  God  in  visible  fig- 
ures. This  prohibition  he  rests  on  two  grounds:  first, 
God  Himself  forbids  it;  and  secondly,  “it  cannot  be  done 
/ without  some  deformation  of  His  glory”, — in  which  we 
catch  again  the  note  of  zeal  against  everything  which  de- 
tracts from  the  honor  of  God.  To  attempt  the  portraiture 
of  God  is,  thus,  to  Calvin,  not  merely  to  disobey  God’s 
express  command,  but  also  to  dishonor  Him  by  an  unworthy 
representation  of  Him,  which  is  essential  idolatry.  Highly 
as  he  esteemed  the  pictorial  arts,  as  worthy  of  all  admiration 
in  their  true  sphere,  he  condemned  utterly  pressing  them 
be)mnd  their  mark,  lest  even  they  should  become  procurers 
to  the  Lords  of  Hell.  We  note  secondly  that  he  dissuaded 
from  the  ornamentation  of  the  churches  with  the  products 
of  the  representative  arts;^^®  but  this  on  the  ground  not  of 
the  express  commandment  of  God  or  of  an  inherent  inca- 
pacity of  art  to  serve  the  purposes  contemplated,  but  of 
simple  expediency.^^®  Experience  teaches  us,  he  says,  that 
to  set  up  images  in  the  churches  is  tantamount  to  raising  the 
standard  of  idolatry,  because  the  folly  of  man  is  so  great 
that  it  immediately  falls  to  offerring  them  superstitious  wor- 
ship. And  a deeper  reason  lies  behind,  which  would  deter- 
mine his  judgment  even  if  this  peril  were  not  so  great.  The 

0pp.  iv.  1195.  Cf.  the  parallel  remark  in'  the  Genevan  Catechism  of 
154s  (0pp.  vi.  55)  : “It  is  not  to  be  understood  then,  that  all  sculpture 
and  painting  are  forbidden,  in  general ; but  only  all  images  which  are 
made  for  divine  service  or  for  honoring  Him  in  things  visible,  or  in 
any  way  abusing  them  in  idolatry.” 

Deum  effingi  visibile  specie  nefas  esse  putamus. 

Ch.  xiii. 
expediat. 
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Lord  has  Himself  ordained  living  and  expressive  images 
of  His  grace  for  His  temples,  by  which  our  eyes  should  be 
caught  and  held,  — such  ceremonies  as  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper, — and  we  cannot  require  others  fabricated 
by  human  ingenuity ; and  it  seems  unworthy  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  to  intrude  them.  There  is,  of  course,  an  echo 
here  of  Calvin’s  fundamental  “Puritan  principle”  with  refer- 
ence to  the  worship  of  God : his  constant  and  unhesitating 
contention  that  only  that  worship  which  is  ordained  by  Him- 
self is  acceptable  to  God.  Had  God  desired  the  aid  of  ^ 
pictorial  representations  to  quicken  the  devotions  of  His 
people  He  would  have  ordained  them : to  employ  them  is  in 
principle  to  despise  the  provisions  He  has  made  and  to  in- 
vent others — and  we  may  be  sure  inadequate  if  not  mis- 
leading ones — for  ourselves. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  into  Calvin’s  positive 
theory  of  art-representation.  It  is  worth  while,  however, 
as  illustrating  the  wide  interests  of  the  man,  to  note  that  he 
has  such  a theory  and  betrays  the  fact  that  he  has  it  and 
somewhat  of  the  lines  on  which  it  runs,  in  incidental  re- 
marks, even  in  such  a discussion  as  this.  It  emerges,  for 
example,  that  he  would  confine  the  sphere  of  the  represen- 
tative arts  to  the  depicting  of  objects  of  sight  {ea  sola 
quorum  sint  capaces  oculi) — of  such  things  as  the  eye  sees. 
Of  these,  however,  he  discovers  two  classes, — “histories  and 
transactions”  on  the  one  side,  “images  and  forms  of  bodies” 
on  the  other.^^^^  The  former  may  be  made  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  or  admonition,  he  thinks ; the  latter,  so 
far  as  he  sees,  serve  only  the  ends  of  delectation.  Both  are, 
however,  alike  legitimate,  if  only  they  be  kept  to  their  proper 
places  and  used  for  their  proper  ends  : for  the  delectation  of 
man  is  as  really  a human  need  as  his  instruction.  So  little 
does  Calvin  then  set  himself  with  stern  moroseness  against 
all  art-representation,  that  he  is  found  actually  forming  a 

A.  Bossert,  Calvin,  1906,  pp.  203-4,  after  quoting  this  statement  of 
Calvin’s  adds : “It  is  the  program  of  Dutch  painting”,  in  this  repeating 
what  E.  Doumergue  in  his  “Conference”  on  “Painting  in  the  Work  of 
Calvin”  (as  cited,  pp.  36-51)  had  fully  set  forth. 
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comprehensive  theory  of  art-representation  and  pleading  for 
its  use,  not  only  for  the  profit,  but  also  for  the  pleasure 
of  man. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


CALVIN  AND  COMMON  GRACE. 


Christianity  has  from  the  beginning  laid  claim  to  be  the 
one  true  religion.  Already  in  the  Old  Testament  the  con- 
sciousness exists  that  Jehovah  alone  is  Elohim  and  that  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  are  things  of  naught  and  vanity ; and  in 
the  New  Testament  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
true  God,  whom  the  Son  reveals  and  declares,  and  access  to 
whom  and  communion  with  whom  the  Son  alone  can  medi- 
ate. This  conviction  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian 
religion  has  entered  so  deeply  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  that  the  whole  history  of  Christian  doctrine  may  be 
viewed  as  one  great  struggle  for  upholding  it  over  against 
all  sorts  of  opposition  and  denial.  For  the  life  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  for  every  individual  man  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion is : What  think  ye  of  the  Christ  ? This  was  the  issue 
in  the  christological  and  anthropological  controversies  of  the 
ancient  Church,  this  the  issue  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
and  in  the  age  of  the  “Enlightenment”,  and  this  is  still  the 
issue  at  the  present  day  in  the  spiritual  battles  witnessed  by 
ourselves.  No  progress  can  be  marked  in  this  respect : the 
question  of  the  ages  is  still  the  question  of  our  time, — Is 
Christ  a teacher,  a prophet,  one  of  the  many  founders  of 
religions;  or  is  he  the  Only-begotten  from  the  Father,  and 
therefore  the  true  and  perfect  revelation  of  God? 

But  if  Christianity  bears  such  an  absolute  character,  this 
fact  immediately  gives  rise  to  a most  serious  problem.  The 
Christian  religion  is  by  no  means  the  sole  content  of  history ; 
long  before  Christianity  made  its  appearance  there  existed  in 
Greece  and  Rome  a rich  culture,  a complete  social  organism, 
a powerful  political  system,  a plurality  of  religions,  an  order 
of  moral  virtues  and  actions.  And  even  now,  underneath 
and  side  by  side  with  the  Christian  religion  a rich  stream  of 
natural  life  continues  to  flow.  What,  then,  is  the  relation  of 
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Christianity  to  this  wealth  of  natural  life,  which,  originating’ 
in  creation,  has,  under  the  law  there  imposed  upon  it,  de- 
veloped from  age  to  age?  What  is  the  connection  between 
■nature  and  grace,  creation  and  regeneration,  culture  and 
■Christianity,  earthly  and  heavenly  vocation,  the  man  and  the 
Christian  ? Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  problem  has  now  for 
the  first  time  forced  itself  upon  us,  owing  to  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  our  world-knowledge,  the  entrance  of  the  heathen 
nations  into  our  field  of  vision  and  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress made  by  civilization.  In  principle  and  essence  it  has 
been  present  through  all  the  ages, — in  the  struggle  between 
Israel  and  the  nations,  in  the  contest  between  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  and  the  world-power,  in  the  warfare  between  the 
foolishness  of  the  cross  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

To  define  this  relation.  Scripture  draws  certain  lines  which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that 
for  man  God  is  the  supreme  good.  Whatever  material  or 
ideal  possessions  the  world  may  offer,  all  these  taken  to- 
gether cannot  outweigh  or  even  be  compared  with  this  great- 
est of  all  treasures,  communion  with  God ; and  hence,  in  case 
of  conflict  with  this,  they  are  to  be  unconditionally  sacri- 
ficed. “Whom  have  I in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I desire  besides  thee.”  This,  however,  does 
not  hinder  earthly  possessions  from  retaining  a relative 
value.  Considered  in  themselves  they  are  not  sinful  or  un- 
clean ; so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  man’s  pursuit 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  with 
thanksgiving.  Scripture  avoids  both  extremes,  no  less  that 
of  asceticism  on  the  one  hand  than  that  of  libertinism  on  the 
other  hand.  The  recognition  of  this  as  a principle  appears 
most  clearly  in  its  teaching  that  all  things,  the  entire  world 
with  all  its  treasures,  including  matter  and  the  body,  mar- 
riage and  labor,  are  created  and  ordained  of  God ; and  that 
Christ,  although,  when  He  assumed  a true  and  perfect  human 
nature.  He  renounced  all  these  things  in  obedience  to  God’s 
command,  yet  through  His  resurrection  took  them  all  back 
as  henceforth  purified  of  all  sin  and  consecrated  through 
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the  Spirit.  Creation,  incarnation  and  resurrection  are  the 
fundamental  facts  of  Christianity  and  at  the  same  time  the 
bulwarks  against  all  error  in  life  and  doctrine. 

It  needs  no  pointing  out,  however,  that  in  the  first  age 
Christians  had  to  assume  a preponderantly  negative  attitude 
towards  the  culture  of  their  time.  They  were  neither  suffi- 
ciently numerous  nor  on  the  whole  sufficiently  influential  in 
the  world  to  permit  of  their  taking  an  active,  aggressive 
part  in  the  affairs  of  state  and  society,  of  science  and  art. 
Besides  this,  all  institutions  and  elements  of  culture  were  so 
intimately  associated  with  idolatry  and  superstition  that 
without  offense  to  conscience  it  was  impossible  to  take  part 
in  them.  For  the  first  Christians  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Graeco-Roman  world  but  persecution  and  re- 
proach. Consequently,  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to 
manifest  their  faith  for  the  time  being  through  the  passive 
virtues  of  obedience  and  patience.  Only  gradually  could  the 
Church  rise  to  the  higher  standpoint  of  trying  all  things  and 
holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  and  adopt  an  eclectic 
procedure  in  its  valuation  and  assimilation  of  the  existing 
culture. 

Often  in  the  past,  and  again  in  our  own  time  has  the 
charge  been  brought  against  the  Christian  Church,  that  in 
applying  this  principle,  it  has  falsified  the  original  Gospel. 
Harnack  finds  in  the  history  of  doctrine  a progressive  Hel- 
lenizing  of  original  Christianity.  Hatch  regards  the  entire 
Christian  cultus,  particularly  that  of  the  sacraments,  in  the 
light  of  a degeneration  from  the  primitive  Gospel.  To 
Sohm  the  very  idea  of  ecclesiastical  law  appears  contradic- 
tory to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  such  as- 
sertions partake  of  gross  exaggeration.  If  in  all  these  re- 
spects nothing  but  degeneration  is  to  be  found,  it  will  be 
easy  to  show  that  to  a considerable  degree  the  degeneration 
must  have  set  in  with  the  Apostles  and  even  with  the  writers 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  as  has  been  freely  acknowledged 
by  not  a few  writers  of  recent  date.  The  Christian  Church 
is  indeed  charged  with  having  falsified  the  original  Gospel, 
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but  those  who  bring  the  charge  retain  practically  nothing  of 
this  Gospel  or  are  at  least  unable  to  say  in  what  this  Gospel 
consisted.  It  is  as  a rule  made  out  to  have  been  a simple 
doctrine  of  morals  with  an  ascetic  tinge.  Then  the  problem 
arises,  how  such  a Gospel  could  ever  have  come  into  real 
contact  with  culture,  especially  to  the  extent  of  suffering 
corruption  from  culture.  A conception  is  thus  formed,  both 
of  the  original  Gospel  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
Church  toward  pagan  culture,  which  is  based  wholly  on 
fancy  and  is  at  war  with  all  the  facts. 

For  not  only  is  the  Gospel  not  ascetic,  but  even  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  at  least  in  its  first  period,  never  adopted  this 
standpoint.  However  much  it  might  be  on  its  guard  against 
paganism,  it  never  despised  or  condemned  natural  life  as  in 
itself  sinful.  Marriage  and  family  life,  secular  calling  and 
military  estate,  the  swearing  of  the  oath  and  the  waging  of 
war,  government  and  state,  science  and  art  and  philosophy, — 
all  these  were  recognized  from  the  beginning  as  divine  insti- 
tutions and  as  divine  gifts.  Hence  theology  early  began  to 
form  relations  with  philosophy ; the  art  of  painting,  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  catacombs,  attached  itself  to  the  symbols  and 
figures  of  antiquity;  architecture  shaped  the  churches  after 
pagan  models;  music  availed  itself  of  the  tunes  which 
Graeco-Roman  art  had  produced.  On  every  hand  a strong 
effort  is  perceptible  to  bring  the  new  religion  into  touch  with 
all  existing  elements  of  culture. 

It  was  possible  for  the  first  Christians  to  do  this  because 
of  their  firm  conviction  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  in  times  past  has  never  left  Himself  without 
witness  to  the  heathen.  Not  only  was  there  an  original  reve- 
lation, which,  though  in  corrupted  form,  yet  survived  in  tra- 
dition ; it  was  also  regarded  as  probable  that  certain  philoso- 
phers had  possessed  a degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews.  But  in  addition  to  this  there  existed  in 
paganism  a continued  revelation  through  nature  and  the  rea- 
son, in  heart  and  conscience, — an  illumination  of  the  Logos, 
a speech  from  the  wisdom  of  God  through  the  hidden  work- 
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ing  of  grace.  Anima  natiiraliter  Christiana,  the  man  is 
older  than  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  Tertullian  ex- 
claimed, thus  formulating  a truth  which  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  all.  No  doubt  among  the  heathen  this  wisdom  has  in 
many  respects  become  corrupted  and  falsified;  they  retain 
only  fragments  of  truth,  not  the  one,  entire,  full  truth.  But 
even  such  fragments  are  profitable  and  good.  The  three  sis- 
ters, logic,  physics  and  ethics,  are  like  unto  the  three  wise 
men  from  the  east,  who  came  to  worship  in  Jesus  the  perfect 
wisdom.  The  good  philosophical  thoughts  and  ethical  pre- 
cepts found  scattered  through  the  pagan  world  receive  in 
Christ  their  unity  and  center.  They  stand  for  the  desire 
which  in  Christ  finds  its  satisfaction;  they  represent  the 
question  to  which  Christ  gives  the  answer ; they  are  the  idea 
of  which  Christ  furnishes  the  reality.  The  pagan  world,  espe- 
cially in  its  philosophy,  is  a pedagogy  unto  Christ ; Aristotle, 
like  John  the  Baptist,  is  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  It  be- 
hooves the  Christians  to  enrich  their  temple  with  the  vessels 
of  the  Egyptians  and  to  adorn  the  crown  of  Christ,  their 
king,  with  the  pearls  brought  up  from  the  sea  of  paganism. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  imply 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  world  has  at  all 
times  and  in  every  respect  measured  up  to  the  Church’s  high 
calling.  A priori  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should,  in- 
asmuch as  every  human  development  shows  abnormal  traits 
and  the  life  of  every  individual  Christian  is  tainted  with  er- 
ror and  sin.  When  the  Church  of  Rome  maintains  that 
the  Gospel  has  been  preserved  by  her  and  unfolded  in  its 
original  purity,  this  claim  is  made  possible  only  through  as- 
cribing infallibility  to  the  Church.  But  by  the  very  act  of 
subscribing  to  this  dogma,  Rome  acknowledges  that  without 
such  a supernatural  gift  the  development  could  not  have  been 
kept  pure.  Further,  by  attributing  this  gift  to  the  Pope 
alone,  Rome  admits  the  possibility  of  error  not  only  in  the 
ecclesia  discens  but  also  in  the  ecclesia  docens,  even  where 
the  latter  convenes  in  oecumenical  council.  And  Rome’s 
confining  the  effect  of  this  infallible  guidance  to  papal  de- 
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liverances  ex  cathedra  involves  the  confession  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  system,  as  a whole,  with  all  its  teaching  and 
practice,  enjoys  no  immunity  from  corruption.  The  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility  is  not  the  ground  or  cause,  but  only  one 
of  the  many  consequences  and  fruits  of  the  system.  And 
this  system  itself  has  not  grown  up  from  one  principle;  it 
has  been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  ages  by  the  codpera- 
tion  of  numerous  factors, — a development  the  end  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  reached. 

Although  Roman  Catholicism  has  been  built  up  out  of  va- 
ried, even  heterogeneous  elements,  it  nevertheless  forms  a 
compact  structure,  a coherent  view  of  the  world  and  of  life, 
shaped  in  all  its  parts  by  a religious  principle.  This  relig- 
ion embraces  in  the  first  place  a series  of  supernatural,  in- 
scrutable mysteries,  chief  among  which  are  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.  These  truths  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
Church  to  be  preserved,  taught  and  defended.  To  discharge 
these  functions  the  Church,  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  needs  the  gift  of  infallibility.  The  doctrines 
are  authoritatively  im.posed  by  the  Church  on  all  its  mem- 
bers. The  faith  which  accepts  these  mysteries  has  for  its 
specific  object  the  Church-dogma;  it  does  not  penetrate 
through  the  dogma  to  the  things  themselves  of  which  the 
dogma  is  the  expression ; it  does  not  bring  into  communion 
with  God ; it  does  not  represent  a religious  but  an  intellectual 
act,  the  assensus,  the  fides  historica.  Faith  is  not  a saving 
power  in  itself,  but  is  merely  preparatory  to  salvation ; never- 
theless, it  is  something  meritorious  because  and  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  act  of  submission  to  ecclesiastical  authorit)L 

The  Church,  however,  is  not  merely  the  possessor  of  su- 
pernatural truth ; in  the  second  place  it  is  also  the  depository 
and  dispenser  of  supernatural  grace.  As  the  Church  doc- 
trine is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  human  knowledge  and 
science,  so  the  grace  kept  and  distributed  by  the  Church  far 
transcends  nature.  It  is  true  this  grace  is,  among  other 
things,  gratia  medicinalis,  but  this  is  an  accidental  and  adven- 
titious quality.  Before  all  else  it  is  gratia  elevens,  some- 
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thing  added  to  and  elevating  above  nature.  As  such  it  en- 
tered into  the  image  of  God  given  to  Adam  before  the  Fall, 
and  as  such  it  again  appears  in  the  restoration  to  that  origi- 
nal state.  In  view  of  its  adding  to  exalted  nature  a super- 
natural element,  it  is  conceived  as  something  material,  en- 
closed in  the  sacrament,  and  as  such  dispensed  by  the  priest. 
Thus  every  man  becomes,  for  his  knowledge  of  supernatural 
truth  and  for  his  reception  of  supernatural  grace,  that  is,  for 
his  heavenly  salvation,  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Church, 
the  priest  and  the  sacrament.  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus. 

But  even  this  grace,  which,  to  be  sure,  remains  subject  to 
loss  and  recovery  until  the  end  of  life,  does  not  assure 
man  of  attainment  to  fellowship  with  God.  All  it  does  is 
to  impart  to  him  the  power  whereby,  if  so  choosing,  he  may 
merit,  through  good  works,  supernatural  salvation,  the  visio 
Dei.  Since  work  and  reward  must  be  proportionate,  the 
good  works  which  merit  supernatural  salvation  must  all  be 
of  a specific  kind  and  therefore  need  to  be  defined  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church.  The  Church,  besides  being  the  depos- 
itory of  truth  and  the  dispenser  of  grace,  is  in  the  third 
place  also  law-giver  and  judge.  The  satisfactions  which  the 
Church  imposes  are  according  to  the  character  of  the  sins 
committed.  The  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  a man  at- 
tains to  perfection,  how  much  time  he  shall  spend  in  purga- 
tory, how  rich  a crown  he  will  receive  in  heaven,— all  this 
depends  on  the  number  of  extraordinary,  supernatural  works 
which  he  performs.  Thus  a spiritual  hierarchy  is  created. 
There  exists  a hierarchy  in  the  world  of  angels,  and  a hier- 
archy in  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  there  is  a hier- 
archy also  among  the  saints  on  earth  and  the  blessed  in 
heaven.  In  an  ascending  scale  the  saints,  divided  into  or- 
ders and  ranks,  draw  near  to  God,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  are  admitted  to  the 
worship  and  adoration  of  the  deity. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  truth, 
grace  and  good  works  bear,  according  to  Rome,  a specific, 
supernatural  character.  And  because  the  Church  is  the 
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God-appointed  depository  of  all  these  blessings,  the  relation 
between  grace  and  nature  coincides  with  that  between  the 
Church  and  the  world.  The  world,  the  state,  natural  life, 
marriage  and  culture  are  not  sinful  in  themselves;  only 
they  are  of  a lower  order,  of  a secular  nature,  and,  unless 
consecrated  by  the  Church,  easily  become  an  occasion  for 
sinning.  This  determines  the  function  of  the  Church  with 
reference  to  the  world.  It  is  the  calling  of  the  Church  to 
declare  unto  the  world  that  in  itself  the  world  is  profane, 
but  that  nevertheless,  through  the  consecration  of  the 
Church,  it  may  become  a vehicle  of  grace.  Renunciation  of 
the  world  and  sovereignty  over  the  world  with  Rome  spring 
from  one  and  the  same  principle.  The  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  elevation  of  marriage  to  the  rank  of  a 
sacrament  are  branches  of  the  same  stem.  The  whole  hie- 
rarchical idea  is  built  on  the  sharp  distinction  between 
nature  and  grace.  Where  the  supernatural  character  of  the 
Church  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  and  the  priestly 
office  are  concerned,  this  system  brooks  neither  compromise 
nor  concession;  but  aside  from  this,  it  leaves  room  for  a 
great  variety  of  steps  and  grades,  of  ranks  and  orders  in 
holiness  and  salvation.  The  Church  contains  members  that 
belong  to  it  in  body  only,  and  members  belonging  to  it  with 
a part  of  their  powers  or  with  all  their  powers;  it  makes 
concessions  to  the  weak  and  worships  the  saints ; a lax  mo- 
rality and  a severe  asceticism,  an  active  and  a contemplative 
mode  of  life,  rationalism  and  supernaturalism,  unbelief  and 
superstition  equally  find  a place  within  its  walls. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  this  system  had 
become  corrupt  in  almost  every  respect.  In  the  sphere  of 
truth  it  had  degenerated  into  nominalistic  scholasticism; 
in  the  sphere  of  grace  into  demoralizing  traffic  in  indul- 
gences ; in  the  sphere  of  good  works  into  the  immoral  life 
of  priests  and  monks.  Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  rem- 
edy these  faults  and  to  reform  the  Church  from  within. 
But  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  differed  from 
all  these  attempts  in  that  it  not  merely  opposed  the  Roman 
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system  in  its  excrescences  but  attacked  it  internally  in  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rested  and  in  the  principles  out  of 
which  it  had  been  developed.  The  Reformation  rejected  the 
entire  system,  and  substituted  for  it  a totally  different  con- 
ception of  veritas,  gratia,  and  bona  opera.  It  was  led  to 
this  new  conception  not  through  scientific  reflections  or  phil- 
osophical speculations,  but  through  earnest,  heartfelt  con- 
cern for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  God.  The 
Reformation  was  a religious  and  ethical  movement  through 
and  through.  It  was  born  out  of  the  distress  of  Luther’s 
soul. 

When  a helpless  man,  out  of  distress  of  soul,  looks  to 
the  Gospel  for  deliverance,  the  Gospel  will  appear  to  him 
in  a totally  new  light.  All  at  once  it  ceases  to  be  a set  of 
supernatural,  inscrutable  mysteries  to  be  received  on  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  with  renunciation  of  the  claims  of  reason, 
by  meritorious  assent.  It  straightway  becomes  a new  Gos- 
pel, good  tidings  of  salvation,  revelation  of  God’s  gracious 
and  efficacious  will  to  save  the  sinner,  something  that  itself 
imparts  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  eternal  life  and  therefore 
is  embraced  by  lost  man  with  joy,  that  lifts  him  above  all 
sin  and  above  the  entire  world  to  the  high  hope  of  a heavenly 
salvation.  Hence  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Gospel  with  Rome  as  consisting  of  supernatural  mysteries 
to  be  responded  to  by  man  in  voluntary  assent.  The  Gospel 
is  not  law,  neither  as  regards  the  intellect  nor  as  regards  the 
will;  it  is  in  essence  a promise,  not  a demand  but  a gift,  a 
free  gift  of  the  divine  favor ; nay,  in  it  the  divine  will  itself 
through  the  Gospel  addresses  itself  to  the  will,  the  heart,  the 
innermost  essence  of  man,  and  there  produces  the  faith 
which  rests  in  this  divine  will  and  builds  on  it  and  puts  its 
trust  in  it  through  all  perils,  even  in  the  hour  of  death. 

By  reason  of  this  new  conception  of  the  Gospel,  which  in 
principle  was  but  a return  to  the  old.  Scriptural  conception, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  faith  also  should  obtain  a 
totally  new  significance.  If  the  Gospel  is  not  a veritas  to 
which  the  gratia  is  added  later  on,  but  is  itself  gratia  in  its 
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very  origin,  the  revelation  of  God’s  gracious  will,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  instrument  for  making  this  will  effective 
in  the  heart  of  man,  then  faith  can  no  longer  remain  a 
purely  intellectual  assent.  It  must  become  the  confidence 
in  the  gracious  will  of  God,  produced  by  God  himself  in 
man’s  heart;  a surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  the  divine 
grace;  a resting  in  the  divine  promise;  a receiving  of  a 
part  in  God’s  favor;  admission  into  communion  with  him; 
an  absolute  assurance  of  salvation.  With  Rome,  faith  is 
but  one  of  the  seven  preparations,  which  lead  on  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gratia  infusa  in  baptism,  and  hence  bears  no  re- 
ligious character;  it  is  naught  but  a fides  historica,  which 
stands  in  need  of  the  supplement  of  love  in  order  to  become 
complete  and  sufficient  unto  salvation.  To  the  Reformers 
faith  from  its  very  first  inception  is  religious  in  nature.  As 
fides  justificans  salvifica  it  differs  not  in  degree  but  in  prin- 
ciple and  essence  from  the  fides  historica.  It  has  for  its  ob- 
ject God  himself,  God  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  the  garb  of 
Holy  Scripture,  Christum  Evangelio  suo  vestitum  it  is  in 
its  essence  firma  certaque  cognitiofi  cordis  magis  qiiam  cere- 
bri, et  affectus  magis  quam  intelligentiae,^  to  be  defined 
rather  as  certitudo  than  as  apprehensio.^  Faith  places  beyond 
doubt  Dei  bonitateni  perspicue  nobis  propositam  and  enables 
us  to  stand  before  God’s  presence  tranquillis  animis.^  Thus  it 
is  seen  to  be  the  principle  of  the  true  fear  of  God,  for  primus 
ad  pietatem  gradus  \_est~\  agnoscere  Deum  esse  nobis 
Patrem,  ut  nos  tueatur,  gubernet  ac  foveat,  donee  colligat 
in  aeternam  haereditatem  regni  sui.^ 

To  all  the  Reformers,  therefore,  there  lies  behind  the 
Gospel  and  behind  faith  the  gracious  and  efficacious  will  of 
God.  Nay,  more  than  this,  in  the  Gospel  and  in  faith  the 
divine  will  is  revealed  and  realized.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  religious  conception  of  the  Gospel  and  of  faith  is  with 
the  Reformers  most  intimately  connected  with  their  belief 
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in  predestination.  We  in  our  time  no  longer  understand 
this.  We  have  lost  the  habit  of  religious  thinking,  because 
we  feel  less  for  ourselves  the  personal  need  of  communion 
with  God,  and  so  feel  less  of  the  impulse  to  interpret  the 
world  from  a religious  point  of  view.  Instead,  our  age  has 
learned  to  think  in  the  terms  of  natural  science ; it  has  sub- 
stituted for  the  divine  will  the  omnipotent  law  and  the 
omnipotent  force  of  nature,  and  thus  thrown  itself  into  the 
arms  of  determinism.  It  claims  to  have  long  since  outgrown 
the  belief  in  predestination.  And  undoubtedly  there  exists 
between  these  two,  however  often  they  may  be  mixed  and 
confounded,  a difference  of  principle.  Determinism  is  in 
principle  rationalistic ; it  cherishes  the  delusion  of  being  able 
to  explain  everything  from  the  reign  of  natural  law,  holding 
that  all  existing  things  are  rational  since  reason  perceives 
that  they  could  not  be  otherwise  than  they  actually  are.  Pre- 
destination, on  the  other  hand,  is  a thoroughly  religious 
conception.  While  able  to  recognize  natural  law  and  to 
reckon  with  the  forces  of  nature,  it  refuses  to  rest  in  this 
or  to  consider  natural  necessity  the  first  and  last  word  of 
history. 

He  who  has  learned  to  regard  communion  with  God  as 
the  supreme  good  for  his  own  person,  must  feel  bound 
to  work  his  way  back,  behind  the  world  and  all  its  phe- 
nomena, until  he  arrives  at  the  will  of  God.  He  must  seek 
an  explanation  of  the  origin,  development  and  goal  of  the 
world-process,  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  that  will 
and  hence  bear  an  ethico-religious  character.  This  is  the 
reason  that,  so  soon  as  a religious  movement  appears  in 
history,  the  problem  of  predestination  comes  to  the  front. 
In  a way,  this  is  true  of  all  religions,  but  it  applies  with 
special  pertinence  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  proportion  as  the  Christian  religion  is  distinctly  expe- 
rienced and  appreciated  in  its  essence  as  true,  full  relig- 
ion, as  pure  grace,  it  will  also  be  felt  to  include,  and  that 
directly,  without  the  need  of  dialectic  deduction,  the  con- 
fession of  predestination.  Hence  all  the  Reformers  were 
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agreed  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  with  Luther  it  was 
afterwards,  for  practical  reasons,  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground, but  even  he  never  recanted  or  denied  it.  It  was  in 
the  controversy  about  the  servum  or  liberum  arhitrium  that 
the  Reformation  and  humanism  parted  ways  once  for  all. 
Erasmus  was  and  continued  to  be  a Romanist  in  spite  of  his 
ridicule  of  the  monks.  As  late  as  1537  Luther  wrote  to 
Capito : nullum  agnosco  meum  justum  librum  nisi  forte  de 
libero  arbitrio  et  catechismum.  The  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, therefore,  is  no  discovery  of  Calvin;  before  Calvin  it 
had  been  professed  by  Luther  and  Zwingli.  It  sprang  spon- 
taneously from  the  religious  experience  of  the  Reformers. 
If  Calvin  introduced  any  modification,  it  consists  in  this, 
that  he  freed  the  doctrine  from  the  semblance  of  harshness 
and  arbitrariness  and  imparted  to  it  a more  purely  ethico- 
religious  character. 

For,  all  affinity  and  agreement  notwithstanding,  Calvin 
differed  from  Luther  and  Zwingli.  He  shared  neither  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  one  nor  the  humanistic  inclinations 
of  the  other.  When,  in  a manner  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  he  was  converted,  this  experience  was  imme- 
diately accompanied  by  such  a clear,  deep  and  harmonious 
insight  into  Christian  truth  as  to  render  any  subsequent 
modification  unnecessary.  The  first  edition  of  the  Institutio 
which  appeared  in  March,  1536,  was  expanded  and  increased 
in  the  later  issues,  but  it  never  changed,  and  the  task  which, 
in  his  view,  the  Reformation  had  to  accomplish,  remained 
from  beginning  to  end  his  own  goal  in  life.  While  Luther’s 
faith  was  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  the  fides  justificans, 
and  while  Zwingli  one-sidedly  defined  faith  as  fides  vivifi- 
cans  or  regenerans,  Calvin  widened  the  conception  to  that 
of  fides  salvificans, — a faith  which  renews  the  entire  man 
in  his  being  and  consciousness,  in  soul  and  body,  in  all  his 
relations  and  activities,  and  hence  a faith  which  exercises  its 
sanctifying  influence  in  the  entire  range  of  life,  upon  Church 
and  school,  upon  society  and  state,  upon  science  and  art. 
But  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  this  comprehensive 
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task, — in  order  to  be  truly,  always  and  everywhere  a fides 
salvificans,  it  was  necessary  for  faith  first  of  all  to  be  fully 
assured  of  itself,  and  no  longer  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
every  wind  of  doubt.  This  explains  why,  more  than  with 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  faith  is  with  Calvin  unshaken  convic- 
tion, firm  assurance. 

But  if  faith  is  to  be  such  an  unshaken  assurance  it  must 
rest  on  a truth  removed  from  all  possibility  of  doubt ; it  must 
attest  itself  as  real  by  its  own  witness  and  power  in  the 
heart  of  man.  A house  that  will  defy  the  tempest  cannot 
be  built  on  the  sand.  Behind  faith,  therefore,  must  lie  the 
truth,  the  will  and  act  of  God.  In  other  words,  faith  is  the 
fruit  or  effect  of  election;  it  is  the  experience  of  an  act  of 
God.  Always  and  everywhere  Calvin  recurs  to  this  will  of 
God.  The  world  with  its  infinite  multitude  of  phenomena, 
with  its  diversities  and  inequalities,  its  disharmonies  and 
contrasts,  is  not  to  be  explained  from  the  will  of  the  crea- 
ture nor  from  the  worth  or  unworthiness  of  man.  It  is 
true,  inequality  and  contrast  appear  most  pronounced  in 
the  allottment  of  man’s  eternal  destiny.  They  are,  however, 
by  no  means  confined  to  this,  but  show  themselves  in  every 
sphere,  in  the  different  places  of  habitation  appointed  for 
men,  in  the  different  gifts  and  powers  conferred  upon  them 
in  body  and  soul,  in  the  difference  between  health  and  sick- 
ness, wealth  and  poverty,  prosperity  and  adversity,  joy  and 
sorrow,  in  the  varying  ranks  and  vocations,  and,  last  of  all, 
in  the  fact  itself  that  men  are  men  and  not  animals.  Let  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  therefore,  answer  the 
question,  cur  homines  sint  niagis  quam  boves  aut  asini,  cur, 
quuni  in  Dei  manu  esset  canes  ipsos  fingere,  ad  imaginem 
suam  formavit.'^  The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  world  the 
more  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  hidden  will  of  God 
and  find  in  it  the  ultimate  ground  for  both  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  its  being  what  it  is.  All  the  standards  of 
goodness  and  justice  and  righteous  recompense  and  retribu- 
tion for  evil  which  we  are  accustomed  to  apply,  prove  wholly 
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inadequate  to  measure  the  world.  The  will  of  God  is,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be,  the  deepest  cause  of  the 
entire  world  and  of  all  the  varietas  and  diversitas  found  in 
it.  There  is  no  more  ultimate  ground  for  this  than  the 
absconditum  Dei  consilium.^  The  unfathomable  mystery  of 
the  world  compels  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  theology  and 
philosophy  alike  to  fall  back  upon  the  will  of  God  and  seek 
rest  in  it. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  theology  and  phil- 
osophy are  not  contented  with  this.  They  then  endeavor, 
after  the  manner  of  Plato  and  Hegel,  to  offer  a rational 
explanation  of  the  world.  Or,  while  falling  back  upon  the 
will  of  God,  they  make  out  of  this  will  a &v6o<i  dyvcoaro^:, 
as  is  done  by  Gnosticism,  or  a blind,  irrational  and  unhappy 
will,  as  is  done  by  Schopenhauer,  or  an  unconscious  and 
unknowable  power,  as  is  done  by  von  Hartmann  and  Spen- 
cer. By  his  Christian  faith  Calvin  was  kept  from  these 
different  forms  of  pantheism.  It  is  true,  Calvin  upholds 
with  the  utmost  energy  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  will 
over  and  against  all  human  reasoning.  Predestination  be- 
longs to  the  divinae  sapientiae  adyta  which  man  may  not 
enter  and  in  regard  to  which  his  curiosity  must  remain 
unsatisfied ; for  they  form  a labyrinth  from  which  no  one  can 
find  the  exit.  Man  may  not  even  investigate  with  impunity 
the  things  God  meant  to  keep  secret.  Godjwants  us  to  adore, 
not  to  comprehend,  the  majesty  of  His  wisdom.®  Never- 
theless God  is  not  exlex.  He  sufficiently  vindicates  His  jus- 
tice by  convicting  of  guilt  those  who  blaspheme  Him  in  their 
own  consciences.  His  will  is  not  absolute  power,  but  ab 
Omni  vitio  pura,  summa  perfectionis  regtda,  etiam  legum 
omnium  lex}^  And  the  Gospel  reveals  to  us  what  is  the 
content,  the  heart  and  the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  this  will. 

For  since  the  Fall  nature  no  longer  reveals  to  us  God’s 
paternal  favor.  On  every  side  it  proclaims  the  divine  curse 
which  cannot  but  fill  our  guilty  souls  with  despair.  Ex 
mundi  conspectu  Patreni  colligere  non  licet}^  Aside  from 
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the  special  revelation  in  Christ,  man  has  no  true  knowledge 
of  heavenly  things.  He  is  ignorant  and  blind  as  respects 
God,  His  fatherhood  and  His  law  as  the  rule  of  life.  Espe- 
cially of  the  divinae  erga  nos  henevolentiae  certitudo  he  is 
without  the  faintest  consciousness,  for  human  reason  neither 
can  attain  nor  strives  to  attain  to  this  truth,  and  therefore 
fails  to  understand  qiiis  sit  veriis  Deus,  qualisue  erga  nos 
esse  velit}^  And  herein  precisely  consists  the  essence  of 
God’s  special  revelation  in  Christ,  and  this  is  the  central 
content  of  the  Gospel : God  here  makes  Himself  known  to 
us  not  merely  as  our  Creator,  but  as  our  Redemptor}^  He 
does  not  here  tell  us  what  He  is,  to  enable  us  to  indulge  in 
speculation,  but  causes  us  to  know  qualis  sit  et  quid  ejus 
naturae  conveniat.^^  The  gratuita  promissio,  the  promissio 
misericordiae,  the  liheralis  legatio  qua  sibi  Deus  munduni 
reconciliat, — these  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  firm  foundation  of  faith. He  is  a true  believer,  who, 
firmly  convinced  that  God  is  to  him  a gracious  and  loving 
Father,  expects  everything  from  His  loving-kindness.  Fi- 
delis  non  est,  nisi  qtii  suae  salutis  securitati  innixus,  diaholo 
et  morti  confidenter  insultet}^ 

This  concentration  of  the  Gospel  in  the  promise  of  divine 
mercy  not  only  provided  Calvin  with  a firm  footing  in  the 
midst  of  the  shifting  opinions  of  his  time,  but  also  widened 
his  outlook  and  enlarged  his  sympathies,  so  that,  while  reso- 
lutely standing  by  his  own  confession,  he  nevertheless  per- 
petually mediated  the  things  that  made  for  unity  and  peace 
among  all  the  sons  of  the  Reformation.  To  be  sure,  the 
conception  usually  formed  of  Calvin  differs  widely  from 
this.  His  image  as  commonly  portrayed  has  for  its  only 
features  those  of  cruel  severity  and  despotic  intolerance. 
But  such  a conception  does  grave  injustice  to  the  Genevan 
Reformer.  Unfortunately,  he  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  death  of  Servetus,  although  in  this  respect  he  only  stands 
on  a level  with  the  other  Reformers,  none  of  whom  had 
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entirely  outgrown  all  the  errors  of  their  age.  But  the  Calvin 
who  gave  his  approval  to  the  execution  of  Servetus  is  not 
the  only  Calvin  we  know.  There  is  also  a far  different 
Calvin,  one  who  was  united  with  his  friends  in  the  bonds  of 
the  most  tender  affection,  whose  heart  went  out  in  sympathy 
to  all  his  suffering  and  struggling  brethren  in  the  faith,  one 
who  identified  himself  with  their  lot,  and  supplied  them  with 
comfort  and  courage  and  cheer  in  their  severest  afflictions. 
We  know  of  a Calvin  who  without  intermission  labored 
most  earnestly  for  the  union  of  the  divided  Protestants, 
who  sought  God  in  His  Word  alone  and  was  unwilling  to 
bind  himself  even  to  such  terms  as  “Trinity”  and  “Person”, 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
creeds,  who  discountenanced  every  disruption  of  the  Church 
on  the  ground  of  minor  impurities  of  doctrine,  who  favored 
fraternal  tolerance  in  all  questions  touching  the  form  of 
worship.  There  was  a Calvin,  who,  notwithstanding  all  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  cherished  the  highest  regard  for  Luther, 
Melanchthon  and  Zwingli,  and  recognized  them  as  servants 
of  God ; who  himself  subscribed  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and,  reserving  the  right  of  private  interpretation,  acknowl- 
edged it  as  the  expression  of  his  own  faith;  who  recom- 
mended the  Loci  of  Melanchthon,  although  differing  from 
him  on  the  points  of  free-will  and  predestination;  who  re- 
fused to  confine  the  invisible  Church  to  any  single  confes- 
sion, but  recognized  its  presence  wherever  God  works  by 
His  Word  and  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Still  another  injustice,  however,  must  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  average  conception  of  Calvin.  Men  sometimes  speak 
as  if  Calvin  knew  of  nothing  else  to  preach  but  the  decree 
of  predestination  with  its  two  parts  of  election  and  repro- 
bation. The  truth  is  that  no  preacher  of  the  Gospel  has 
ever  surpassed  Calvin  in  the  free,  generous  proclamation 
of  the  grace  and  love  of  God.  He  was  so  far  from  putting 
predestination  to  the  front,  that  in  the  Institutio  the  subject 
does  not  receive  treatment  until  the  third  book,  after  the 
completion  of  the  discussion  of  the  life  of  faith.  It  is  en- 
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tirely  wanting  in  the  Confessio  of  1536  and  is  only  meri" 
tioned  in  passing,  in  connection  with  the  Church,  in  the' 
Catechismus  Genevensis  of  1545.  And  as  regards  reproba- 
tion, before  accusing  Calvin,  the  charge  should  be  laid 
against  Scripture,  against  the  reality  of  life,  against  the 
testimony  of  conscience ; for  all  these  bear  witness  that  there 
is  sin  in  the  world,  and  that  this  awful  reality,  this  decretum 
horribile,  cannot  have  its  deepest  ground  in  the  free  will  of 
man.  And  there  are  still  other  features  in  Calvin’s  doctrine 
of  reprobation  to  which  attention  should  be  called.  There 
is  in  the  first  place  the  fact  that  he  says  so  little  about  the 
working  of  reprobation.  The  Institutio  is  a work  charac- 
terized by  great  sobriety,  wholly  free  from  scholastic  ab- 
struseness ; it  everywhere  treats  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  practice  of  religion.  This  is 
especially  true  of  eschatology.  As  is  well  known,  Calvin 
never  could  bring  himself  to  write  a commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  and  in  his  Institutio  he  devotes  to  “the  last 
things”  only  a few  paragraphs.  He  avoids  all  spinosae 
quaestiones  with  reference  to  the  state  of  glory,  and  inter- 
prets the  descriptions  given  by  Scripture  of  the  state  of  the 
lost  as  symbolical : darkness,  weeping,  gnashing  of  teeth, 
unquenchable  fire,  the  worm  that  dies  not, — all  these  serve  to 
impress  upon  us  quam  sit  calamitosum  alienari  ab  omni  Dei 
societate,  and  majestatem  Dei  ita  sentire  tibi  adversam  ut 
effugere  nequeas  qnin  ab  ipsa  urgearis}'^  The  punishment 
of  hell  consists  in  exclusion  from  fellowship  with  God  and 
admits  of  degrees.^®  In  connection  with  Paul’s  words,  that 
at  last  God  will  be  all  in  all,  it  is  not  forbidden  to  think  of 
the  devil  and  the  godless,  since  in  their  subjection  also  the 
glory  of  God  shall  be  revealed.^® 

But  of  even  greater  significance  is  it  that  with  Calvin 
reprobation  does  not  mean  the  withholding  of  all  grace. 
Although  man  through  sin  has  been  rendered  blind  to  all 
the  spiritual  realities  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  a 
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special  revelation  of  God’s  fatherly  love  in  Christ  and  a 
specialis  illuminatio  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the 
sinners  here  become  necessary,^®  nevertheless  there  exists 
alongside  of  these  a generalis  gratia  which  dispenses  to  all 
men  various  gifts.^^  If  God  had  not  spared  man,  his  fall 
would  have  involved  the  whole  of  nature  in  ruin.^^  As  it 
was,  God  immediately  after  the  Fall  interposed,  in  order 
by  His  common  grace  to  curb  sin  and  to  uphold  in  being  the 
universitas  rerum}^  For  after  all  sin  is  rather  an  adventi- 
tia qualitas  than  a substantialis  proprietas,  and  for  this 
reason  God  is  operis  sni  corruptioni  magis  infensus  quant 
operi  siw.^^  Although  for  man’s  sake  the  whole  of  nature 
is  subject  to  vanity,  nevertheless  nature  is  upheld  by  the 
hope  which  God  implanted  in  its  heart. There  is  no  part 
of  the  world  in  which  some  spark  of  the  divine  glory  does 
not  glimmer.^®  Though  it  be  a metaphorical  mode  of  ex- 
pression, since  God  should  not  be  confounded  with  nature, 
it  may  be  affirmed  in  a truly  religious  sense  that  nature  is 
God.^'^  Heaven  and  earth  with  their  innumerable  wonders 
are  a magnificent  display  of  the  divine  wisdom.^® 

Especially  the  human  race  is  still  a clear  mirror  of  the 
operation  of  God,  an  exhibition  of  His  manifold  gifts. In 
every  man  there  is  still  a seed  of  religion,  a consciousness  of 
God,  wholly  ineradicable,  convincing  all  of  the  heavenly 
grace  on  which  their  life  depends,  and  leading  even  the 
heathen  to  name  God  the  Father  of  mankind.®®  The  super- 
natural gifts  have  been  lost,  and  the  natural  gifts  have  be- 
come corrupted,  so  that  man  by  nature  no  longer  knows  who 
and  what  God  seeks  to  be  to  him.  Still  these  latter  gifts 
have  not  been  withdrawn  entirely  from  man.®^  Reason  and 
judgment  and  will,  however  corrupt,  yet,  in  so  far  as  they 
belong  to  man’s  nature,  have  not  been  wholly  lost.  The  fact 
that  men  are  found  either  wholly  or  in  part  deprived  of 
2,  i8ff.  **  II,  2,  17.  “ II,  2,  17. 
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reason,  proves  that  the  title  to  these  gifts  is  not  self-evident 
and  that  they  are  not  distributed  to  men  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  None  the  less,  the  grace  of  God  imparts  them  to  us.®^ 
The  reason  whereby  man  distinguishes  between  truth  and 
error,  good  and  evil,  and  forms  conceptions  and  judgments, 
and  also  the  will  which  is  inseparable  from  human  nature  as 
the  faculty  whereby  man  strives  after  what  he  deems  good 
for  himself, — these  raise  him  above  the  animals.  Conse- 
quently it  is  contrary  to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  experience 
to  attribute  to  man  such  a perpetual  blindness  as  would 
render  him  unable  to  form  any  true  conception.®®  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  light  still  shining  in  the  darkness,  men  still 
retain  a degree  of  love  for  the  truth,  some  sparks  of  the 
truth  have  still  been  preserved.®^  Men  carry  in  themselves 
the  principles  of  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  them  individ- 
ually and  in  their  association  with  one  another.  They  agree 
in  regard  to  the  fundamentals  of  jusdce  and  equity,  and 
everywhere  exhibit  an  aptness  and  liking  for  socid  order.®^* 
Sometimes  a remarkable  sagacity  is  given  to  men  whereby~\ 
they  are  not  only  able  to  learn  certain  things,  but  also  to 
make  important  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  to  put  these 
to  practical  use  in  life.®®  Owing  to  all  this,  not  only  is 
an  orderly  civil  society  made  possible  among  men,  but  arts 
and  sciences  develop,  which  are  not  to  be  despised.  For 
these  should  be  considered  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
true  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a spirit  of  sanctification  dwells  in 
believers  only,  but  as  a spirit  of  life,  of  wisdom  and  of 
power  He  works  also  in  those  who  do  not  believe.  No 
Christian,  therefore,  should  despise  these  gifts;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  honor  art  and  science,  music  and  philosophy 
and  various  other  products  of  the  human  mind  as  praestant- 
issima  Spiritus  dona,  and  make  the  most  of  them  for  his  own 
^^^rsonal  use.®®  Accordingly,  in  the  moral  sphere  also  dis- 
tinctions are  to  be  recognized  between  some  men  and  others. 
While  all  are  corrupt,  not  all  are  fallen  to  an  equal  depth ;®’’ 
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there  are  sins  of  ignorance  and  sins  of  malice.®®  There  is 
a difference  between  Camillus  and  Catiline.  Even  to  sinful 
man  sometimes  speciosae  dotes  and  speciales  Dei  gratiae  are 
granted.  In  common  parlance  it  is  even  permissible  to  say 
that  one  man  has  been  born  bene,  another  pravae  naturae.^^ 
Nay,  every  man  has  to  acknowledge  in  the  talents  entrusted 
to  him  a specialis  or  peculiaris  Dei  gratia^^  In  the  diversity 
of  all  these  gifts  we  see  the  remnants  of  the  divine  image 
whereby  man  is  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures. 

In  view  of  all  these  utterances,  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
increase  and  enforce  from  the  other  works  of  Calvin,  it  is 
grossly  unjust  to  charge  the  Reformer  with  narrow-minded- 
ness and  intolerance.  It  is,  of  course,  a different  question 
whether  Calvin  himself  possessed  talent  and  aptness  for  all 
these  arts  and  sciences  to  which  he  accords  praise.  But 
even  if  this  be  not  so,  even  if  he  did  not  possess  the  love 
for  music  and  singing  which  distinguished  Luther,  this  is 
not  to  his  discredit,  for  not  only  has  every  genius  its  limita- 
tions, but  the  Reformers  were  and  had  to  be  by  vocation  men 
of  faith,  and  for  having  excelled  in  this  they  deserve  our 
veneration  and  praise,  no  less  than  the  men  of  art  and 
science.  Calvin  affirms,  it  is  true,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
natural  man,  however  noble,  do  not  suffice  for  justifica- 
tion at  the  judgment-bar  of  God,^®  but  this  is  due  to  his 
profound  conviction  of  the  majesty  and  spiritual  character 
of  the  moral  law.  Aside  from  this,  he  is  more  generous  in 
his  recognition  of  what  is  true  and  good,  wherever  it  be 
found,  than  any  other  Reformer.  He  surveys  the  entire 
earth  and  finds  everywhere  the  evidence  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, wisdom  and  power.  Calvin’s  theological  standpoint 
does  not  render  him  narrow  in  his  sympathies,  but  rather 
gives  to  his  mind  the  stamp  of  catholicity. 

This  appears  with  equal  clearness  from  the  calling  which 
he  assigns  to  the  Christian.  In  regard  to  this  also  Calvin 
takes  his  point  of  departure  in  the  will  of  God.  To  the 
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Romanist  view  he  brings  in  principle  the  same  objection  that 
bears  against  the  pagan  conception:  the  doctrine  of  the 
meritoriousness  of  good  works  is  a delusion;  the  monastic 
vows  are  an  infringement  of  Christian  liberty ; the  perfection 
striven  after  by  this  method  is  an  arbitrary  ideal,  set  up  by 
man  himself.  Romanism  and  paganism  both  minimize  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  matter  of  good 
works  start  from  the  free  will  of  man.  In  contradistinction 
to  this  Calvin  proceeds  on  the  principle : nostri  non  sumus, 
Dei  sumus.  The  Christian’s  life  ought  to  be  one  continual 
sacrifice,  a perfect  consecration  to  God,  a service  of  God’s 
name,  obedience  to  His  law,  a pursuit  of  His  glory.^®  This 
undivided  consecration  to  God  assumes  on  earth  largely  the 
character  of  self-denial  and  cross-bearing.  Paganism  knows 
nothing  of  this ; it  merely  prescribes  certain  moral  maxims 
and  strives  to  bring  man’s  life  into  subjection  to  his  reason 
or  will,  or  to  nature.^^  But  the  Christian  subjects  also  his 
intellect  and  his  will  and  all  his  powers  to  the  law  of  God. 
He  does  not  resign  himself  to  the  inevitable,  but  commits 
himself  to  the  heavenly  Father,  who  is  not  like  unto  a 
philosopher  preaching  virtue,  but  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.^® 

The  result  is  that  for  Calvin  the  passive  virtues  of  sub- 
mission, humility,  patience,  self-denial,  cross-bearing  stand 
in  the  foreground.  Like  St.  Augustine,  Calvin  is  mortally 
afraid  of  pride,  whereby  man  exalts  himself  above  God.^® 
His  strong  insistence  upon  the  inability  of  man  and  the 
bondage  of  the  will  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  man 
into  despair,  but  in  order  to  raise  him  from  his  lethargy 
and  to  awaken  in  him  the  longing  for  what  he  lacks,  to 
make  him  renounce  all  self-glorying  and  self-reliance  and 
put  all  his  confidence  in  God  alone.^''^  Calvin  strips  man  of 
everything  in  order  to  restore  unto  him  all  things  in  God.^® 
Quanto  magis  in  te  infirmus  es,  tanto  magis  te  suscipit 
Dominus;  nostra  humilitas  ejus  altitudo.'^^  Humilitas  thus 
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becomes  the  first  virtue;  it  grows  on  the  root  of  election;®® 
we  are  continually  taught  it  by  God  in  all  the  adversity  and 
crucifixion  of  the  present  life;®^  it  places  us  for  the  first 
time  in  the  proper  relation  towards  God  and  our  fellow- 
man.®^  For  it  reconciles  us  to  the  fact  that  this  life  is  for 
us  a land  of  pilgrimage,  full  of  perils  and  afflictions,  and 
teaches  us  to  surrender  ourselves  in  all  things  to  the  will  of 
God : Dominus  ita  voliiit,  ergo  ejus  voluntatem  sequamur.^^ 
It  likewise  teaches  us  to  love  our  neighbor,  to  value  the  gifts 
bestowed  upon  him  and  to  employ  our  own  gifts  for  his 
Fenefit.®^ 

* Still,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  imagine  that  according  to 
Calvin  the  Christian  life  is  confined  to  the  practice  of  the 
passive  virtues.  It  is  true,  he  often  speaks  of  despising  the 
present  and  contemplating  the  future  life.®®  But  on  con- 
sidering the  times  in  which  Calvin  lived,  the  persecution 
and  oppression  to  which  the  Reformation  was  exposed  in 
well-nigh  every  country,  the  bodily  and  mental  suffering  the 
Reformer  himself  had  to  endure,' — on  considering  all  this  we 
cannot  wonder  that  he  exhorts  the  faithful  before  all  things 
to  the  exercise  of  humility  and  submission,  to  patience  and 
obedience,  to  self-denial  and  cross-bearing.  This  has  always 
been  so  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  It  does  not  speak 
favorably  for  the  depth  and  intensity  of  our  spiritual  life,  if 
we  are  inclined  to  find  fault  with  Calvin,  the  other  Re- 
formers, and  the  martyrs  of  the  Church  for  this  alleged 
one-sidedness  of  their  faith.  It  rather  should  excite  our 
admiration  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  circumstances,  they 
so  largely  kept  still  an  eye  open  for  the  positive  vocation  of 
the  Christian.  With  Calvin  at  least  the  reverse  side  to  the 
attitude  thus  criticized  is  not  wanting.  Nor  does  it  appear 
merely  after  an  incidental  fashion,  by  way  of  appendix  to 
his  ethics;  it  is  the  outcome  of  his  own  most  individual 
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principle;  its  root  again  lies  in  his  conception  of  the  will 
of  God. 

As  is  universally  acknowledged,  we  owe  to  Luther  the 
restoration  of  man’s  natural  .calling  to  a place  of  honor. 
Calvin,  however,  carried  this  principle  enunciated  by  his 
predecessors  to  its  furthermost  consequences.  He  viewed 
the  whole  of  life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  will  of  God  and 
placed  it  in  all  its  extent  under  the  discipline  of  the  divine 
law.  It  was  the  common  conviction  of  the  Reformers  that 
Christian  perfection  must  be  realized  not  above  and  outside 
of,  but  within  the  sphere  of  the  calling  assigned  us  by  God 
here  on  earth.  Perfection  consists  neither  in  compliance 
with  arbitrary  human  or  ecclesiastical  commandments,  nor 
in  the  performance  of  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  activities. 
It  consists  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  those  ordinary  daily 
duties  which  have  been  laid  by  God  upon  every  man  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  But  much  more  strongly  than  Luther, 
Calvin  emphasizes  the  idea  that  life  itself  in  its  whole  length 
and  breadth  and  depth  must  be  a service  of  God.  Life  ac- 
quires for  him  a religious  character,  is  subsumed  under  and 
becomes  a part  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Or,  as  Calvin  him- 
self repeatedly  formulates  it : Christian  life  is  always  and 
everywhere  a life  in  the  presence  of  God,  a walking  before 
His  face, — cofam  ipso  ambulare,  ac  si  essemus  sub  ejus 
cculisP^ 

When,  therefore,  Calvin  speaks  of  despising  the  present 
life,  he  means  by  this  something  far  different  from  what 
was  meant  by  mediaeval  ethics.  He  does  not  mean  that  life 
ought  to  be  fled  from,  suppressed,  or  mutilated,  but  wishes 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Christian  should  not  give  his 
heart  to  this  vain,  transitory  life,  but  should  possess  every- 
thing as  not  possessing  it,  and  put  his  confidence  in  God 
alone. But  life  in  itself  is  a benedictio  Dei  and  comprises 
many  divina  beneficia.  It  is  for  believers  a means  to  prepare 
them  for  the  heavenly  salvation.®®  It  should  be  hated  only 
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quateniis  nos  peccato  teneat  ohnoxios,  and  this  hatred  should 
never  relate  to  life  as  such.®®  On  the  contrary,  this  life  and 
the  vocation  in  it  given  us  by  God  are  a part  which  we  have 
no  right  to  abandon,  but  which  without  murmuring  and 
impatience  we  must  faithfully  guard,  so  long  as  God  Himself 
does  not  relieve  us.®®  So  to  view  life,  as  a vocatio  Dei, — this 
is  the  first  principle,  the  foundation  of  all  moral  action ; this 
imparts  unity  to  our  life  and  symmetry  to  all  its  parts ; this 
assigns  to  each  one  his  individual  place  and  task,  and  pro- 
vides the  precious  comfort  quod  nullum  erit  tarn  sordidum 
ac  vile  opus,  quod  non  coram  Deo  resplendeat  et  pretiosissi- 
mum  haheatur.^'^ 

Thus  Calvin  sees  the  whole  of  life  steeped  in  the  light  of 
the  divine  glory.  As  in  all  nature  there  is  no  creature  which 
does  not  reflect  the  divine  perfection,  so  in  the  rich  world 
of  men  there  is  no  vocation  so  simple,  no  labor  so  mean,  as 
not  to  be  suffused  with  the  divine  splendor  and  subservient 
to  the  glory  of  God’s  name.  And  Calvin  applies  this  point 
of  view  to  a still  wider  range.  All  the  possessions  of  life 
are  after  the  same  manner  rescued  from  the  dishonor  to 
which  ascetic  moralism  had  abandoned  them.  To  be  sure, 
he  protests  against  defiling  the  conscience  in  the  use  of  these 
possessions  and  insists  upon  it  that  the  Christian  shall  be 
actuated  by  praesentis  vitae  contemptu  et  immortalitatis 
meditatione.  But  he  maintains  with  equal  emphasis  that  all 
these  possessions  are  gifts  of  God,  designed  not  merely  to 
provide  for  our  necessities,  but  also  bestowed  for  our  enjoy- 
ment and  delight.  When  God  adorns  the  earth  with  trees 
and  plants  and  flowers,  when  He  causes  the  vine  to  grow 
which  makes  glad  the  heart  of  man,  when  He  permits  man 
to  dig  from  out  the  earth  the  precious  metals  and  stones 
which  shine  in  the  light  of  the  sun,' — all  this  proves  that 
God  does  not  mean  to  restrict  the  use  of  earthly  possessions 
to  the  relief  of  our  absolute  necessities,  but  has  given  them 
to  man  also  for  enjoyment  of  life.®^  Prosperity,  abundance 
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and  luxury  also  are  gifts  of  God,  to  be  enjoyed  with  grati- 
tude and  moderation.  And  Calvin  does  not  want  to  bind 
the  conscience  with  regard  to  this  to  rigid  rules,  but  expects 
it  freely  to  regulate  itself  by  the  general  principles  laid  down 
in  Scripture  for  this  purpose.®® 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Reformer  of  Geneva  did  not 
always  adhere  in  practice  consistently  to  this  golden  rule. 
Instead  of  leaving  room  for  individual  liberty  he  endeavored 
to  bring  the  entire  compass  of  life  under  definite  rules.  The 
Consistory  had  for  its  task  invigilare  gregi  Domini  ut  Deus 
pure  colatur  and  had  to  exercise  censorship  over  every  im- 
proper word  and  every  wrong  act;  it  had  to  watch  over 
orthodoxy  and  church-attendance,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Romish  customs  and  worldly  amusements,  to  oversee  do- 
mestic life  and  the  education  of  children;  it  had  to  keep  its 
eyes  on  the  tradesman  in  his  store,  on  the  craftsman  in  his 
workshop,  on  the  merchant  in  the  market-place,  and  to 
subject  the  entire  range  of  life  to  the  strictest  discipline. 
Even  regulations  for  fire-departments  and  night-watches, 
for  market-facilities  and  street-cleaning,  for  trade  and  in- 
dustry, for  the  prosecution  of  law-suits  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  are  to  be  found  among  Calvin’s  writings.  It 
is  possible  to  justify  all  these  measures  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  introduced  in  Geneva. 
But  nobody  can  deny  that  Calvin  went  too  far  in  the  creation 
of  a moral  police  of  this  kind,  that  he  introduced  a regime 
which,  while  perhaps  necessary  and  productive  of  excellent 
results  for  that  age,  is  yet  unsuited  to  other  times  and  to 
different  conditions. 

But  this  criticism  of  Calvin’s  practice  by  no  means  de- 
tracts from  the  glory  of  the  principle  proclaimed  by  him. 
What  he  advocates  in  imitation  of  Zwingli  was  not  a mere 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  but  a moral  reformation 
embracing  the  whole  of  life.  Both  Zwingli  and  Calvin 
waged  war  not  merely  against  the  Judaistic  self-righteous- 
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ness  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  assailed  with  equal  vigor 
all  pagan  license.  Both  desired  a national  life  in  all  its 
parts  inspired  and  directed  by  the  principles  of  the  divine 
Word.  And  both  were  led  to  this  view  by  their  theological 
principle;  they  took  their  point  of  departure  in  all  their 
thought  and  activity  in  God,  walked  with  Him  through 
all  of  life  and  brought  back  to  God  as  an  offering  all  they 
were  and  had.  Behind  everything  the  sovereign  will  of 
God  lies  hidden  and  works.  The  content,  the  kernel  of 
this  will  is  made  known  to  us  in  the  Gospel;  from  it  we 
know  that  God  is  a merciful  and  gracious  Father,  who  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  proposes  to  Himself  the  salvation  of 
the  Church,  the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  glorification  of 
His  perfections.  But  this  will  of  God  is  not  an  impotent 
desire,  it  is  omnipotent  energy.  It  realizes  itself  in  the  faith 
of  the  elect;  true  faith  is  an  experience  of  the  work  of  God 
in  one’s  soul,  and  for  this  reason  affords  unshakable  assur- 
ance, immovable  confidence,  the  power  to  surmount  all  pain 
and  peril  through  communion  with  God.  Though  this 
gracious  and  omnipotent  will  of  God  is  made  known  in  the 
Gospel  alone  and  experienced  in  faith  only,  nevertheless  it 
does  not  stand  isolated,  but  is  encompassed,  supported  and 
reinforced  by  the  operation  of  the  same  will  in  the  world  at 
large.  Special  grace  is  encircled  by  common  grace;  the 
vocation  which  comes  to  us  in  faith  is  connected  and  con- 
nects us  with  the  vocation  presented  to  us  in  our  earthly 
calling;  the  election  revealed  to  us  in  faith  through  this 
faith  communicates  its  power  to  our  entire  life ; the  God  of 
creation  and  of  regeneration  is  one.  Hence  the  believer  can- 
not rest  contented  in  his  faith,  but  must  make  it  the  point 
of  vantage  from  which  he  mounts  up  to  the  source  of  elec- 
tion and  presses  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the  entire  world. 

History  has  demonstrated  that  the  belief  in  election,  pro- 
vided it  be  genuine,  that  is,  a heartfelt  conviction  of  faith, 
does  not  produce  careless  or  Godless  men.  Especially  as 
developed  and  professed  by  Calvin,  it  is  a principle  which 
cuts  off  all  Romish  error  at  the  root.  Whereas  with  Rome 
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special  revelation  consists  primarily  in  the  disclosure  of 
certain  mysteries,  with  Calvin  it  receives  for  its  content  the 
gracious  fatherly  will  of  God  realizing  itself  through  the 
Word  of  revelation.  With  Rome  faith  is  nothing  more  than 
an  intellectual  assent,  preparing  man  for  grace  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  meritum  congrui;  with  Calvin  faith  is  the  reception 
of  grace  itself,  experience  of  the  power  of  God,  undoubting 
assurance  of  God,  through  and  through  religious  in  its 
nature.  With  Rome  grace  chiefly  serves  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  will  of  man  and  qualifying  him  for  the 
performance  of  various  meritorious  good  works  prescribed 
by  the  Church ; with  Calvin  the  grace  received  through  faith 
raises  man  to  the  rank  of  an  organ  of  the  divine  will  and 
causes  him  to  walk  in  accordance  with  this  will  before  the 
presence  of  God  and  for  the  divine  glory.  The  Reforma- 
tion as  begun  by  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  reinforced  and 
carried  through  by  Calvin,  put  an  end  to  the  Romish  super- 
naturalism and  dualism  and  asceticism.  The  divine  will 
which  created  the  world,  which  in  the  state  of  sin  preserves 
it  through  common  grace  and  makes  itself  known  through 
special  grace  as  the  will  of  a merciful  and  gracious  Father, 
aims  at  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  itself  through  its 
omnipotent  energy  brings  about  this  salvation.  Because  it 
thus  placed  the  whole  of  life  under  the  control  of  the  divine 
will,  it  was  possible  for  Calvin’s  ethics  to  fall  into  too  precise 
regulations,  into  rigorism  and  puritanism;  but  in  principle 
his  ethics  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  ascetism,  it  is  cath- 
olic and  universal  in  its  scope.. 

In  order  to  prove  this  by  one  striking  example  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  mediaeval  ethics  consistently 
disapproved  the  principle  of  usury®^  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  forbidden  by  Scripture  and  contrary  to  the  unpro- 
ductive nature  of  money.  Accordingly  it  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  trade  and  commerce.  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Zwingli  and  Erasmus  adhered  to  this  view,  but  Calvin, 

“ Usury  is  here  meant  in  the  old  sense  of  the  taking  of  reasonable 
interest. 
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when  this  important  problem  had  been  submitted  to  him, 
formulated  in  a classic  document  the  grounds  on  which  it 
could  be  affirmed  that  a reasonable  interest  is  neither  in  con- 
flict with  Scripture  nor  with  the  nature  of  money.  He 
took  into  account  the  law  of  life  under  which  commerce 
operates  and  declared  that  only  the  sins  of  commerce  are  to 
be  frowned  upon,  whereas  commerce  itself  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a calling  well-pleasing  to  God  and  profitable  to  society.®^ 
And  this  merely  illustrates  the  point  of  view  from  which 
Calvin  habitually  approached  the  problems  of  life.  He 
found  the  will  of  God  revealed  not  merely  in  Scripture, 
but  also  in  the  world,  and  he  traced  the  connection  and 
sought  to  restore  the  harmony  between  them.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  divine  Word  he  distinguished  everywhere 
between  the  institution  of  God  and  human  corruption,  and 
then  sought  to  establish  and  restore  everything  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  nature  and  law.  Nothing  is  unclean  in 
itself ; every  part  of  the  world  and  every  calling  in  life 
is  a revelation  of  the  divine  perfections,  so  that  even  the 
humblest  day-laborer  fulfils  a divine  calling.  This  is  the 
democratic  element  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin : there  is  with 
God  no  acceptance  of  persons;  all  men  are  equal  before 
Him;  even  the  humblest  and  meanest  workman,  if  he  be  a 
believer,  fills  a place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  stands  as  a 
colaborer  with  God  in  His  presence.  But — and  this  is  the 
aristocratic,  reverse  side  to  the  democratic  view  — every 
creature  and  every  calling  has  its  own  peculiar  nature: 
Church  and  state,  the  family  and  society,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  art  and  science  are  all  institutions  and  gifts  of 
God,  but  each  in  itself  is  a special  revelation  of  the  divine 
will  and  therefore  possesses  its  own  nature.  The  unity  and 
the  diversity  in  the  whole  world  alike  point  back  to  the  one 
sovereign,  omnipotent,  gracious  and  merciful  will  of  God. 

In  this  spirit  Calvin  labored  in  Geneva.  But  his  activity 
was  not  confined  to  the  territory  of  one  city.  Geneva  was  to 
Calvin  merely  the  center,  from  which  he  surveyed  the  entire 
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field  of  the  Reformation  in  all  lands.  When  his  only  child 
was  taken  away  from  him  by  death,  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that  God  had  given  him  numerous  children 
after  the  Spirit.  And  so  it  was  indeed.  Through  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  he  kept  in  touch  with  his  fellow-laborers 
in  the  work  of  the  Reformation ; all  questions  were  referred 
to  him ; he  was  the  councillor  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  great 
movement;  he  taught  hundreds  of  men  and  trained  them  in 
his  spirit.  From  all  quarters  refugees  came  to  Geneva,  that 
bulwark  against  Rome,  to  seek  protection  and  support,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  their  own  lands  inspired  with  new 
courage.  Thus  Calvin  created  in  many  lands  a people  who, 
while  made  up  from  all  classes,  nobles  and  plain  citizens, 
townspeople  and  country-folk,  were  yet  one  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a divine  vocation.  In  this  consciousness  they  took 
up  the  battle  against  tyranny  in  Church  and  state  alike,  and 
in  that  contest  secured  liberties  and  rights  which  are  still 
ours  at  the  present  day.  Calvin  himself  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  battle.  Life  and  doctrine  with  him  were  one. 
He  gave  his  body  a living,  holy  sacrifice,  well-pleasing  unto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ.  Therein  consisted  his  reasonable 
service.  Cor  Deo  mactatum  offero. 

Amsterdam. 


Herman  Bavinck. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society.  New  Series.  Vol.  VIII. 
Containing  the  Papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Session,  1907-1908.  8vo,  pp.  268.  Published  by  Williams 
& Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 
1908.  Price,  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  net. 

This  compact  and  well  printed  volume  contains  the  following 
papers ; I.  The  Methods  of  Modern  Logic  and  the  Conception  of  In- 
finity, by  R.  B.  Haldane:  H.  Purpose,  by  R.  Latto;  HI.  Prof. 

James’  Pragmatism,  by  G.  E.  Moore;  IV.  The  Religious  Sentiment: 
an  Inductive  Enquiry,  by  A.  Caldecott;  V.  The  Idea  of  Totality,  by 
Shadworth  H.  Hodgson ; VI.  Impressions  and  Ideas — The  Problem 
of  Idealism,  by  H.  Weldon  Carr;  VII.  On  the  Concept  of  Epistemo- 
logical Levels,  by  T.  Percy  Nunn;  VHI.  The  Relation  of  Subject  and 
Object  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Psychological  Development,  by  G. 
David  Hicks;  IX.  The  Nature  of  Mental  Activity — A Symposium 
by  S.  Alexander,  James  Ward,  Carreth  Read,  and  G.  F.  Stout. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  refer  to  all  of  these  papers.  Two, 
however,  should  have  peculiar  interest  for  American  readers.  That 
on  “The  Religious  Sentiment:  an  Inductive  Inquiry”,  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  investigations  of  Leuba,  Starbuck,  James,  Hall,  Coe, 
et  id  vmne  genus.  Like  theirs,  it  is  an  investigation  in  the  psy- 
chology of  religion.  Unlike  theirs,  however,  it  succeeds  in  holding  it- 
self to  the  proper  field  of  psychology.  It  does  not,  as  James,  cross 
the  line  into  metaphysics,  and  posit  in  the  subliminal  consciousness  a 
Supernatural  Cause  of  the  experiences  examined.  Neither  does  it, 
as  Leuba  and  Coe,  cross  the  same  line,  and  deny  either  the  fact 
of  supernatural  agency  or  the  necessity  of  positing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  Professor  Caldecott  is  far  more  sympathetic  than  the  Ameri- 
can scholars  in  his  attitude  toward  the  experiences  reviewed  and, 
therefore,  much  more  just  in  his  description  and  in  his  interpretation 
of  them. 

The  other  paper  referred  to,  “Professor  James’  Pragmatism”,  is 
the  best  analysis  and  refutation  of  the  Harvard  professor’s  position 
that  has  come  under  our  notice.  It  is  little  short  of  a reductio  ad 
absurdum.  Moreover,  it  is  so  simple  and  lucid  in  style  that  the  tyro 
in  philosophy  cannot  fail  to  follow  and  to  appreciate  it.  And  this 
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points,  perhaps,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  discussions, 
and  that  is  their  dearness.  They  are  more  or  less  remarkable  for 
dean  cut  thought  and  for  the  absence  of  technical  terms.  In  this  re- 
spect some  of  our  American  philosophical  associations  might  well 
learn  of  them.  We  notice  that  in  the  List  of  Officers  and  Members 
Prof.  J.  Mark  Baldwin  is  put  down  as  from  “Princetown,  N.  J.”  He 
is,  however,  from  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Philosopher’s  Martyrdom,  A Satire.  By  Paul  Carus.  Illus- 
trated by  G.  Kopetzky.  8vo. ; pp.  vi,  66.  Chicago : The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.  London  Agents:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

Triibner  & Co.,  Ltd.  1908. 

“The  present  story  is  a tale  with  a moral.  The  story  is  humorous 
but  the  lesson  is  serious.  It  is  a satire  which  has  been  written  to  point 
out  the  fallacies  of  agnosticism,  and  it  indicates  that  a better  philosophy 
is  possible.”  With  the  aim  of  the  well-known  author  we  find  ourselves 
in  this  instance  in  hearty  accord,  and  we  are  glad  to  add  that  in  our 
judgment  he  has  realized  his  aim.  His  satire  is  more  than  clever,  it  is 
effective.  To  us  it  seems  to  be  a reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  agnostic 
philosophy  and  specially  of  the  agnostic  ethics,  particularly  as  exem- 
plified in  Herbert  Spencer’s  Data  of  Ethics. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


GENERAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge. 
Based  on  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Realencyklopadie  founded  by 
J.  J.  Herzog,  and  edited  by  Albert  Hauck.  Prepared  by  more  than 
six  hundred  scholars  and  specialists  under  the  supervision  of 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  with  a distinguished 
staff  of  associate  and  department  editors.  To  be  complete  in  twelve 
volumes,  large  quarto.  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and 
London.  $5.00  per  volume  in  cloth.  Volume  I.  Aachen-Basilians, 
pp.  XXX,  500.  May,  1908.  Volume  II.  Basilica-Chambers,  pp.  xvi, 
500.  December,  1908. 

The  last  volume  of  the  original  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  was 
published  in  1883,  with  a thin  biographical  supplement  in  1886.  The 
larger  Cyclopedia  of  McClintock  and  Strong  was  completed  in  1881, 
with  a supplement  published  later.  The  interval  since  those  dates  has 
been  characterized  by  unprecedented  intellectual  activity,  desirable  and 
undesirable,  and  especially  by  archeological  discoveries,  and  by  discus- 
sions in  comparative  religion  and  on  religious  questions  old  and  new. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  for  a new  encyclo- 
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pedia  on  religious  subjects.  In  proof  that  they  are  adequately  meeting 
the  need  of  the  time  the  publishers  of  the  new  Schaff-Herzog  say  that 
they  are  expending  $300,000  on  it.  A yet  better  guarantee  is  their  list  of 
contributors,  their  strong  corps  of  editors,  their  distinguished  editor-in- 
chief.  Of  course,  their  list  of  six  hundred  includes  the  contributors, 
now  living  or  now  dead,  to  the  old  and  the  new  Herzog  encyclopedia, 
and  to  the  old  Schaff-Herzog,  as  well  as  those  who  contribute  directly 
to  the  new  Schaff-Herzog.  But  when  you  have  discounted  the  list  as 
much  as  you  think  it  needs,  the  names  in  it  will  still  be  numerous  and 
great. 

The  work  is  not  a mere  reprint.  It  is  enlarged  to  nearly  three  times 
the  size  of  the  old  Schaff-Herzog.  As  compared  with  that  work  prob- 
ably five-sixths  of  the  matter  is  new.  The  old  articles  that  are  retained 
have  been  recast  or  extensively  revised. 

It  includes  a full  line  of  Bible  Dictionary  articles,  but  includes  very 
much  more — histories  of  religions  and  of  religious  denominations  and 
societies  and  movements  and  work,  articles  on  religious  organization 
and  pedagogy,  the  biographies  of  men,  living  and  dead,  whose  names 
are  connected  with  the  religious  progress  of  the  human  race,  discussions 
of  religious  doctrines  and  writings,  data  of  comparative  religion.  Here 
is  a vast  field,  outside  the  proper  boundaries  of  the  Bible  Dictionary, 
and  not  extensively  occupied  by  the  secular  encyclopedias,  but  which  the 
student  of  religion  needs  to  explore. 

Necessarily  a large  proportion  of  the  topics  presented  are  those  over 
which  there  is  controversy.  In  some  instances  controverted  matters  are 
presented  from  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  different  contestants. 
The  claims  of  denominations  and  of  movements  are  usually  presented 
by  contributors  who  are  in  sympathy  with  them.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  readers  will  always  agree  with  the  contributors  in  their 
views,  but  in  matters  of  difference  the  editors  have  been  guided  by 
what  seemed  to  them  the  principles  of  fair  play.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  whole  work  is  that  of  a liberal  evangelical  Protestantism. 

One  of  the  most  marked  changes,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  Schaff- 
Herzog,  is  in  the  attitude  assumed  toward  the  current  schools  of  biblical 
criticism.  The  announcement  concerning  this  is  as  follows : 

“The  inclusion  of  the  results  of  the  latest  Biblical  and  historical 
criticism  and  discovery,  given  from  the  evangelical  standpoint  from 
which  the  entire  encyclopedia  is  prepared,  and  with  a painstakingly  fair 
statement  of  opposing  theories,  furnishes  the  reader  some  reasonable 
basis  for  forming  an  opinion  of  his  own.” 

There  are  two  fallacies  in  this  presentation  of  the  matter.  One  con- 
sists in  the  assumption  that  the  reading  of  both  sides,  in  a controverted 
question,  gives  one  “some  reasonable  basis  for  forming  an  opinion  of 
his  own”.  Nothing  can  give  one  such  a basis  except  his  own  personal 
examination  of  the  data.  Reading  both  sides  may  be  better  than  read- 
ing one  side  only;  but  if  it  is  made  a substitute  for  the  actual  weighing 
of  the  evidence  it  will  result  in  confusion.  The  other  fallacy  is  that  in 
this  scheme  both  sides  are  to  be  presented  to  the  reader  by  the  advocate 
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of  one  side,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  doubly  onesided  presentation 
that  the  reader  is  expected  to  form  his  unbiased  opinion. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  shallow  theory  of  fair  play,  announced  in 
the  circular,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  fact  that  the  Ency- 
clopedia adopts  the  critical  position  which  its  editors  regard  as  the  best. 
They  have  to  deal  with  this  as  with  other  controverted  questions.  To 
those  who  agree  with  them  their  critical  position  seems  to  be  a virtue; 
to  those  who  disagree  with  them  it  seems  to  be  a vice.  To  some  of 
us  this  mild  sugar-and-nutmeg  kind  of  Wellhausenism  is  even  less 
palatable  than  what  seems  to  us  the  genuine,  pungent  article.  But  the 
editors  of  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  had  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. Necessarily  they  must  lay  stress  upon  their  own  opinions.  It  is 
commendable  in  them  to  call  attention  to  other  opinions  along  with  their 
own.  There  is  no  reason  for  accusing  them  of  intentional  unfairness. 

The  makeup  of  the  volumes  is  excellent,  and  the  mechanical  work 
fine.  An  especially  good  feature  is  the  remarkably  full  bibliography 
appended  to  each  of  the  more  important  articles.  In  the  second  volume 
the  bibliography  is  brought  up  to  date  by  printing  in  a separate  list  the 
titles  of  works  that  have  been  published  since  the  final  proof-reading  of 
the  two  volumes. 

Volume  I,  of  course,  has  not  many  biblical  articles.  But  in  the  full 
and  strong  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  there  are  abundant  and  valuable  materials  bearing  on  the 
Bible.  One  notes  that  the  writers  on  Abraham  and  Babylonia  ignore 
the  conclusive  proofs  recently  presented  by  Dr.  King  and  others  to  the 
effect  that  the  accession  of  Hammurabi  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
2000  B.  C.  Among  theological  articles  those  on  Atonement  and  Baptism 
attract  attention.  The  very  full  article  on  Africa  is  especially  valuable 
in  view  of  the  existing  political,  religious,  and  missionary  conditions  in 
that  continent.  Other  classes  of  topics  are  represented  by  Architecture 
and  Augustine.  The  article  on  the  “Auburn  Declaration”,  like  all  other 
treatments  of  that  subject,  neglects  to  credit  the  men  of  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  with  their  splendid  leadership  in  that  affair. 

Of  Volume  II  about  one-fourth  is  devoted  to  biblical  topics  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Bible,  Bible  Christians,  Bible  Reading  by  the  Laity,  Bible 
Societies,  Bible  Text,  Bible  Versions,  Bibles,  Biblical  Criticism,  Biblical 
Introduction,  Biblical  Theology,  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  like.  The 
treatment  of  these  subjects  is  from  the  point  of  view  that  has  been 
announced,  though  it  is  mainly  a gathering  of  facts  rather  than  the 
propaganda  of  opinions.  The  questions  of  inspiration  and  authority 
seem  to  be  reserved  for  future  treatment.  Among  the  interesting  topics 
that  strike  the  eye  in  a random  turning  over  of  the  leaves  are  Benedict 
of  Nursia  and  the  Benedictine  Order,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  half 
dozen  other  Bernards,  Beza,  Bohemian  Brethren,  Brahmanism,  Buddh- 
ism, the  Cabala,  Calvin,  Calvinism,  Catechisms. 

At  present  the  new  Schaff-Herzog  has  no  rivals.  The  minister  or 
religious  worker  who  needs  to  cover  this  ground  has  his  choice  between 
using  the  Schaff-Herzog,  or  contenting  himself  with  older  works,  or 
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using  a collection  of  encyclopedias,  those  edited  by  Dr.  Hastings,  for 
example,  or  betaking  himself  to  more  scattered  sources  of  information. 
He  will  find  the  first  of  these  alternatives  very  convenient  and  satis- 
factory. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Willis  J.  Beecher. 

Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord,  an  English  Bibliography  of  Christology  com- 
prising over  Five  Thousand  Titles  Annotated  and  Classified.  By 
Samuel  Gardiner  Ayres,  B.D.,  Librarian  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York;  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  1906.  502  pp. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  many  years,  having  been  first 
undertaken  in  1888,  the  compiler  tells  us,  and  in  some  ways  it  justifies 
the  toil  spent  upon  it.  In  twenty-three  sections,  with  subdivisions,  it 
gives  a large  number  of  works  bearing  on  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ,  beginning  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  preexistence  and  closing 
with  devotional  works  relating  to  Him.  After  the  first  section  follow 
sections  giving  books  that  treat  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ  and  His  witness  to  Christianity.  The  classi- 
fication scheme  covers  the  ground  quite  thoroughly.  It  would  have 
been  better,  had  the  table  of  contents,  which  gives  this  scheme,  shown 
the  page  of  each  division  and  subdivision,  although  this  small  defect 
is  counterbalanced  by  a full  topical  index  at  the  close  of  the  volume. In 
the  judgment  of  the  reviewer  more  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
the  books  listed  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  Bibliography  to 
the  persons  for  whom,  apparently,  it  was  chiefly  intended,  the  preacher 
and  general  Bible  student.  It  includes  many  important  books  and  with 
them  many  of  little  importance.  The  exclusion  of  these  latter  would 
have  allowed  the  inclusion  of  some  not  given.  For  example,  under  the 
rubric,  The  Second  Advent,  we  miss  a number  of  well  known  authors : 
Bellamy,  Edwards,  Bickersteth,  Bousset,  Guinnesss,  Miller,  Seiss,  West 
and  Woods.  Under  Anti-Christ,  we  would  certainly  mention  An- 
drews’s Christianity  and  Anti-Christianity,  and  under  The  Divinity  of 
Christ,  Burn’s  Primitive  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  and  Character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Bushnell’s  God  in  Christ  and  Lecordaire’s  Jesus  Christ, 
God,  God  and  Man.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  give  only  two  books 
on  The  Language  of  Christ,  these  two  being  practically  one  work  in 
support  of  the  thesis  that  Christ  spoke  Greek.  We  miss  The  Imitation 
of  Christ  from  the  Devotional  works,  although  the  compiler’s  selection 
is  broad  enough  to  have  included  it.  In  the  index  of  authors  Thomas 
a Kempis  is  referred  to  page  321,  but  is  not  to  be  found  there.  We  fear 
that  there  may  be  a misunderstanding  as  to  one  of  the  authors  “recom- 
mended” under  The  Holy  Childhood  as  “Van  Dyke”,  “for  the  artist’s 
view  of  the  subject”.  This  name,  without  initials,  is  given  with  the 
title.  The  Christ  Child  in  Art,  and  is  likely  to  be  thought  to  be  Dr.  J. 
C.  Van  Dyke,  so  well  known  for  his  writings  on  art,  and  not  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  the  author  of  the  book.  The  collection  of  sermons  of  the 
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late  Dr.  Purves,  entitled  from  the  first  one,  The  Sinless  Christ,  is  put  in 
the  section  devoted  to  works  on  the  moral  character  of  Christ.  It 
should  have  been  noted  that  this  is  the  theme  of  the  first  sermon  only. 
And  it  may  be  said  here  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted 
the  word,  annotated,  from  the  title  page  of  Mr.  Ayres’s  volume,  as 
the  annotations  are  so  few  as  to  be  quite  negligible.  Credit  should 
be  given  the  compiler  for  the  painstaking  industry  shown  in  his  book, 
whose  usefulness  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a large  number 
of  valuable  works,  under  appropriate  headings,  that  pertain  to  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ. 

Princeton.  J.  H.  Dulles. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece,  being  Gififord  Lectures  on 
Natural  Religion  delivered  at  Aberdeen.  By  James  Adam,  Litt.D., 
Hon.LL.D.  of  Aberdeen  University,  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Edited,  with  a Memoir,  by  his 
wife,  Adela  Marion  Adam.  8vo. ; pp.  xix,  iv,  467.  Edinburgh : 
T.  & T.  Clark,  38  George  St.  1908. 

These  noble  lectures  set  forth  better  probably  than  any  other  work, 
at  least  in  English,  the  development  of  Greek  theology.  The  lecturer 
aims  “to  reproduce,  as  far  as  may  be  without  prejudice  or  passion,  the 
kind  of  answers  which  the  religious  teachers  of  ancient  Greece — that  is 
to  say,  the  poets  and  philosophers — were  able  to  supply  to  those  spiritual 
problems  which  are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  for  all  time”.  “The 
particular  suggestion  which  he  desires  to  make  is  that  the  religious 
ideas  of  Greek  philosophy  are  of  peculiar  importance  for  the  student 
of  early  Christian  literature  in  general,  and  more  especially  for  the 
student  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.”  With  this  end 
in  view,  “as  well  as  on  account  of  the  bearing  of  his  subject  upon 
Natural  Theology  and  Theism”,  he  considers,  first,  “the  poetical  devel- 
opment from  Homer  to  Sophocles,  and  afterwards  the  philosophical 
from  Thales  to  Anaxagoras”.  “The  teaching  of  the  Sophists  and  of 
Euripides  then  claims  his  attention;  and  the  remainder  of  the  lectures 
are  devoted  to  Socrates  and  Plato.” 

Dr.  Adam’s  execution  of  his  task  is  as  admirable  as  his  conception 
of  it.  He  brings  to  it  an  exactness  and  a fulness  of  classical  learning 
which  would  surprise  us,  could  we  forget  his  training  or  his  position. 
The  whole  range  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  literature  is  evidently  at 
his  command.  But  what  is  surprising  is  that  he  is  almost  as  much  at 
home  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion.  With  even  the  latest 
works  in  these  departments  he  would  seem  to  be  familiar.  Yet  he  is 
never  overmastered  by  the  abundance  or  by  the  richness  of  his  material. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  it  all  so  organized  as  to  contribute  directly  to 
his  one  end,  the  presentation  of  the  development  of  Greek  theology. 
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Nor  is  his  style  less  remarkable  than  is  his  grasp  of  his  subject. 
Indeed,  perfection  of  form  is  as  characteristic  of  his  writing  as  it  is 
of  the  great  masters  of  expression  whom  he  made  his  constant  study. 
Some  of  his  sentences  are  models  of  terse  and  striking  statement.  For 
example,  his  description  of  Homer’s  view  of  the  ghosts  in  Hades, 
“They  are  both  alive  and  dead:  but  though  alive  enough  to  feel  that 
they  are  dead,  they  are  hardly  dead  enough  to  forget  that  they  are 
alive”  (p.  59). 

In  make-up  the  book  is  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  his  subject. 
The  page  is  clear  and  beautiful;  the  proof-reading  has  been  most 
thorough,  we  have  not  detected  a single  slip;  there  is  a full,  well- 
arranged  index;  the  volume  is  light  in  weight  and  opens  easily. 

To  indicate  which  part  of  the  discussion  is  the  best  when  all  is  of  the 
highest  excellence  would  not  be  easy.  Perhaps  we  have  been  most 
impressed  by  the  four  great  lectures  on  Plato.  Yet  this  may  be  because 
of  the  inherent  attractiveness  and  importance  of  the  subject  rather  than 
because  of  any  superiority  in  the  writer’s  treatment  of  it.  Our  limits 
forbid  any  presentation  of  Dr.  Adam’s  positions.  We  may,  however, 
in  passing,  remark,  that  he  finds  Homer’s  conception  of  the  self  physical 
rather  than  spiritual;  that  he  brings  out  specially  in  connection  with 
Hesiod  the  melancholy  of  Greek  religion ; that  he  emphasizes  the  con- 
trast between  Orphism  and  Homer  in  regard  to  immortality,  sin,  and 
the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine ; that  he  sees  in  Pindar  an 
almost  unique  conception  of  immortality  and  finds  in  Plato,  at  least 
in  this  respect,  his  true  successor;  that  he  makes  the  characteristic  of 
the  teaching  of  Aeschylus  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  primitive 
aspect  of  the  divine  justice;  that  he  sees  the  glory  of  Sophocles  in  his 
doctrine  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  morality;  that  he  makes  the 
Logos  of  Heraclitus  to  be  the  divine  reason  immanent  in  nature  and 
in  man;  that  he  holds  that  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras  was  a spiritual 
and  not  a material  substance ; that  he  regards  Anaxagoras  as  the 
founder  of  theism  in  the  western  world;  that  he  makes  Democritus 
the  first  Greek  thinker  who  “in  so  many  words  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul”;  that  he  traces  the  religious  influence  of  Euripides  to 
“his  stimulative  or  majestic  force  rather  than  to  any  positive  doctrine”; 
that  he  finds  in  Socrates  the  union  of  rationalism  and  transcendental- 
ism; that  he  discovers  many  parallels  between  Plato  and  the  New 
Testament;  and  that  he  identifies  the  Platonic  Idea  of  Good  with  God 
and  regards  him  as  a person  and  immortality  in  him  as  individual  and 
conscious. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  wish  that  Dr.  Adam  had 
given  us  in  closing  a summary  of  the  characteristics  and  trend  of 
Greek  theology  as  a whole.  This  might  have  been  somewhat  aside 
from  his  evidently  controlling  principle  to  describe  rather  than  to 
generalize.  On  ourselves,  however,  his  descriptions  have  made  so 
strongly  the  impression  that  while  the  highest  culture  of  the  world 
knows  of  itself  much  of  God,  quite  enough  to  secure  responsibility 
and  guilt,  still,  with  all  its  knowledge,  it  knows  nothing  of  salvation — 
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this  seems  so  clear  to  us — and  we  doubt  not  to  him — that  we  wonder 
how  he  could  have  kept  from  saying  it. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  much  enhanced  by  the  most  interesting 
memoir  of  the  author  by  his  wife.  His  life  is  even  more  suggestive  and 
stimulating  than  are  his  writings,  were  that  possible.  In  him  indomit- 
able industry  combined  with  genius  to  make  him  the  superb  scholar  that 
be  became;  but  that  industry  was  stimulated  unduly  and  unwisely.  He 
himself  felt  so.  In  after  life  he  used  frequently  to  say — and  the 
original  dictum  is  attributed  to  the  late  Prof.  Bain — “All  distinguished 
Aberdonians  die  before  they  are  fifty.”  This  ought  not  to  be.  A 
system  of  education  which  even  permits  such  pressure  is  self-condemned. 
The  premature  cutting  off  of  such  a man  is  not  compensated  for  even 
by  the  production  of  such  a scholar. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Religion  and  the  Modern  Mind.  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Glas- 
gow University  Society  of  St.  Ninian.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong & Son. 

A not  inappropriate  title  for  the  volume  containing  these  ten  various 
lectures.  Not,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  ten  lectures  present  an 
exhaustive,  or  even  symmetrical,  treatment  of  this  wide  subject,  for 
the  lectures  are  unrelated  and  occasional  in  character;  but  that  the 
title  indicates  the  object  of  the  existence  of  the  infant  society  before 
whose  members  they  were  delivered  during  the  year  1907.  The  Soci- 
ety of  St.  Ninian  was  organized  in  Glasgow  University  during  that 
year,  for  the  free  discussion  of  vital  current  topics  in  this  field.  The 
personnel  of  its  invited  speakers  in  this  its  first  year  certainly  indicates, 
if  not  a catholicity  of  religious  sympathies,  at  least  an  admirable  can- 
dour and  a praiseworthy  desire  to  hear  all  sides  of  all  questions,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  men  so  widely  apart  as  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson,  M.P., 
of  the  Rationalist  Press  Association,  Rev.  P.  Carnegie  Simpson,  the 
keen  and  active  Glasgow  pastor,  and  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  till 
lately  of  Cambridge,  England,  now  of  Byrn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  these  in  the 
company  of  Father  Crofton  and  Father  Power  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  three  papers  on  Comparative  Religion  are  the  least  valuable  of 
the  series.  Mr.  Robertson  disdains  even  to  employ  the  term  “religion”, 
dealing  with  “Comparative  Hierology  and  the  Claims  of  Revelation”, 
and  dealing  with  it  in  a manner  characterized  by  much  parade  of  logic- 
chopping process  within  a sadly  limited  spiritual  horizon.  Although 
this  description  does  not  apply  to  the  other  two  papers,  they  are  not 
notable  contributions. 

Most  readers  will  find  Mr.  Johnston  Ross’s  introductory  lecture  on 
“The  Religionist  and  the  Scientist”  the  freshest  and  most  suggestive  in 
the  volume.  The  ideal  relation  which  should  maintain  itself  in  our 
day  between  the  man  of  scientific  interests  and  the  man  of  religious 
interests  Mr.  Ross  finds  indicated  in  the  words  Independence,  Comrade- 
ship, Debtorship  and  Benefactorship.  The  spheres  of  the  religionist 
and  the  scientist  are  independent.  They  are  not  on  that  account  un- 
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related:  nay,  “we  are  only  at  the  beginning  ot  the  science  of  their 
mutual  interpenetration.”  But  the  facts  each  deals  with  are  a different 
set  of  facts ; and  Mr.  Ross  believes  that  if  the  scientific  man  says  “This 
room  was  swept  with  a broom”,  we  religionists  are  saying  just  as  real 
a thing  when  we  say,  “This  room  was  swept  with  a purpose.”  The 
guilty  conscience  of  the  murderer  is  at  least  as  real  a thing  as  the 
corpse.  Again,  both  of  us  are  called  upon  to  cherish  a spirit  of  patient 
comradeship,  because  each  science  is  a progressive  one  and  each  prob- 
lem ever  an  unfinished  one,  and  it  is  only  through  this  spirit  that  the 
attitude  of  mutual  impatient  intolerance  will  be  avoided  and  misunder- 
standings dissipated  as  they  arise.  As  to  debtorship  and  benefactorship, 
Mr.  Ross  finds  that  both  are  greater  on  the  side  of  the  modern  relig- 
ionist than  on  the  side  of  the  modern  scientists.  For  on  the  one  hand 
the  religionist  owes  largely  to  the  scientist  the  new  emphasis  which  he 
has  been  led  to  place  upon  unity,  law  and  progress.  “Science  has  pro- 
claimed aloud  its  monodynamism : theology  has  overheard  and  has  been 
startled  into  a new  understanding  of  its  own  monotheism.”  “At  least  in 
evangelical  circles  the  popular  conception  of  forgiveness  sadly  needed 
the  counter-emphasis  of  science  on  retribution  and  the  inviolability  of 
law.”  “The  evolutionary  idea  . . . has  even  for  the  least  religious 
mind  suffused  history,  if  I may  so  speak,  with  the  Providential  idea.” 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  religionist  is  in  such  matters  debtor  to  the 
scientist,  he  is  in  far  more  weighty  matters  benefactor.  “The  scientist 
cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  he  possesses  certain  moral  experiences 
which  continually  impinge  upon  questions  of  origin,  purpose  and  des- 
tiny; and  (qua  scientist)  he  has  no  faculty  and  no  materials  for  deal- 
ing with  these  moral  experiences.  . . . The  scientist  needs  religion, 
not  only  when  shaken  by  storms  of  sorrow  or  remorse ; he  needs  relig- 
ion to  relieve  the  malaise  of  spiritual  hunger  and  discontent,  to  hearten 
him  in  the  midst  of  these  nameless  faintings  of  faith  in  life  which  come 
to  the  believer  and  unbeliever  alike ; to  quiet,  if  not  to  explain,  turbulent 
moods  of  the  spirit  which  in  all  tend  to  over-set  the  balance  of  self-poise 
in  the  face  of  life’s  troubles ; to  nourish  and  respond  to  aspirations, 
without  the  uplift  of  which,  life  were  a poor  and  jejune  thing;  to  for- 
tify and  prepare,  not  so  much  for  death  as  for  judgment,  of  which  last 
the  unbeliever  has  as  definite  an  instinct  as  the  Christian  has ; and, 
finally,  to  transmute  into  a glad  certainty,  through  Jesus  Christ,  his 
hopeful  guesses  about  immortality.”  In  conclusion,  “The  scientific 
temper  is  needed  in  religion,  as  the  religious  temper  is  in  science.  But 
the  tempers  are  not  really  two,  but  one.  In  both  spheres,  men  need  pa- 
tience, fidelity  to  their  ignorance,  freedom  from  pride  and  prejudice, 
sacrificial  love  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  spirit  of  reve- 
rence.” This  is  admirably  said. 

One  rises  with  a certain  amusement  from  the  naivete  of  an  article 
bathed  in  such  ardent  devotion  to  a particular  philosophical 
school  as  suffuses  that  of  Rev.  James  Robertson  Cameron, 
of  Glasgow,  on  “The  Answer  of  Idealism  to  Agnosticism 

in  Relation  to  the  Person  of  Christ.”  For  Mr.  Cameron  “Ideal- 
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ism”  means  Hegel,  and  Hegel  means  his  old  teacher,  the  late  revered 
Master  of  Balliol.  That  philosophy  of  which  Germany  has  for  years 
been  weary  with  an  infinite  weariness  is  still  “the  Absolute  Philosophy” 
in  very  truth  to  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  this  loyal  disciple  of  Dr. 
Caird.  One  can  gladly  recognize  the  debt  of  gratitude  under  which  the 
Hegelian  movement  has  laid  us  by  its  real  contributions  to  the  thought 
of  our  day ; and  recognize,  too,  not  least,  the  elements  of  profound 
truth  which  it  offers  to  aid  our  speculative  reflection  upon  those  Chris- 
tian facts  which  contain  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion. One  may  own  to  finding  a refreshment,  too,  in  the  stimulating  in- 
tellectualism  of  these  English  Neo-Hegelians,  after  certain  other  con- 
temporaries have  been  requesting  us  to  “believe  with  all  our  heart  what 
we  have  rejected  with  all  our  head,”  and  bidding  us  satisfy  our  im- 
perious cravings  for  an  intellectually  adequate  construction  of  the  great 
facts  of  our  faith  with  the  emotional  hero-worship  and  sentimental 
idolatry  of  the  Ritschlian  school.  Mr.  Cameron’s  conclusion,  however, 
is  that  as  faith’s  “forms  must  always  be  the  forms  of  the  present  time”, 
so  “the  forms  which  are  most  congenial  to  the  time  and  the  most  cap- 
able of  articulating  its  faith  ‘would  seem’  to  be  those  of  Idealism.”  And 
yet,  it  “would  seem”  to  us  easier  to  agree  with  the  vigorous  and  always 
attractive  thinker  whose  address  followed  that  just  referred  to,  Mr. 
Carnegie  Simpson,  in  his  remark  that  “the  Christian  way  of  dealing 
with  agnosticism  about  God”  is  “not  by  a mere  philosophy — idealistic  or 
any  other.  It  is  not  a different  philosophy  the  Agnostic  needs  (I  do  not 
now  refer  to  Spencerianism)  ; it  is  data.  G.  H.  Lewes  dismissed  relig- 
ion from  the  region  of  verifiable  knowledge  because,  he  says,  ‘it  con- 
fesses its  inability  to  furnish  knowledge  with  any  available  data.’  The 
Christian  religion  furnishes  knowledge  with  the  biggest  fact  in  all  his- 
tory— the  fact  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  not  merely  a new  philosophy 
to  write  a review  about.”  And  then  he  continues  in  the  vein  of  his  own 
now  already  familiar  and  most  convincing  and  useful  book,  “The  Fact 
of  Christ.” 

Dr.  David  Smith’s  name  is  found  prefixed  to  a clear  and  genial  lit- 
tle paper  on  “The  Divinity  of  Christ,”  which  follows  the  familiar  lines 
of  reasoning  on  this  great  theme.  The  remaining  articles,  on  “The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity”  by  Professor  Cooper,  and  on 
“Science  and  Religion”  and  “The  True  Rationalism,”  by  the  two  Jesuit 
Fathers,  Crofton  of  Glasgow  and  Power  of  Edinburgh,  offer  nothing 
calling  for  more  especial  remark. 

Edwin  Henry  Kellogg. 

Le  Besoin  et  Le  Religieux.  Par  Maurice  Serol,  Docteur  en  Philos- 
ophic, Secretair-General  de  la  Revue  de  Philosophic.  Paris : 
Gabriel  Beauchesne  et  Cie,  Editeurs ; Ancienne  Librairie  Delhomme 
& Briguet;  Rue  de  Rennes  117;  1908. 

The  aim  of  this  work  as  announced  by  the  author  is  to  demonstrate 
that  natural  law  imposes  religious  obligation  upon  a man ; and  to 
determine  the  content  of  that  obligation. 
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The  author  proceeds  by  psychological  method  to  show  that  the 
ineradicable  demands  of  the  human  soul  can  be  met  only  by  the  assur- 
ances of  religion.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  concilient  testi- 
mony of  History  and  Psychology.  Adequate  fixity  of  aim  and  purpose 
in  life  can  spring  alone  from  the  fact  that  a man’s  convictions  go  down 
to  the  eternal  Rock  of  the  unseen. 

Methods  of  Solution — The  naturalistic,  which  strives  to  bring  down 
all  human  aspirations  to  the  level  of  natural  objects;  and  the  religious, 
which  appeals  to  a supernatural  world  and  seeks  to  satisfy  these  aspira- 
tions at  their  best.  This  result  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  a stoical 
stifling  of  each  rising  emotion.  Pedagogical  experience  corroborated 
by  contemporaneous  psychology  has  fully  shown  that  the  art  of  self- 
control  consists,  not  so  much  in  stifling  (etouffer)  emotion,  as  to  make 
it  subservient  to  reason ; i.  e.,  religion. 

But  for  the  filling  out  of  the  content  of  this  religion,  one  is  not  to  be 
left  to  the  mere  investigation  of  rationalistic  criticism  or  natural  expe- 
rience. The  basis  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found  in  a supernatural  authori- 
tative revelation.  In  the  chapter  on  L’ Autorite  doctrinale  (perhaps  the 
most  pregnant  in  the  book)  our  author  enters  upon  an  examination  of 
the  position  of  the  new  liberal  Protestantism  called  ‘Fideisme’,  and  rep- 
resented by  such  men  as  Sabatier  and  Jean  Reville.  This  is  one  of  the 
living  questions  among  French  theologians  to-day.  The  heart  of  the 
matter  as  stated  by  J.  Reville  is  “the  rejection  of  all  religious  authority 
exterior  to  man  (p.  149).  It  is  particularly  refreshing  to  see  the 
foundations  of  religious  persuasion  lifted  out  of  the  shifting  sands  of  • 
subjective  experience  and  planted  upon  the  impregnable  rock  of  divine 
revelation.  We  cannot  go  into  details,  but  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  a 
helpful  handling  of  the  subject,  he  will  do  well  to  consult  our  author’s 
chapter  on  “L’autorite  doctrinale”. 

The  author’s  style  is  simple  yet  forceful.  His  manner  of  treatment  is 
logical  and  progressive.  In  a time  like  the  present,  when  there  is  such 
a prevalent  tendency  to  scout  at  the  binding  obligation  of  religion  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures — a tendency  leading  to  the  general  unsettling 
of  religious  things — the  book  is  to  be  hailed  as  a welcome  addition  to 
Christian  apologetic  literature. 

Chazy,  N.  Y.  Wm  M.  Jack. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A Devotional  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland, 
M.A.  Genesis  xxv.ii-xxxvi.8,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith  Tho- 
mas, D.D.,  Principal  of  Wydiffe  Hall,  Oxford.  London : The 
Religious  Tract  Society.  1908.  Pp.  viii,  182. 

This  second  volume  on  Genesis,  the  first  volume  of  which  received 
notice  in  the  Review  for  April,  1908,  maintains  the  high  standard 
set  by  its  predecessor.  Indeed,  we  are  even  more  impressed  in  this 
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volume  by  the  value  of  the  author’s  comments.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  narratives  of  Genesis  are  his- 
torical and  personal,  not  mythical  nor  idealized.  Again,  they  are  not 
fragmentary,  but  based  upon  sections  of  the  text  treated  each  as  a unit. 
Thus  in  this  volume  the  chapters  are  entitled  “The  Birth  of  Jacob”, 
“The  Birthright”,  “Isaac”,  “The  Blessing”,  “An  Interlude”,  “Bethel”, 
“The  New  Life”,  “ In  the  Shadows”,  “Turning  Homewards”,  “God’s 
Host  for  Man’s  Help”,  “Peniel — The  Face  of  God”,  “After  Peniel”, 
“Results  of  Unfaithfulness”,  “Bethel  at  Last”,  “The  School  of  Sorrow”, 
“A  Profane  Person”.  These  titles  also  suggest  the  point  of  view  in  the 
choice  of  comment : that  which  is  of  ethical  and  religious  value  is  given 
the  preference.  Finally,  the  comments  are  a happy  mean  between  the 
meagre  and  the  diffuse.  No  words  are  wasted,  yet  there  is  no  un- 
pleasant impression  of  crowding,  hurry  and  economy,  such  as  the 
reader  receives  from  a large  proportion  of  modern  commentaries.  All 
in  all,  this  production  is  very  heartily  recommended  to  all  who  seek 
suggestive  and  intelligent  guidance  as  readers,  teachers  or  preachers  of 
the  book  of  Genesis. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

The  Same:  Vol.  HI,  Genesis  xxxvii-1.  1908.  Pp.  viii,  225. 

With  each  volume  of  this  admirable  series  our  admiration  for  it 
grows.  The  part  of  Genesis  which  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  has  been  made  the  subject  of  homiletic  treatment  and 
religious  meditation  more  often,  perhaps,  than  any  other  historical 
section  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  this 
literature  a more  attractive,  lucid,  comprehensive,  judicious,  and  yet 
feeling  presentation  of  the  “lessons”  which  Christian  faith  may  learn 
from  the  story  of  Joseph.  Section  by  section  the  different  situations 
and  events  are  taken  up  in  the  successive  chapters,  and  at  the  end  a 
few  chapters  sum  up  the  gains  of  the  previous  study  in  an  estimate  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Jacob,  then  of  Joseph,  then  of  Joseph’s  typical 
character,  and,  finally,  in  a brief  review  of  Genesis  as  a whole.  If  the 
suggestions  which  the  preacher  and  religious  teacher  can  gain  in  the 
volumes  of  this  series  might  be  passed  on  to  their  hearers  and  pupils, 
it  is  impossible  to  set  any  limit  to  the  good  that  would  result,  both  in 
the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  God’s  word,  and  in  the  quickening 
of  Christian  character. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Caspar  Rene  Gregory. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1907.  Pp.  539.  $2.00. 

I suppose  that  Dr.  Gregory’s  book  may  be  called  a textbook.  If  so, 
it  is  unique.  At  least  the  writer  knows  of  no  other  just  like  it.  From 
the  dedication,  “To  my  old  friend,  John  Kemp”,  to  the  last  page,  the 
personality  of  the  author  is  everywhere  in  evidence — and  a very  genial 
personality  it  is.  The  style  is  throughout  familiar,  sometimes  almost 
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intimate  and  occasionally  even  “chatty”.  At  the  same  time  it  never 
offends  one’s  sense  of  decorum,  and,  instead  of  in  any  way  lessening 
the  reader’s  esteem  and  cordial  respect  for  the  author,  rather  enhances 
them.  It  is  only  genius  that  can  discuss  the  canon  and  text  of  the 
New  Testament  with  lightness  of  touch  and  constant  gleams  of  genial 
humor,  and  yet  not  jar  upon  the  reader’s  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
This,  however,  is  just  what  Dr.  Gregory  has  succeeded  in  doing.  He 
has  transformed  a textbook  upon  one  of  the  greatest  and  gravest  of 
subjects  into  something  very  much  like  good  literature.  He  evidently 
does  not  believe — nor  do  we — that  in  order  to  be  serious  one  has  to  be 
sombre,  or  that  there  is  anything  of  genuine  piety  in  mere  deadly 
dullness. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a specimen  of  the  glints  of  humor  with 
which  Dr.  Gregory  lights  up  his  discussion : “The  textual  critic  must 
know  all  about  book-making,  not  for  races,  but  for  literature”  (p.  318). 
And  again : “The  reason  we  have  to  speak  of  the  sizes  of  parchment 
is  this : the  quires  are  made  according  to  a certain  law.  Even  if  this 
be  not  important,  I like  to  tell  about  this  law,  because  I discovered  it.” 
A little  further  on  we  have  this : “A  quire  in  a Greek  manuscript  of  a 
respectable  family  consists,  like  a quire  in  an  ordinary  modern  octavo 
printed  book,  of  four  double  leaves  or  eight  single  leaves.  It  is  called 
a four-er,  and  the  usual  name  is  a quaternion ; but  those  ten  Latin 
letters  say  no  more  than  the  six  Saxon  letters:  ‘four-er’,  only  you 
must  know  that  the  latter  word  comes  from  ‘four’  or  else  you  will  not 
pronounce  it  right”  (p.  324).  After  having  suggested  the  term  “Re- 
Wrought  Text”  as  a substitute  for  Westcott’s  and  Hort’s  “Western 
Text”,  in  justification  for  so  doing.  Dr.  Gregory  says:  “But  a name 
has  its  influence  upon  the  thoughts,  and  if  we  recognize  that  a name 
is  one  that  leads  the  thoughts  astray  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  sooner 
we  change  it  the  better.  To  call  this  Re-Wrought  Text  the  ‘Western 
Text’  pulls  the  mind  awry,  and  compels  a constant  astigmatism  of  view. 
The  flgure  is  doubtless  all  wrong,  for  I am  no  oculist,  but  I mean  that 
the  eye  of  the  mind  sees  Western  and  does  not  see  Western,  and  that 
the  rays  refuse  to  centre”  (p.  489).  And,  comparing  this  Re-Wrought 
Text  with  what  he  calls  the  Original  Text,  Dr.  Gregory  says:  “Along- 
side of  the  original  text  it  was  more  juicy,  more  popular  and  more  full. 
It  left  almost  nothing  out.  It  added  almost  all  that  it  could  lay  its 
hands  upon”  (p.  490).  Or,  take  this  as  a specimen  of  the  same  sort: 
“Herewith  we  close  the  short  list  of  old  texts.  We  might  in  one  way 
term  these  three  texts  single-eyed  texts.  The  Original  Text,  the  Re- 
Wrought  Text  and  the  Polished  Text  were  all  simple  texts.  . . . For 
the  Re-Wrought  Text  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  application  of 
the  foreign  material  to  the  Original  Text  takes  place  more  in  the  way 
of  accretion  than  in  that  of  combination.  I hope  that  this  is  as  sensible 
and  as  intelligible  as  it  sounds”  (p.  494)- 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  other  and  more  important  aspects  of  Dr. 
Gregory’s  informing  discussion.  Here,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  well  to 
get  before  us  Dr.  Gregory’s  method  in  his  discussion  of  the  canon. 
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His  book  begins  with  an  introduction  which  falls  into  six  parts.  The 
first  consists  of  a general  survey  of  the  field.  This  is  followed  by  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  word  canon;  another  of  the  Jewish  canon;  a 
fourth  dealing  with  inter-communion  in  the  Roman  Empire;  and  a fifth 
on  book-making  of  old.  Dr.  Gregory’s  treatment  of  the  word  Canon 
cannot  be  pronounced  satisfactory,  but  as  we  shall  have  to  return  to  it 
again,  more  need  not  be  said  here.  What  he  says  about  inter-communi- 
cation in  the  Roman  Empire  and  book-making  of  old,  are  informing  and 
helpful,  as  furnishing  the  necessary  background  for  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  main  subject.  The  sixth  and  last  section  is  the  most 
satisfying  part  of  his  introductory  matter.  In  this  Dr.  Gregory  defines 
with  precision  the  specific  questions  with  which  at  every  turn  his  inquiry 
will  be  concerned.  These  are  three.  Eirst,  was  a given  book  in  exist- 
ence at  a given  period  and  a given  place?  The  evidences  of  the  exist- 
ence are  given  in  the  order  of  their  relative  weight:  (i)  use;  (2)  quo- 
tation; (3)  specific  mention;  in  regard  to  each  of  which  forms  of 
evidence  of  existence  Dr.  Gregory  makes  some  very  judicious  remarks. 
Second,  What  signs  have  we  that  a given  book  possesses  special  value 
in  the  eyes  of  Christians  and  particularly  in  those  of  Christians  of 
eminence  and  authority?  Here  Dr.  Gregory  enumerates  five  kinds  of 
evidence:  (i)  Preference  in  literary  use  for  a given  book  of  the  New 
Testament  as  compared  with  others  not  in  the  New  Testament;  (2) 
Designation  for  use  by  private  Christians  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
edification  or  comfort;  (3)  Designation  for  public  use  in  church;  (4) 
Evidence  that  a book  was  placed  upon  the  same  level  as  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  (5)  The  designation  of  a book  as  canonical.  The 
whole  period  through  which  these  inquiries  are  prosecuted  extends 
from  the  year  30  A.  D.  to  the  year  700  A.  D.  By  the  later  date,  “the 
treatment  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  has  become  to  such  a 
degree  uniform  in  the  different  parts  of  the  church,  or  has,  in  the  case 
of  the  variation  of  some  communities  from  the  general  rule,  attained  to 
such  stability  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  follow  it  up  in  detail’' 
(p.  15).  For  purposes  of  convenience  this  period  is  broken  up  into  six 
briefer  periods.  And  here  it  will  be  to  the  reader’s  interest  to  let  Dr. 
Gregory  speak  for  himself : 

“The  first  period  extends  from  the  year  30  to  90  after  Christ,  and 
may  be  termed  the  period  of  the  Apostles.  In  it  the  most  of  the 
books  with  which  we  have  to  do  were  written.  The  second  period, 
from  90  to  160,  places  before  our  eyes  the  earlier  use  of  the  books 
that  are  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  gathering  them  together 
into  groups,  preparing  for  their  combination  into  a single  whole. 
This  period  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  by  far  the  most  important 
period  in  the  course  of  our  discussion.  For  it  is  during  these  years 
of  this  post-apostolic  period  that  these  books  pass  from  a common 
to  a sacred  use.  The  third  period,  from  160  to  200,  we  may  call  the 
period  of  Irenaeus.  Here  the  Old  Catholic  Church  is  on  a firm 
footing,  and  the  life  in  several  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the 
Church  begins  to  be  more  open  and  more  confident.  The  fourth 
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period,  from  200  to  300,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  giant  Origen,  but 
brings  with  it  many  a valiant  man,  not  least  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria and  Tertullian  of  Carthage.  The  fifth  period,  from  300  to 
370,  the  period  of  Eusebius,  sees  the  opening  of  the  series  of  great 
councils  in  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  Eusebius  himself,  the  quoter 
of  the  earlier  literature  of  the  Church,  has  done  a vast  deal  for  the 
definition  of  the  canon.  The  sixth  period,  from  370  to  700,  bears 
the  name  of  the  much  defamed  scholar,  the  great  theologian  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  and  brings  us  into  the  work  of  Jerome  and  of 
Augustine”  (p.  14). 

The  following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Dr.  Gregory  in  regard  to  the  existence,  value  and  canonical  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  close  of  each  period. 

The  Apostolic  Period,  30-90  A.  D. : 

“We  are  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age.  We  see  the  numerous 
little  Churches,  that  is  to  say,  companies  of  Christians,  scattered 
over  the  Roman  Empire,  meeting  from  week  to  week  in  private 
houses  and  exhorting  one  another  to  a firm  faith,  a good  life,  and 
a living  hope.  A number  of  books  have  been  written  that  these 
Christians  find  particularly  valuable.  Part  of  them  look  a little  like 
histories,  part  of  them  are  simply  letters,  one  of  them  is  a book  of 
dreams.  But  for  all  these  writings  the  thing  which  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Christian  Churches  is  still  the  living  word,  the  weekly 
sermon,  if  the  given  Church  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a preacher 
every  week. 

“So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  as  yet  no  collection  of  Christian 
books.  That  must  soon  come.  We  have  nearly  closed  the  first 
century.  The  apostolic  age  laps  over  on  to  the  post-apostolic  age. 

It  closes  about  the  year  100,  but  the  post-apostolic  age  begins  about 
the  year  90.  The  reason  for  this  double  boundary  lies  in  the  wish 
to  include  in  the  former  age  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  in  the  latter 
age  the  letter  of  the  Church  at  Rome  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  the 
letter  called  Clement’s  of  Rome”  (p.  52). 

The  Post-Apostolic  Period,  90-160  A.  D. : 

“Little  by  little  during  all  this  post-apostolic  age  the  written 
treasures  of  the  Churches  had  been  growing  and  gathering.  The 
great  Churches  in  the  great  cities  on  the  great  roads  of  travel  will 
have  at  a very  early  time  gotten  by  far  the  larger  part  of  what  we 
now  have  in  the  New  Testament.  City  after  city  and  Church  after 
Church  will  have  sent  in  its  contribution  to  the  list.  In  the  prov- 
inces and  in  the  villages  the  process  will  have  spread  but  slowly. 
There  was  too  little  money  and  too  little  education  to  secure  for 
the  small  places  for  decades  that  which  had  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  large  Churches.  The  same  influence  wrought  in  a like  manner 
in  reference  to  other  books,  to  books  that  were  not  to  the  same 
degree  acceptable  to  the  Churches.  A certain  uncertainty  and  a 
vacillating  determination  will  here  and  there  have  played  a part  in 
helping  a book  upwards  into  the  more  treasured,  or  downward  into 
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the  less  favoured  regions  of  Christian  literary  liking.  No  authority 
saw  to  the  due  criticism.  The  book  rose  or  fell.  It  was  more  used, 
it  was  less  used.  But  one  thing  was  gradually  going  forth  from  the 
process  of  writing  and  of  preserving  and  of  valuing  the  books  and 
that  was  the  general  acceptance  of  the  mass  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  as  books  that  were  of  peculiar  value  to  Christians. 
The  peculiar  value  showed  itself  in  their  being  placed  with  or  even 
placed  before  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  equality  of  the 
two  series  of  books  came  most  distinctly  to  view  in  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  Churches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  value  that 
showed  itself  in  the  case  of  other  books,  was  seen  more  clearly  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  fact  that  these  other  books  were  not  allowed 
in  the  public  services  of  the  Churches  to  claim  for  themselves  the 
first  rank,  to  reach  the  point  at  which  they  could  be  read  at  the 
chief  place  in  the  Church  as  the  expression  of  words  which  God 
had  to  say  to  Men”  (p.  109). 

The  Age  of  Irenaeus,  160-200  A.  D. : 

“All  in  all  it  seems  to  me  to  be  likely  that  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  general,  and 
I may  name  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  particular, 
had  passed  over  from  the  liturgical  division  Man  to  Man  into  the 
division  God  to  Man.  That  in  some  places  doubts  should  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  one  book  or  another  belonged  within  or  with- 
out the  peculiarly  sacred  books  was  not  strange.  It  was  the  less 
strange  because  even  then  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  scarcely  fixed  in  their  position  of  strictly  normative  value. 

“A  single  suggestion  is  here  in  place.  It  is  constantly  argued, 
from  the  presence  of  other  than  New  Testament  books  in  the 
Sinaitic,  the  Vatican  and  the  Alexandrian  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  that  the  said  books  were  at  the  places  at  which  those  manu- 
scripts were  written,  regarded  as  fully  equal  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a question  whether  at  that 
early  date  this  conclusion  is  valid.  As  regards  the  Sinaitic  and  the 
Vatican  manuscripts,  I think  it  likely  that  they  are  among  the 
earliest  leaf-books  and  among  the  earliest  complete  Bibles,  among 
the  earliest  books  which  brought  together  the  many  rolls  which  till 
then  had  contained  the  Scriptures.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  it  possible  that  the  other  books  were  added  to  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  for  convenience  in  use  in  the  church  services, 
without  an  intention  on  the  part  of  those  who  inserted  them  in  the 
manuscript  to  say  that  they  were  divine  Scripture.  This  is,  I think, 
possible.  But  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  point  urged  above, 
that  uncertainties  and  doubts  as  to  the  various  books  are  under 
such  circumstances  thoroughly  natural  and  to  be  looked  for”  (p. 
216). 

The  following  paragraph  sums  up  briefly  the  results  reached  by 
Dr.  Gregory  in  regard  to  the  canon  : 

“In  spite  of  all  that,  there  never  was  an  authoritative,  generally 
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declared  and  generally  received  canon.  To  the  supposition  that  a 
canon  exists  is  to  be  said;  firstly,  that  the  supposed  state  of  affairs 
is,  strictly  taken,  not  the  real  state  of  affairs;  and  secondly,  that 
the  thing  which  produced  the  actual,  not  the  supposed  state  of 
affairs,  was  no  single  circumstance,  no  historical  single  event,  but  a 
series  of  causes  working  in  one  district  one  way,  in  another  district 
and  church  in  another  way”  (p.  290). 

If  now  we  turn  to  his  discussion  of  the  text,  the  general  course  that 
Dr.  Gregory  pursues  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  giving  his  chapter 
headings;  I.  Papyrus;  II.  Parchment;  III.  Large  Letter  Greek  Manu- 
scripts ; IV.  Small  Letter  Greek  Manuscripts ; V.  Lesson-Books ; VI. 
Translations;  VII.  Church  Writers;  VIII.  Printed  Editions;  IX.  The 
Externals  of  the  Text;  X.  Early  History  of  Text. 

The  last  of  these  chapters,  that  on  the  early  history  of  the  text,  is 
one  of  special  interest.  Dr.  Gregory  is  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  task  that  confronts  the  editor  of  a Greek  or  Latin  classic  and  that 
that  confronts  the  textual  critic  of  the  New  Testament.  The  former 
has  merely  to  do  with  accidental  and  unintentional  errors  such  as  have 
crept  into  a manuscript  in  the  course  of  its  transmission.  Even  so 
distinguished  a philologian  as  Richard  Bentley  failed  to  appreciate  this 
fact.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Westcott  and  Hort  appeared  that  the 
difference  between  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  original  text  of  a 
classical  writing  and  that  of  reconstructing  the  original  text  of  the  New 
Testament  was  fully  appreciated.  Dr.  Gregory  states  frankly  that  in  his 
work  he  builds  upon  theirs.  His  words  are ; “What  I have  to  say  is 
the  view  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  with  some  slight  and  external  modifi- 
cations, modifications  which  they  would  in  part  probably  have  made 
themselves  had  they  been  less  cautious,  less  prudent,  and  less  modest 
than  they  were”  (p.  483).  He  divides  the  history  into  five  periods; 
first,  that  of  what  he  calls  the  “Original  Text”,  closing  with  the  year 
too  (p.  486)  ; second,  that  of  the  Re-Wrought  Text,  which  closes  with 
the  year  200  (p.  490)  ; third,  that  of  the  Polished  Text,  which  closes 
with  the  year  ± 200  (p.  494)  ; fourth,  that  of  the  First  Syrian  Revision, 
which  closes  with  the  year  312  (p.  499)  ; and  last,  that  of  the  Second 
Syrian  Revision,  or  Official  Text,  which  closes  with  the  Council  of  Nice 
in  the  year  325  (p.  501).  We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Gregory  in  his 
discussion  of  particular  passages,  such  as  i John  v.  7-8;  Mark  xvi.  9-20; 
John  vii.  35;  viii.  ii  ; and  Luke  xxii.  43-44;  etc. 

The  foregoing  brief  outline  is  the  most  that  our  space  will  permit  us 
to  do  in  the  way  of  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  Dr.  Gregory’s 
standpoint,  method  and  larger  conclusions.  Looking  at  his  work  as  a 
whole,  there  is  much  about  it  that  is  reassuring.  In  the  matter  of  the 
canon,  for  instance,  his  impartial,  careful  and  scholarly  investigation 
leads  Dr.  Gregory  to  the  conclusion  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  century 
A.  D.,  the  New  Testament  books,  with  the  exception  of  Second  Peter, 
were  in  existence,  in  use  and  in  high  esteem  among  Christians.  With 
this  fact  placed  beyond  cavil — as  surely  all  must  now  admit  it  to  be — 
one  need  feel  no  great  concern  over  Dr.  Gregory’s  statement  near  the 
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dose  of  his  discussion ; “In  spite  of  all  this,  there  never  was  an 
authoritative,  generally  declared  and  generally  received  canon”  (p. 
290).  For,  once  connect  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  apostles  or  apostolic  sanction,  once  establish  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  only  books  proceeding  from  the  apostles  or  enjoying  apostolic 
sanction  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  then  for  those  who  recognize 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  rest  follows.  As  Dr.  B.  B. 
Warfield  with  his  usual  insight  has  perceived  and  with  his  usual 
felicity  has  said,  “the  church  is  a manufactured  article”.  And,  of 
course,  every  creature  receives  the  law  of  its  being  from  its  Creator. 
This  lies  in  the  very  relation  of  creature  and  Creator.  And,  happily 
for  us  all,  this  fact  does  not  wait,  either  for  its  reality  or  its  efficiency, 
upon  either  the  recognition  or  the  acceptance  of  the  creature.  The  law 
of  gravitation  is  dependent  neither  for  its  existence  nor  for  its  opera- 
tion upon  the  formal  recognition  of  any  scientific  association. 

No  review  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  book  will  be  complete  that  fails  to  call 
attention  to  certain  blemishes,  some  of  them  less,  some  of  them  more 
serious,  by  which  it  is  marred.  Among  the  lesser  blemishes  are  occa- 
sional sentences  lacking  in  lucidity.  The  following  will  serve  as  speci- 
mens : “On  the  other  hand,  not  clashing  in  the  least  with  the  foregoing, 
the  monks  think  over  the  matter  for  themselves,  connect  it  with  what 
they  hear,  but  do  not  understand,  about  the  value  of  the  manuscript, 
and  then  project  their  fancy,  as  to  what  they,  from  their  present  stand- 
point, would  do  if  the  case  were  presented  to  them,  into  the  past” 
(p.  332,  bottom).  The  “into”  here  seems,  to  us,  a little  isolated  and 
lonesome.  Again : “But  these  classes,  such  classes,  have  scarcely  a 
distinct  relationship  to  the  classes  of  tradition  of  the  New  Testament 
text,  properly  so-called”  (p.  482,  bottom).  The  “such  classes”  here 
looks  almost  like  a “conflate”  reading.  Once  more:  “the  revision  of 
the  Syrian  text,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  revised  Greek  text,  may 
have  been  cared  for  in  Antioch  or,  it  may  be,  in  one  of  the  more  defin- 
itely Syrian  centres,  centres  of  Syrian  speech,  Nisibis  and  Edessa”  (p. 
499).  Here  “centres  of  Syrian  speech”,  coming  as  it  does  upon  the 
heels  of  “Syrian  centres”,  is  a species  of  palindromy  that  we  meet  with 
not  infrequently  in  Dr.  Gregory’s  pages.  These,  however,  are  small 
matters. 

Again,  Dr.  Gregory’s  ratiocination  is  not  always  cogent.  For  instance, 
one  may  be  excused  who  fails  to  feel  the  force  of  the  “therefore”  in 
the  following  statement:  “To  return  to  our  point,  the  early  Christian 
societies  will  often  not  have  had  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  at 
their  command  and  will  therefore  have  had  still  less  inclination  to  look 
beyond  them  for  new  books”  (p.  50).  This  statement  is  destitute  of 
even  plausibility,  unless  the  lack  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  Christian  societies  was  due  solely  to  a lack  of  inclination  on  their 
part  to  possess  the  Old  Testament  in  its  entirety.  But  Dr.  Gregory 
seems  to  trace  the  lack  to  a wholly  different  cause.  And  even  apart 
from  this,  I think  that  reflection  will  convince  him  that  his  “therefore” 
is  greatly  lacking  in  cogency.  In  other  words,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
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that  early  Christian  communities  may  have  been  much  more  concerned 
to  get  hold  of  a Gospel  or  an  Epistle  than  they  were  to  get  hold  of  a 
copy  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  for  instance.  Again,  we  find  Dr.  Gregory 
saying:  “If  we  turn  back  to  the  early  days,  we  may  calmly  say,  that  it 
is  in  every  way  probable  that  one  or  another  letter  of  the  apostles  that 
would,  humanly  speaking,  have  or  seem  to  have,  afforded  us  as  much 
instruction,  comfort  and  help  as  certain  epistles  in  the  New  Testament 
has  simply  been  lost”  (p.  55).  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  safe  to  indulge 
in  such  surmises  as  this  about  lost  epistles — that  is,  if  one  thinks  it 
worth  while.  To  me,  however,  the  probabilities  all  appear  to  be  quite 
the  other  way.  If  anything  further  were  needed  to  render  such  a 
surmise  simply  superfluous,  it  would  be  Dr.  Gregory’s  indirect  admis- 
sion that  God’s  judgment  of  the  lost  epistles  may  have  been  quite 
different  from  man’s. 

Again,  underlying  the  whole  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  position  is  a series  of 
assumptions  which  come  into  collision  with  very  definite  information 
that  we  have  regarding  the  situation  in  the  apostolic  age.  For  instance. 
Dr.  Gregory  calmly  assumes  that  “The  early  Christians  had  no  thought 
of  history,  no  thought  of  an  earthly  future.  They  were  soon  to  cut 
loose  from  all  their  surroundings.  Why  should  they  then  save  up 
books,  or,  rather,  save  up  letters?  They  would  read  and  heed  the  given 
letter.  That  was  all.  They  knew  what  was  in  it.  No  more  was  needed. 
Why  keep  the  letter?”  (p.  55).  All  of  this,  while  very  pleasantly 
stated,  is  not  only  without  evidence,  but  against  positive  evidence  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  early  Christians  toward  apostolic  letters.  For  the 
correctness  of  this  statement,  we  have  unimpeachable  testimony,  to  wit, 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gregory  himself.  For  while  the  ink  was  drying 
on  the  words  just  cited,  we  find  him  saying:  “In  the  case  of  the  epistles 
which  we  possess,  some  were  surely  kept  with  the  greatest  care,  read 
duly  by  the  members  of  the  church,  read  in  occasional  meetings,  lent 
to  neighboring  churches,  copied  off  for  distant  churches,  and  copied  off 
for  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  grow  old  and  were  threatened 
with  decay”  (p.  56).  Regarding  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  the  supposed  lost  epistles  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
they  came,  there  may  very  well  be  a question,  but  in  the  light  of  what 
Dr.  Gregory  himself  has  said,  all  of  the  probabilities  are  that  if  any 
apostolic  writings  were  lost — as  no  doubt  some  were — their  loss  is  to  be 
traced  to  causes  wholly  different  from  those  suggested  by  Dr.  Gregory. 
What  those  causes  may  have  been,  we  need  not  stop  to  speculate.  By 
the  following  statement  Dr.  Gregory  will,  with  a certain  class  of 
thinkers,  at  any  rate,  needlessly  discredit  what  we  regard  as  the  most 
important  result  of  his  investigations : “In  approaching  thus  the  year 
200,  what  have  we  before  us  in  the  way  of  clear  use  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament?  We  have  in  advance  pre-supposed  that  the  most  of 
them  were  in  existence,  and  where  we  do  not  hear  of  anything  to  the 
contrary,  anything  that  excludes  their  early  existence  and  proves  their 
later  composition,  we  go  upon  the  theory  that  they  were  in  use”  (p.  162, 
bottom).  Why  Dr.  Gregory  would  speak  thus,  when  he  himself  has 
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been  careful  to  adduce  very  respectable  positive  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  prior  to  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  m.ust  be  a matter  of  conjecture. 

It  must  be  reckoned  another  defect  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  discussion  that 
he  allows  himself  too  frequently  to  tell  us  merely  what  he  thinks  with- 
out going  on  to  tell  us  why  he  thinks  what  he  thinks.  It  is  a matter 
of  course  that  all  are  interested  to  know  what  Dr.  Gregory  thinks  upon 
any  subject,  concerning  which  he  may  regard  it  worth  his  while  to 
express  himself.  At  the  same  time,  to  be  too  frequently  fed  out  of  a 
spoon  with  pre-chewed  food  is  neither  wholesome  nor  altogether 
pleasant. 

The  defects  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  book,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  three, 
namely, — a lack  of  clear  definition ; a consequent  failure  to  get  before 
his  own  mind,  or  that  of  his  readers,  a definite  clear-cut  issue,  or 
problem ; and  lastly,  a failure  to  recognize  or  to  use  the  primary  sources 
of  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  canon  of  the  Christian  Church. 
These  cannot  be  regarded  as  minor  blemishes.  Any  one  of  them  must 
be  fatal  to  a really  satisfactory  discussion.  Taking  them  up  in  the 
order  mentioned,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  trace  with  some  detail  their 
baleful  influence  upon  Dr.  Gregory’s  treatment  of  his  subject. 

To  begin  with,  then,  there  is,  as  has  been  said,  a lack  of  definition. 
The  title  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Gregory’s  volume  is  “The  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament”.  But  a moment’s  reflection  will  convince  anyone 
that  neither  the  connotation  of  the  phrase  as  a whole,  nor  that  of  either 
of  its  two  principal  members,  is  self-revealing.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  “The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament”?  Until  that  question 
has  been  clearly  settled,  a really  satisfactory  investigation  is  simply 
impossible.  The  phrase  “The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament”  may  be 
a breviloquence  for  “The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  Church”.  Or 
the  genitive  “of  the  New  Testament”  may  be  an  appositional  genitive, 
and  then  the  phrase  will  mean  “The  Canon  consisting  of  the  New 
Testament”.  Or  the  genitive  may  be  what  Winer  would  call  a genitive 
of  inner  relation,  and  then  the  phrase  may  mean  “The  Canon  setting 
forth  the  New  Testament;  or  adopted  by,  or  imposed  upon  the  New 
Testament  Church”.  The  fact  is  that,  current  and  familiar  to  all  as  the 
phrase  is,  it  is  one  to  which  for  the  most  part  little  effort  is  made  to 
attach  any  intelligible  meaning.  No  doubt  had  Dr.  Gregory  undertaken 
to  fix  its  meaning  for  the  investigation  he  had  in  hand,  he  would  have 
done  it  to  our  admiration.  The  more’s  the  pity  he  has  done  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

And  just  so  Dr.  Gregory  uses  repeatedly  the  phrase  “the  New  Testa- 
ment” without  ever  pausing  to  tell  us  either  what  it  is,  or  why  it  is 
what  it  is.  We  learn,  indeed,  indirectly,  that  it  consists  of  “books”. 
And  we  are  led  by  Dr.  Gregory’s  use  of  the  definite  article  to  suppose 
that  the  number  of  these  books  is  well  known  and  definitely  fixed.  But 
before  we  are  through  we  find  that  this  last  notion  is  a mistake.  For 
it  turns  out  that  what  Dr.  Gregory  calls  “our  New  Testament”  has,  in 
his  judgment,  no  more  right  to  be  called  “the  New  Testament”  than 
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any  one  of  several  other  New  Testaments;  and,  indeed,  is  after  all  only 
“a  New  Testament”,  and  not  even  necessarily  primus  inter  pares.  Then 
we  begin  to  wish  to  know  more  clearly  just  why  it  is  “our  New  Testa- 
ment”. And  our  confusion  becomes  yet  greater  when  we  find  Dr. 
Gregory  speaking  of  “the  right”  of  a book  to  a place  in  “the  New 
Testament”,  without  in  the  least  hinting  in  what  such  a “right”  grounds 
itself.  For  if  there  is,  or  may  be,  a question  as  to  the  “right”  of  a book 
to  a place  in  a “New  Testament”,  then  one  interested  in  the  subject 
will  be  likely  to  ask,  Is  there  one  law  for  all  “New  Testaments”?  and, 
if  so.  How  can  there  be  more  than  one  real  “New  Testament”?  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  book  or  that  had  made  good  its 
“right”  to  a place  in  “the  New  Testament”  would,  of  course,  sufficiently 
explain  why  “our  New  Testament”  differed  in  composition  from  some- 
body else’s  “New  Testament”,  but  so  long  as  contradictory  opposites 
cannot  both  be  true,  judgments  that  are  the  contradictory  opposites  of 
each  other  as  to  the  “right”  of  a particular  book  to  a place  in  “the  New 
Testament”  cannot  both  be  valid.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
not  a fixed  and  unchangeable  basis  of  “right”  to  a place  in  “the  New 
Testament”,  one  is  at  a loss  to  understand  what  necessity  there  is  for 
tracing  the  fortunes  of  certain  books  through  seven  centuries  in  order 
to  prove  that  certain  other  books  have  as  good  a “right” — shall  I say? — 
to  be  in  some  other  “New  Testament”,  as  said  books  have  to  be  in 
“our  New  Testament”.  Perhaps  so;  but  what  does  it  matter?  Dr. 
Gregory  feels  competent  to  put  certain  statements  of  one  Aristion  upon 
an  equality  with  those  of  “Mark’s  Gospel”.  This  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  standard  by  which  the  “right”  of  a book  to  a place  in  “the  New 
Testament”  were  purely  subjective.  And,  if  so,  why  need  any  of  the 
rest  of  us  be  more  diffident  than  Dr.  Gregory?  Quot  homines,  tot 
sententiae;  quot  sententiae,  tot  Nova  Testanienta.  This  much  at  least 
seems  certain,  namely,  until  we  know  just  what  a “New  Testament”  is, 
we  may  well  feel  a measure  of  embarrassment  in  picking  out  one  that 
we  shall  call  “our  New  Testament”. 

And  when  we  turn  to  Dr.  Gregory’s  dealing  with  the  word  “Canon”, 
the  case  is  neither  different  nor  better.  With  something  very  much  like 
a tone  of  dissent,  if  not  of  protest.  Dr.  Gregory  says : “The  discussions 
touching  the  proper  contents  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  domi- 
nated by  the  word  canon”  (p.  7).  One  is  tempted  to  ask  in  surprise. 
If  the  subject  under  discussion  be  “The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament”, 
how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  having  the  discussion  dominated  by  the  word 
canon?  Certainly  Dr.  Gregory’s  discussion  has  been  dominated  to  its 
great  detriment  by  the  word  “canon”,  which  is  a constantly  recurring  but 
never  defined  term.  Again,  with  an  undertone  of  disapproval.  Dr. 
Gregory  tells  us  that  “m.any  Christians  have  nailed  themselves  to  the 
word  canon”.  If  this  means,  as  it  seems  to  mean — that  is,  if  “it  is  as 
sensible  and  intelligible  as  it  sounds” — if  this  means,  that  many  Christians 
have  insisted  upon  fixing  a definite  meaning  upon  the  word  “canon”  and 
attaching  much  importance  to  such  meaning,  then,  unfortunately,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  Dr.  Gregory.  So  far  as  Dr.  Gregory’s  discussion 
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of  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  pages  goes,  no  study  of  it  will  throw  any 
light  upon  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  After  reading  it  one  does 
not  even  know  “whether  there  be  any”  canon,  or  whether  there  ought  to 
be  one,  or  whether  if  there  were  one  what  it  would  be  as  to  its 
essence,  or  what  it  would  be  like  as  to  its  outer  form— at  least  not  from 
any  opinion  that  Dr.  Gregory  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  express 
upon  the  subject.  No  doubt  had  Dr.  Gregory  seen  fit  to  express  himself 
upon  any  of  the  points  mentioned,  he  would  have  been  as  informing  and 
in  every  way  as  interesting  as  he  has  proved  to  be  regarding  matters 
upon  which  he  has  expressed  himself.  Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  one  to  have  any  opinions  about  the  “canon”.  But  then  the  question 
emerges.  Why  announce  a treatise  upon  a subject  that  one  means 
carefully  to  eschew  touching  upon?  Why  not  write  upon  some  such 
topic  as  “A  List  of  Books  Which  Should  Form  the  Library  of  a Christ- 
ian”?— a very  good  subject,  forsooth,  and  one  upon  which  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Dr.  Gregory  would  have  said  many  things  much  to  the 
point. 

It  is  all  very  well,  of  course,  to  tell  us,  “The  general  supposition 
is  that  a canon  exists.  It  is  in  approaching  the  subject  taken  for 
granted  as  a thing  long  ago  proved,  that  a certain  canon  was  set- 
tled upon  at  a very  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
And  the  word  canon  in  connection  with  this  view  means  a sharply 
defined  and  unalterable  collection,  made,  put  together,  decided  upon 
by  general  Church  authority  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit” 
(p.  7).  But  the  very  language  used  implies  that  “in  connection  with” 
some  other  “view”  the  word  canon  may  have  a more  satisfactory, 
possibly  even  a saner  meaning.  If  so,  why  should  Dr.  Gregory  have 
withheld  from  his  readers  this  possibly  more  satisfactory  and  saner 
meaning  of  the  term?  But  he  does.  If  he  knows  of  a better  mean- 
ing for  the  term.  Dr.  Gregory  is  careful  to  keep  his  knowledge  to 
himself.  True,  he  tantalizes  us  by  saying  on  his  next  page,  “For  the 
moment  we  may  here  hold  fast  to  the  current  use  of  the  expression”, 
thus  arousing  the  suspicion  that  he  knows  of  some  other  meaning  of 
the  word  “canon”  which,  even  if  less  current,  may  be  more  hopeful,  and 
that  he  will  in  due  time  bring  it  to  the  light.  But  we  are  doomed  to 
disappointment.  True,  it  comes  out  as  Dr.  Gregory  proceeds  that  he 
does  know  other  meanings  that  have  been  attached  to  the  word.  And 
if  the  mere  mention  of  them  can  be  called  holding  fast  to  them  “for  a 
moment”,  then  to  them  also,  as  to  what  he  esteems  the  “current”  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  he  “holds  fast  for  a moment”.  But  that  is  just  the 
trouble.  Dr.  Gregory  holds  fast  to  no  meaning  of  the  word  for  more 
than  “a  moment”.  But  if  Dr.  Gregory  does  not  hold  fast  to  any  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word  “canon”  that  he  mentions,  the  reader  must  not 
for  even  “a  moment”  suppose  that  he  formally  rejects,  or  even  dismisses 
them.  He  simply  holds  fast  to  them  “for  a moment”,  lets  them  slip, 
and  as  he  advances  they  recede : only  if  the  reader  holds  on  long 
enough  to  be,  so  to  speak,  “in  at  the  death”,  he  will  find,  possibly  to  his 
surprise,  that  it  is  “the  current”  view  of  the  canon  that  has  been  done 
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to  death.  I say  to  his  “surprise”,  because,  if  thoughtful,  the  reader  must 
ask  himself.  Why  should  Dr.  Gregory  have  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  take  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  pages  to  prove  that  the  books  now 
known  “in  Western  Europe  and  America”  as  “the  New  Testament” — 
these  very  twenty-seven,  no  more  and  no  less — have  not  been  received 
as  “the  New  Testament”  semper,  ubique  et  ab  omnibus?  Dr.  Gregory 
might  have,  and,  indeed,  he  has  disposed  of  this  misconception  in  ten 
lines  (p.  290,  bottom).  And  if  that  is  what  he  had  in  mind  to  do  when 
he  began,  then  the  remaining  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
lines  of  his  discussion  are  for  the  most  part  just  so  much  surplusage. 
Of  course,  from  another  point  of  view  they  are  at  the  farthest  possible 
remove  from  being  surplusage.  With  ample  scholarship  and  laborious 
care.  Dr.  Gregory  has  done  a piece  of  work  that  brings  us  all  into  his 
debt.  More  than  that,  his  work  will  enable  us  to  do  for  ourselves  what 
Dr.  Gregory  has  not  done  for  us,  namely,  satisfy  ourselves  if  not  as  to 
the  nature — that  we  must  learn  from  other  sources — at  least  as  to  the 
true  extent  of  “the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament”.  For  this  we  are 
deeply  obliged  to  him. 

This  lack  of  definition,  upon  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  had  its 
inevitable  result.  Dr.  Gregory  entered  upon  his  discussion  without  a 
definite  issue  before  his  own  mind, — or  perhaps,  I should  say  without 
placing  a definite  issue  before  his  readers.  On  the  second  page  of  his 
introduction  proper.  Dr.  Gregory  says,  “The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  determine  whether  or  no  there  is  a canon”.  And  again  on  the  very 
same  page,  “Our  first  aim  is  not  the  history  of  the  canon,  but  the 
criticism  of  the  canon”  (p.  8).  I must  venture  respectfully  to  disagree 
with  him.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  determine  what  is  a canon. 
As  well  undertake  to  criticise  the  “beauty  spots”  or  color  blemishes  of 
the  famous  “pig  in  a poke”  as  to  criticise  a “canon”  before  determining 
“whether  or  not  there  is  a canon” ; and  to  try  “to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a canon”  before  determining  what  a “canon”  is.  Success  in 
any  such  an  attempt  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  even  Dr.  Gregory’s  fine 
gifts  and  ample  equipment. 

• Current  usage  would  have  furnished  Dr.  Gregory  with  three  perfectly 
clear  definitions  of  the  word  “canon”,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
furnished  him  a point  of  departure  for  his  discussion.  According  to  one 
of  these  definitions,  a canon  is  a normative  list  setting  forth  the  names 
of  the  books  that  are  entitled  to  be  considered  a part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church  (Romish).  According  to  another  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  a canon  is  a body  of  books  whose  treatment  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church  is  normative,  that  is,  whose  treat- 
ment of  these  matters  is  relatively  the  best  in  existence  (Rationalist). 
And  according  to  the  third  of  these  definitions,  a canon  is  a body  of 
writings  put  forth  by  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church  through  His 
commissioned  and  specially  qualified  agents  whose  contents  are  norma- 
tive for  the  faith  and  conduct  of  those  who  profess  allegiance  to  Him 
(some  Protestants).  To  be  sure  each  of  these  definitions  presupposes 
that  there  is  a Christian  Church,  with  a Founder  and  historic  begin- 
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nings.  And  two  of  them  presuppose  farther  that  there  is  a “New  Testa- 
ment”, and  that  it  is  in  some  way  intimately  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  pass  an  intelligent  judgment  upon 
these  proposed  definitions  without  giving  reasonable  consideration  to 
the  presuppositions  upon  which  they  repose.  To  plunge  into  a discus- 
sion of  the  canon  without  giving  due  attention  to  the  presuppositions 
that  must  lie  behind  every  definition  of  “the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment”, will  be  not  to  plunge  in  medias  res,  but  in  mediant  paludem. 
This  is  only  saying  that  the  possibility  of  profitable  discussion  hinges 
upon  the  presentation  of  an  intelligible  issue,  or  issues. 

But  perhaps  the  gravest,  and  certainly  the  least  excusable,  fault  of 
Dr.  Gregory’s  book  is  his  treatment  of  his  primary  sources.  Whatever 
else  the  New  Testament  may  be,  it  is  the  earliest  literature  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  in  a day  in  which  the  question.  Was  Paul  or 
Jesus  the  Founder  of  Christianity?  is  seriously  discussed,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  writers  of  certain  of  these  books  sustained  a unique  relation 
to  the  Christian  Church.  One,  then,  might  altogether  reasonably  expect 
Dr.  Gregory  to  collate  what  these  writers  or  certain  of  them  have  to 
say  upon  the  matter  of  the  “value”  of  the  books  composing  what  he 
calls  “our  New  Testament”.  Do  these  earliest  representatives  of  the 
Christian  Church  “designate  for  use  in  church”  the  books  that  compose 
“our  New  Testament”  or  any  of  these  books?  Do  these  earliest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Christian  Church  say  that  the  books  of  “our  New 
Testament”,  or  any  of  them,  were  assigned,  or  were  to  be  assigned  to 
that  division  of  public  worship  to  which  Dr.  Gregory  gives  the  title  of 
“God  to  Men”?  If  so,  then  clearly  such  statements  are  entitled  to  a 
consideration  that  Dr.  Gregory  has  nowhere  given  them.  This,  however, 
is  stating  the  case  far  too  mildly.  Dr.  Gregory  makes  positive  assertions 
that  are  not  only  not  supported  by  any  evidence — unless  Dr.  Gregory’s 
bare  assertion  can  be  esteemed  evidence — but  that  are  in  the  face  of 
unimpeachable  evidence.  For  instance,  we  find  him  saying,  “The  ear- 
liest Christian  authors  did  not  for  an  instant  suppose  that  they  were 
writing  sacred  books”  (p.  49).  Now,  if  Dr.  Gregory  means  by  this  that 
these  earliest  Christian  authors  did  not  attach  to  their  writings  a label 
formally  declaring  “This  is  a sacred  book”,  then  unquestionably  he  is 
correct.  But  neither  did  Moses,  or  whoever  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
neither  did  Isaiah,  nor  any  of  the  prophets.  Again,  we  find  Dr.  Gregory 
saying,  “Now  it  is  evident  that  the  reading  of  letters  from  apostles,  and, 
when  the  Gospels  were  there,  the  reading  of  the  Gospels,  must  have 
taken  place  under  the  third  part  or  (c),  for  that  was  all:  ‘Man  to 
Men’”  (p.  58):  which  leads  one  to  wonder  what  scientific  theology 
would  do  without  the  phrases  “it  is  evident”  and  “must  have”.  Of 
course,  if  this  statement  of  Dr.  Gregory  is  correct,  it  largely  explains, 
even  though  it  may  not  justify,  his  treatment  of  his  primary  sources. 
But  in  a matter  of  so  much  importance,  with  the  primary  evidence  in 
the  case  at  his  elbow,  one  may  be  excused  if  he  should  not  accept  the 
easy  assertion  made  above,  even  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  Dr.  Gregory. 
And  when  one  turns  to  the  “letters”  of  the  apostles  themselves,  he  finds 
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in  almost  all  of  them  that  which  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  Dr. 
Gregory’s  statements. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  upon  the  face  of  these  “letters”— despite  Deiss- 
mann  I must  still  regard  “epistles”  as  the  proper  term— that  they  are 
official  documents.  Otherwise,  why  the  formal  “Paul,  called  to  be  an 
apostle”,  “Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ”,  with  which  as  a rule  they 
are  introduced?  Farther  they  are  pervaded  by  a tone  of  authority: 
indeed,  one  is  warranted  in  saying  an  unmistakable,  unequivocal  tone 
of  authority  (i  Cor.  iv.  19-21;  2 Cor.  xiii.  1-2).  Nor  are  we  surprised 
at  this  tone  of  authority,  when  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  official  rela- 
tion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  let  us  say,  to  the  Christian  Church  (Eph.  ii. 
20.  The  reader  will  note  that  in  this  statement  “the  apostles”  precedes 
“the  prophets”),  and  what  he  has  to  say  as  to  the  source  of  “his  gospel” 
(Gal.  i.  1-12).  And  these  same  primary  sources  tell  us  that  the  high 
claims  made  by  the  apostle  for  himself  and  for  his  “gospel”  met  a 
cordial  recognition  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  his  “letters”  came 
(i  Thess.  ii.  13).  Indeed,  even  though  he  has  not  troubled  himself  about 
his  primary  sources.  Dr.  Gregory  himself  is  witness  to  the  fact  that 
apostolic  origin  or  sanction  gave  to  the  writings  that  possessed  it  a 
significance  wholly  unique,  if  not  wholly  determinative  for  value.  For 
we  find  him — still  using  his  phrase  “the  New  Testament”  in  his  quaint, 
all-up-in-the-air  fashion — saying,  “The  number  of  books  in  the  New 
Testament  simply  grew.  When  anyone  had  the  question  as  to  the 
sacred  character  of  a book  to  decide,  he  was  very  likely  to  ask  whether 
it  was  from  an  apostle  or  not.  We  see  that  Tertullian,  like  others 
before  him,  succeeds  in  agreeing  to  Mark  and  Luke  by  the  connection 
of  the  one  with  Peter  and  of  the  other  with  Paul.  And  this  same 
Tertullian,  much  as  he  likes  Hebrews,  lets  it  stand  aside  because  its 
author,  whom  he  may  well  have  rightly  thought  to  be  Barnabas,  was  not 
a Twelve-Apostle  and  not  Paul  the  special  apostle”  (p.  293).  Nor  is  the 
force  of  the  foregoing  testimony  in  the  least  impaired — though  Dr. 
Gregory  himself  seems  to  be  seeking  to  impair  it — when  he  adds,  “Many 
another  reason  came  into  play  at  one  time  and  at  another,  in  one 
place  and  the  other.  A book  favored  Gnosticism,  therefore  it  certainly 
was  not  sacred.  A book  used  an  apocryphal  book,  therefore  it  could 
not  be  received.  There  was  no  general  rule  that  everywhere  held  good” 
(p.  294).  One  need  not  dispute  any  of  these  statements,  not  even  the 
last.  For  obviously  there  might  be  but  one  really  solid  ground  for 
receiving  a book  as  “sacred”,  and  practically  an  infinite  number  of 
grounds  for  denying  to  it  such  a character.  If,  however,  the  early 
Church  as  a whole  had  shared  Dr.  Gregory’s  “free” — I believe  that  that 
is  the  correct  word — standpoint,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  I think  that 
either  the  composition  or  the  history  of  “our  New  Testament”  should 
be  just  what,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are.  Dr.  Gregory,  for  instance, 
says  of  Aristion,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  verses  now  found  in  Mark 
xvi.  9-20,  “Aristion  is  called  by  Papias  a disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
words  are  every  whit  as  good  as  Mark’s  words”  (p.  .'ll!).  Now,  while 
there  was  but  one  Mark  who  was  amanuensis  to  the  apostle  Peter, 
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there  were,  so  to  speak,  many  Aristions,  or  disciples  of  our  Lord.  This 
being  the  case,  had  the  early  Church  shared  Dr.  Gregory’s  standpoint, 
it  would  be  passing  strange  that  it  should  pass  by  all  the  utterances  of 
the  many  Aristions,  and  content  themselves  with  the  gospel  of  Mark. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  it  is  time  that  “scientific  theology”  were  out- 
growing some  of  its  petty  apriorism,  and  were  getting  the  courage  of 
the  habit  of  looking  fully  in  the  face  all  the  facts  with  which  it  is  called 
to  deal.  And  surely  it  may  do  this  without  fear  of  becoming  “ortho- 
dox”. It  has  only  openly  to  break  with  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  not  as  history,  but  simply  as  history  that  is  in  any  way  entitled 
to  shape  present  day  beliefs.  If  its  representatives  are  not  willing  to 
take  the  humble  position  of  disciples  under  the  old  regime,  what  is  to 
prevent  them  from  themselves  becoming  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  a 
new  order?  One  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  there  is  justice  in  what 
Canon  Cheyne  says,  when  he  virtually  charges  them  with  mistaking 
moral  cowardice  for  modesty  or  for  becoming  caution.  Surely  they 
have  among  them  the  material,  first  and  last,  by  and  large,  for  a very 
“goodly  fellowship  of  prophets”,  and — though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
none  are  at  present  in  sight — who  can  say  that  they  will  never  develop 
a “noble  army  of  martyrs”? — though,  to  be  sure,  when  one  stops  to 
think  of  it,  they  have  not  much  that  is  really  worth  witnessing  for,  at 
least  at  any  great  personal  cost. 

But  I must  close,  and  I cannot  do  so  without  again  expressing  the 
very  great  pleasure  I have  had  in  reading  Dr.  Gregory’s  valuable  book. 
True,  he  has  not  added  much — at  least  directly — to  our  knowledge 
either  of  the  nature  or  the  origin  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  he  has,  in  his  own  delightful  way,  made  accessible  to  us  much 
material  that  can  be  used  with  fine  effect  for  that  purpose. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  W.  M.  McPheeters. 

A Short  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  for  students  famil- 
iar with  the  Elements  of  Greek.  By  A.  T.  Robertson,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  Southern  Baptist  The- 
ological Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son,  3 and 
5 West  i8th  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  1908.  Pp.  xxx, 
240.  Second  edition,  1909. 

Dr.  Robertson’s  book  is  intended  to  be  “an  intermediate  handy  work- 
ing grammar  for  men  familiar  with  the  elements  of  Greek  both  in 
school  and  in  the  pastorate”,  but  in  reality  he  has  not  confined  himself 
to  such  a limited  sphere.  The  frequent  observations  upon  questions 
of  comparative  philology,  especially  the  abundant  use  of  the  Sanskrit, 
make  the  book  something  more  than  an  elementary  text-book.  Indeed 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  author  has  not  sometimes  gone 
farther  afield  than  is  advisable  for  any  work  on  New  Testament 
grammar,  whether  elementary  or  not.  The  contribution  of  a New 
Testament  grammar  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  language  should  be 
limited  to  an  exposition  of  the  changes  that  took  place  between  the 
classical  period  of  prose  literature  and  the  first  Christian  century;  ear- 
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Her  changes  should  be  discussed  only  where  they  throw  light  upon  these 
problems. 

The  book  contains  many  good  observations,  evidently  the  result  of  in- 
dependent thought  as  well  as  of  a diligent  employment  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  But  it  is  perhaps  a stimulating  book  to  be  read  through, 
rather  than  a convenient  book  of  reference.  It  has  a place  among 
the  discussions  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  but  that  place 
is  hardly  the  “definite  and  unoccupied  field”  of  “the  last  year  in  college 
and  the  first  in  the  seminary.”  The  beginner  is  unfortunately  only  too 
likely  to  be  confused  rather  than  stimulated  by  Dr.  Robertson’s  refer- 
ences to  the  ablative,  locative,  associative-instrumental,  and  the  like. 

On  p.  vi,  the  author  remarks  that  “it  is  a satisfaction  to  note  how 
commonly  the  excellent  critical  text  of  Nestle  agrees  with  that  of 
Westcott  and  Hort.”  This  agreement  is  hardly  surprising,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Nestle’s  text  is  simply  a combination  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  with  the  texts  of  other  modern  editors.  Dr.  Robertson’s  arrange- 
ment of  material  is  at  times  faulty;  for  example,  on  p.  24,  the  number 
of  verbs  with  neuter  plural  subject  is  discussed  under  “declension  of 
substantives,”  whereas  it  certainly  belongs  under  syntax.  On  p.  89,  the 
author  speaks  of  “the  practical  equivalence”  in  the  New  Testament  “of 
(Is  and  accusative  and  iy  (the  locative)  with  verbs  of  rest  and  motion”. 
This  is  misleading.  If  the  blending  occurs  at  all,  it  occurs  only 
in  a very  small  proportion  of  cases.  On  p.  90,  we  read,  “But  in- 
stead of  the  predicate  nominative  we  often  have  (k  and  the  accusative 
as  in  the  Attic  Greek.”  Something  is  wrong  here.  The  usage  men- 
tioned is  of  course  not  Attic.  On  p.  153,  the  author  underestimates 
rather  than  overestimates  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  when  he  warns 
them  that  the  Greek  rod  which  is  used  with  the  infinitive  to  express 
purpose  is  not  our  English  “to” ! 

The  style  of  the  book  is  hardly  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  author  of  the  admirable  Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  at  times 
abrupt  almost  to  the  verge  of  crudeness,  and  is  not  always  clear.  At 
times,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  author  has  jotted  down 
detached  notes  without  revision.  Thus,  on  p.  79,  second  line  from  the 
bottom,  “either”  is  used  for  “any”.  On  p.  131,  it  is  said  that  “the 
doctors  much  disagree”.  On  p.  133,  we  read,  “That  is  another  matter 
to  be  raised  on  other  grounds.”  On  p.  I79>  1-  9.  *tse  of  “alone  ’ for 
“only”  obscures  the  sense.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  sen- 
tence that  occurs  on  p.  12:  “The  hiatus  was  not  considered  so  objec- 
tionable after  the  manner  of  the  Ionian  writers”? 

A bibliography  which  embraces  such  widely  different  works  as  West- 
cott and  Hort,  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  (inaccurately  called 
Greek  New  Testament)  and  Whitney,  Sanskrit  Grammar,  would  better 
have  been  subdivided.  On  p.  60,  Deissmann’s  Philology  of  the  Greek 
Bible  is  called  “the  best  single  handbook  of  the  new  knowledge  from 
the  papyri  and  the  Septuagint.”  Such  high  praise  would  lead  one  to 
expect  something  more  than  a modest  little  collection  of  four  popular 
lectures,  w’nich  makes  no  pretence  whatever  at  anything  like  detail.  The 
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usefulness  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  book  would  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  an  index  rerum. 

The  early  appearance  of  a second  edition  indicates  the  usefulness  of 
the  work.  Typographical  errors  have  been  corrected,  but  no  important 
changes  have  been  introduced. 

Princeton.  J Gresham  Machen. 


Jesus  und  die  Heidenmission.  Biblisch-Theologische  Untersuchung 
von  Dr.  Max  Meinertz,  A.O.O.,  Professor  der  Neutestamentlichen 
Exegese  in  Braunsberg.  Munster  i.  W.  1908.  Verlag  der  Aschen- 
dorffschen  Buchhandlung.  (Neutestamentliche  Abhandlungen 
herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Bludau,  Munster  i.  W.  Heft  i, 
2.)  8vo. ; pp.  xii,  244.  Mk.  6.  40. 

The  question  of  Jesus’  attitude  towards  universalism  and  missions, 
while  ever  of  supreme  Importance,  especially  in  a missionary  age  like 
ours,  has  acquired  new  interest  from  the  manner  of  its  treatment  in 
Harnack’s  work  “The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the 
First  Three  Centuries”.  The  chapter  devoted  to  “Jesus  Christ  and 
Universal  Missions”  marks  undoubtedly  a weak  spot  in  an  otherwise 
exceptionally  strong  and  able  book.  True,  Harnack’s  position  on  the 
negative  side  does  not  differ  from  that  of  many  recent  critics.  He 
denies  the  authenticity  of  the  great  missionary  commandment  recorded 
in  Matt,  xxviii.  19  and  of  the  more  or  less  parallel  passages  at  the  close 
of  Mark  and  Luke.  But,  in  characteristic  consonance  with  his  general 
disposition  to  treat  the  tradition  as  gently  as  possible  and  to  remove 
difSculties  rather  by  skillful  exegesis  or  textual  reconstruction  than  by 
violent  critical  measures,  he  maintains  that  in  the  body  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  there  is  on  a fair  interpretation  comparatively  little  to  be  found 
that  puts  Jesus  in  a false  historic  light.  The  Synoptists  have,  in  his 
opinion,  exercised  great  self-restraint  in  not  to  any  large  extent  carry- 
ing back  the  missionary  idea  and  missionary  sentiment  of  their  own  time 
into  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Now  other  critics  who  on  the  historical 
question  share  the  negative  attitude  of  Harnack,  yet  fail  to  observe 
this  self-restraint  in  the  Synoptical  record.  Johannes  Weiss,  to  mention 
only  one  writer,  while  just  as  sceptical  as  regards  the  great  commis- 
sion, succeeds  in  discovering  much  more  material  steeped  in  the  mission- 
ary-spirit in  Jesus’  teaching.  Harnack  tones  down  and  puts  a minimiz- 
ing exegesis  on  such  statements,  so  as  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
view  that  Jesus’  universalism  was  confined  to  the  “intensive”  kind  and 
to  the  O.  T.  eschatological  forecast  of  the  ultimate  inclusion  of  Gen- 
tiles in  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  of  which  called  for  positive  mis- 
sionary effort.  Weiss,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  statements  their  full 
force,  thus  explaining  them,  so  far  as  their  missionary  import  is  con- 
cerned, from  the  outlook  of  the  later  church.  Harnack  recognizes  more 
as  authentic,  Weiss  more  as  influenced  by  the  missionary-principle. 
Only  in  regard  to  Jesus’  historical  position  they  practically  agree. 

In  view  of  the  new  interest  thus  imparted  to  the  discussion,  Meinertz’ 
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treatise  is  most  timely.  After  stating  the  problem  it  deals  in  succession 
with  the  universalism  of  the  Old  Testament,  cotemporary  Judaism,  the 
“intensive”  universalism  of  Jesus’  doctrine  and  person,  his  explicit  uni- 
versalism, his  missionary-ideas,  his  missionary  command,  the  teaching 
of  the  several  Gospels,  the  missionary-command  and  the  subsequent 
development  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  This  scheme  is  natural  and  lucid. 
In  the  statement  of  the  problem  a good  orientation  is  given  as  regards 
the  history  of  opinion  in  recent  criticism.  The  treatment  of  Old  Testa- 
ment teaching  and  of  Judaism  is  not  merely  important  from  a dog- 
matic point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  the  organic  development 
of  the  ideas  of  universalism  and  of  missions,  but  also  apologetically  im- 
portant, because  it  creates  a strong  d priori  presumption  that  Jesus 
must  have  formed  definite,  positive  views  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.  For,  if  such  views  were  entirely  lacking  in  his  consciousness, 
it  would  have  to  be  said  that  he  remained  behind  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  even  Judaism  marks  an  advance, 
so  far  as  the  putting  into  actual  missionary  practice  of  the  prophetic  uni- 
versalistic  missionary  teaching  is  concerned.  On  this  as  on  other  points 
the  out-come  of  negative  criticism  is  that  the  ideal  perfection  of  Jesus’ 
belief  and  teaching  is  impaired.  He  ceases  to  be  not  merely  divine, 
but  also  ceases  to  be  our  absolute  standard  as  a man.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  he  fails  to  rise  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  trend  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy.  For  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  not 
merely  an  unconscious  reaching  out  towards  universalism,  nor  merely 
a prophetic  eschatological  forecast  of  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles, 
there  is  also,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  a prediction  of 
positive  missionary  activity.  And  it  can  be  shown  in  other  ways  that 
in  the  figure  of  the  Servant-of-Jehovah,  so  prominent  in  this  part  of 
the  prophecy,  Jesus  found  his  own  person  and  office  portrayed.  How 
inevitable  then  it  must  have  become  for  him  to  transfer  to  himself  this 
particular  feature  also,  that  the  Servant  shall  be  a light  to  the  Gentiles? 
But,  if  we  are  to  believe  Harnack  and  the  others,  Jesus  failed  to  follow 
prophecy  in  this  highest  flight,  where  it  caught  the  vision  of  a truly 
universalistic  preaching  of  the  true  religion  among  the  Gentiles.  To 
be  sure,  it  might  be  replied  that  the  conditions  were  not  alike,  that 
Jesus  believed  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near,  and  that  this  fore- 
shortening of  his  outlook  kept  under  the  missionary-thought,  and  that 
therefore  the  comparison  between  him  and  the  prophets  is  unfair. 
But,  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  fact  involved  here,  ought 
not  the  shortness  of  the  time,  instead  of  suppressing  the  missionary- 
idea,  to  have  proven  an  incentive  to  greater  ardor  in  its  execution? 
And,  strictly  speaking,  the  theory  of  men  like  Harnack  seems  to  be  not 
that  Jesus  consciously  conceived  the  missionary-idea  with  reference  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  then  kept  it  in  abeyance  in  view  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  end,  but  rather  that  he  naively  remained  shut  up  to  the  nar- 
rower outlook,  that  he  never  so  much  as  contemplated  even  in  the 
abstract  a mission  outside  of  the  limits  of  Israel.  The  difficulty  be- 
comes still  more  acute  if  this  position  be  compared  with  the  attitude 
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of  cotemporary  Judaism.  The  Jews  of  that  day  conducted  an  active 
missionary  propaganda,  as  Harnack  himself  has  most  strikingly  shown, 
and  the  bearing  of  which  on  the  conception  and  pursuit  of  apostolic 
missions  he  has  not  failed  to  perceive.  The  New  Testament  itself  bears 
witness  to  this.  Matt,  xxiii.  15,  Jno.  vii.  35,  Rom.  ii.  17-23.  Why  should 
Jesus  have  escaped  the  force  of  this  example?  It  is  not  necessary,  of 
course,  to  put  the  missionary  spirit  of  Judaism  on  a line  with  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church.  Meinertz  well  observes  that 
its  motives  were  frequently  far  from  pure,  and  that  the  position 
accorded  to  the  Gentile  converts  was  not,  either  for  the  present  or  the 
Messianic  future,  one  of  full  equality  with  the  Jews.  He  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  a new  and  fresh  start  was  made  by  Christianity,  that  a new 
force  was  brought  into  play.  But  nevertheless  the  thought  was  there 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Jesus  could  have  entirely  passed  it  by 
and  to  no  extent  incorporated  it  into  his  teaching. 

Since  the  “intensive  universalism”  and  the  “explicit  universalism” 
(in  the  sense  of  prophetic  forecast  of  the  coming  in  of  Gentiles)  are 
acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  the  negative  view,  most  interest 
attaches  to  the  chapters  on  “The  Missionary  Ideas  of  Jesus”  and  “The 
Missionary  Command”.  As  is  well  known  in  regard  to  the  discourse 
in  Matt,  x,  exegetical  opinions  differ  sharply.  Some,  especially  Har- 
nack, say  the  whole  discourse  is  meant  as  an  instruction  for  the 
Jewish  mission,  and  that  not  as  a purely  provisional  enterprise  of  the 
moment,  but  conceived  by  the  early  Jewish-Christian  Church  as  final, 
witness  vs.  23,  where  it  is  foretold  that  the  Apostles  will  not  have  gone 
over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  Man  shall  have  come.  Others 
say  that,  whatever  the  original  import  of  the  discourse,  Matthew  at 
least  means  it  as  an  instruction  for  missions  in  the  widest  sense. 
Meinertz  takes  the  view  that  both  parties  are  right.  According  to 
him  there  are  two  elements  in  the  chapter.  Up  to  the  i6th  verse  it  is 
an  instruction  of  the  Apostles  for  their  preliminary  mission  to  Israel 
at  that  juncture.  From  the  i6th  verse  to  the  42d  the  situation  is  an 
entirely  different  one.  Matthew  here  has,  in  accordance  with  his 
general  method,  grouped  together  with  the  preceding  a piece  of  the 
great  eschatological  discourse  belonging  to  the  closing  days  of  our 
Lord’s  life.  The  parallel  passages,  therefore,  are  found  in  Mk.  xiii 
and  not  in  Mk.  vi  or  Lk.  ix.  The  piece  describes  not  directly  the  work 
of  missions,  but  the  persecution  to  which  the  disciples  will  be  exposed. 
But  this  persecution  is  placed  at  a future  time,  beyond  Jesus’  life  on 
earth.  And  the  description  indirectly  shows  that  it  will  come  upon  the 
disciples  while  engaged  in  missionary-propaganda.  This  missionary- 
activity  is  further  one  that  relates  to  the  Gentiles,  for  v.  18  predicts 
that  the  disciples  will  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings.  Now  by 
this  division  of  the  discourse  into  two  distinct  parts  Meinertz  removes 
the  difficulty,  that  in  v.  23  the  first  mission  of  the  Apostles  to  Israel 
would  be  represented  as  lasting  until  the  Parousia.  Vs.  23  is  simply  an 
encouragement  for  the  disciples  in  their  later  persecutions.  They  will 
never  be  without  some  protecting-place,  they  will  not  exhaust  the 
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possibilities  of  finding  refuge,  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come.  But  why 
are  these  places  of  refuge  designated  as  the  cities  of  Israel,  if  in  the 
preceding  the  area  of  movement  for  the  disciples  is  drawn  so  widely 
as  to  include  their  appearance  before  Gentile  governors  and  kings? 
Meinertz  replies  that,  even  if  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  refers  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  there  is  no  difficulty  here,  because  it  was  natural 
to  clothe  the  thought  in  a form  adjusted  to  the  outlook  of  the  disciples 
of  that  time.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  thinks  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  here  relates  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  up  to  that 
time,  while  the  Gospel  was  being  carried  into  foreign  lands,  the  Jewish 
land  remained  more  or  less  the  base  of  operation,  so  that  the  perse- 
cution and  flight  were  literally  from  one  city  of  that  land  to  another. 
The  author’s  view  on  this  point  is  interlinked  with  his  interpretation 
of  the  great  eschatological  discourse  in  general.  Here  also  he  thinks 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  world  spoken  of  in  Matt  xxiv. 
14  and  Mk.  xiii.  10  precedes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  com- 
pares Paul’s  mode  of  speech  in  Rom.  i.  8,  Col.  i.  6,  23.  Thus  he 
explains  the  coupling  together  of  “the  end”  in  Matt.  v.  14  and  “the 
abomination  of  desolation”  in  v.  15  and  the  same  phenomenon  in  Mk., 
vss.  10  and  14. 

The  two  points  named  are  the  most  difficult  and  perhaps  also  the 
most  interesting  in  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  material.  But  many 
other  things  he  says  are  equally  suggestive  and  instructive.  The  twelve 
Apostles,  by  their  number,  apart  from  their  temporary  mission,  imply 
the  idea  of  a new  people  of  God,  to  take  the  place  of  the  twelve  ancient 
tribes.  He  hesitates,  however,  to  apply  this  same  principle  to  the  70 
(or  72)  disciples,  as  pointing  by  their  number  to  the  70  or  72  Gentile 
nations  known  to  Jewish  lore.  In  the  pericope  of  the  Syro-Phoenician 
woman,  which  he  thinks  Luke  omitted  on  account  of  its  apparent 
particularism,  he  rightly  presses  the  “first”  in  “let  the  children  be 
satisfied  first”,  although  Harnack  somewhat  irresponsibly  says  that  it 
should  not  be  pressed,  and  quotes  the  interesting  suggestion  of  Resch 
that  this  “first”  is  echoed  in  the  Pauline  sequence  “first  to  the  Jew 
then  to  the  Greek”.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  attention  is  called  to 
such  universalistic  terms  as  “earth”,  “world”,  “men”,  Matt.  v.  13,  14,  16, 
and  a careful  inquiry  into  the  New  Testament  usage  of  brings  out 
that  almost  everywhere  it  has  universalistic  associations.  In  connection 
with  the  parable  of  the  supper.  Matt,  xxii  and  Lk.  xiv,  not  only  the 
universalistic  but  also  the  missionary  element  is  well  brought  out,  as 
the  latter  finds  expression  in  such  terms  as  dwoffriWeiv,  Ka\(Tv,  elffdyeiv 
repeatedly  used.  The  author  does  not,  however,  accept  Zahn’s  view, 
according  to  whom  the  sequence  between  Matt.  xxii.  7 and  8 implies 
that  the  Apostles  are  not  commanded  to  go  to  the  Gentiles  until  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  13 
he  adopts  Zahn’s  interpretation  to  the  effect  that  “this  gospel”  is  the 
gospel  which  Jesus  has  preached  and  has  commanded  his  Apostles  to 
preach,  not  the  gospel  of  the  passion  of  Jesus  (“she  has  done  it  to 
prepare  me  for  burial”),  as  some  critics  interpret,  making  use  of  this 
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interpretation  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  saying. 

In  the  interesting  chapter  on  the  missionary-command  and  the  subse- 
quent development  the  author  attacks  the  difficult  problem  how,  taking 
for  granted  the  authenticity  of  our  Lord’s  explicit  universalistic  and 
missionary-teaching,  the  rise  of  the  Gentile  missionary-propaganda  in 
the  early  church  could  be  so  long  delayed  and,  when  it  developed,  could 
develop  without  apparent  contact  with  or  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
Jesus  in  this  matter.  The  main  answer  given  is  that  the  problem  with 
which  the  early  church  was  confronted  was  not  the  abstract  problem 
of  the  ultimate  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  very 
concrete  problem  of  the  mode  of  their  inclusion,  of  their  standing  after 
conversion  as  related  to  the  church  of  the  circumcision.  For  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  no  appeal  to  the  words  of  Jesus  could  have 
contributed  much.  Hence  in  the  Cornelius-episode  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Council  neither  Peter  nor  James  make  such  appeal.  Further 
providential  guidance  and  new  revelation  were  required  to  bring  about 
progress  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  these  were  afforded  in 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  the  experience  of  Peter,  and  the  train  of 
events  which  the  scattering  of  the  Hellenistic  disciples  consequent  upon 
the  death  of  Stephen  set  in  motion. 

What  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  show  that  Meinertz’  book  consti- 
tutes a valuable  contribution  to  the  treatment  of  an  important  subject. 
It  opens  most  creditably  the  new  series  of  “Neutestamentliche  Abhand- 
lungen”  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Bludau.  For  the 
work  of  an  orthodox  Roman-Catholic  theologian  it  is  eminently  fair 
and  unbiased  in  its  exegetical  methods.  The  only  difference  we  have 
observed  in  this  respect  between  what  is  here  given  and  what  a 
modern  Protestant  scholar  might  have  offered,  is  that  among  the  exe- 
getical authorities  quoted  the  older  Protestant  exegetes  (not  the 
modern  ones)  are  conspicuously  absent,  although  the  Romanist  com- 
mentators are  not  infrequently  referred  to.  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  many  Protestant  writers  do  no  better. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  (perhaps  owing  to  a 
predominantly  apologetic  intent)  the  discussion  is  largely  confined  to 
the  field  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  From  so  well-informed  a guide 
we  should  have  liked  to  learn  more  than  is  here  given  concerning  the 
universalistic  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

Paul  the  Mystic,  a Study  in  Apostolic  Experience.  By  James  M. 
Campbell,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The  Indwelling  Christ”,  “After  Pente- 
cost— What?”,  “Clerical  Types,”  etc.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  New 
York  and  London.  The  Knickerbocker  Press.  1908.  Pp.  vi,  285. 

We  naturally  think  of  John  as  the  mystic  of  the  apostolic  circle,  but 
Paul  was  also  a mystic  after  a Pauline  manner.  Dr.  Campbell  has 
written  a bright,  timely  and  attractive  book  about  Paul  the  Mystic,  and 
about  mysticism  in  general,  taking  Paul  as  a text.  He  appreciates  alike 
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the  necessity  of  mysticism  to  a true  spiritual  Christianity  and  the  pitfalls 
of  mysticism,  and  the  nearness  of  “ripeness”  and  “rottenness”  in  relig- 
ious experience.  He  rightly  regards  Paul  as  an  example  of  the  true 
Christian  mystic,  and  thinks  that  the  study  of  Paul  as  an  “evangelical”, 
“practical”  and  “rational”  mystic  may  check  the  pantheizing  tendency 
of  philosophical  mysticism,  and  may  keep  back  Christian  mysticism 
from  emotional  excess. 

As  to  the  crux  of  mysticism,  the  relation  between  the  inner  light  and 
the  external  authority,  the  author  is  scarcely  consistent.  In  his  ear- 
lier chapters  he  argues  strongly  that  the  Christ  of  experience  must  be 
constantly  interpreted  by  the  Christ  of  history,  and  under  the  caption, 
“As  a rational  mystic  Paul  tested  his  subjective  experience  by  objective 
revelation”,  he  says,  “He  was  not  like  those  mystics  whose  only  Scrip- 
tures are  themselves.  . . . He  enjoins  Timothy,  his  son  in  the  gospel, 
to  ‘give  heed  to  reading’,  to  ‘abide  in  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings’, etc.”  (p.  14s).  The  tone  is  different,  however,  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, on  Paul’s  message  to  the  Church  of  to-day,  where  a contrast  is 
drawn  between  an  external  revelation  and  “the  Bible  of  the  soul”,  be- 
tween the  “inward  authority  of  the  spirit”  and  external  forms,  and  it  is 
even  asserted  that  Paul’s  Master  “knew  nothing  of  an  infallible  Church 
or  an  infallible  book”.  The  earlier  chapters,  it  may  be  said,  represent 
better  the  author’s  general  attitude.  At  the  close  of  his  discussion  of 
Paul  as  an  evangelical  mystic  he  finely  says : “Throughout  the  Chris- 
tian centuries  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  on  which  our  blessed  Redeemer 
has  died,  has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  source  of  the  power 
by  which  the  Inner  fruits  of  the  Christian  experience  and  the  outer 
fruits  of  Christian  service  have  been  produced”. 

The  book  abounds  in  apt  quotations  from  the  mystics  and  the  poets 
and  in  striking  sentences  of  its  own,  and  will  be  found  serviceable  and 
stimulating  to  the  preacher. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Synagogue.  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Judaism  from  the  New  Testament  Period.  By 
W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  B.D.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ; and  G.  H. 
Box,  M.A.,  Late  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford;  some- 
time Hebrew  Scholar  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  London.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1907.  Pp.  ix,  443. 

The  writers  of  the  present  volume  have  had,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  in  mind  the  requirements  more  especially  of  general  Chris- 
tian readers  and  students.  While  scholarly  throughout,  it  is  not 
technical;  it  gives  what  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  and  use  to  the  class 
of  readers  named  and  avoids  discussion  of  points  which  only  the  expert 
student  is  apt  to  enquire  into.  Thus,  e.  g.,  although  a brief  account  is 
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given  of  the  Essenes  and  their  mode  of  life,  no  opinion  is  expressed 
on  the  origin  of  the  order,  nor  on  its  relation  to  Christianity,  even  the 
question  of  its  connection  with  the  Therapeutae  is  passed  by  in  silence. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  I.  Introductory;  II.  Dogmatic 
Judaism;  III.  Practical  Religion.  Of  these  three  the  second  and  third 
are,  in  our  opinion,  most  in  harmony  with  the  proposed  scope  of  the 
work.  In  the  first  division,  which  is  largely  occupied  with  the  antece- 
dents and  sources  of  Judaism,  perhaps  too  much  is  given.  We  can 
well  imagine  that  the  protracted  survey  of  the  literature  of  tradition, 
Targums,  Mishnah,  Tosephta,  Baraithas,  the  two  Talmuds,  Midrashim 
and  liturgies  will  somewhat  weary  and  discourage  the  average  reader 
before  he  comes  to  the  more  interesting  second  and  third  divisions. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  authors  have  made  the  best  of 
what  is  inherently  a very  unwieldy  and  confusing  subject.  The  reader 
who  should  feel  the  need  and  desire  of  making  a general  acquaintance 
with  these  matters  is  less  likely  to  find  himself  bewildered  and  lost  here 
than  if  he  were  to  resort  for  enlightenment  to  some  technical  encyclo- 
pjedia  either  Jewish  or  Christian.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Apocalyptic 
literature  we  notice  an  inclination  to  adopt  the  view  of  Baldensperger, 
according  to  whom  the  Messianic  hope  as  voiced  in  this  literature  rep- 
resents the  better,  more  spiritual,  more  universalistic,  less  self-centered 
element  in  Judaism, — the  opposite  pole  of  the  Nomistic  tendency  usually 
held  responsible  for  the  typical  faults  of  the  Jewish  system.  In  a later 
connection  this  view  assumes  the  more  specific  form  that  the  Apocal- 
yptic writings  are  identified  with  the  Hellenistic  strain  of  Judaism, 
and  that  particularly  as  regards  the  Messianic  concept,  a position  re- 
minding of  Friedlander.  Altogether  apart  from  the  problematical  char- 
acter of  this  theory,  it  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the 
general  scope  of  the  work  in  its  avoidance  of  abstract  technical  prob- 
lems if  no  exception  to  this  had  been  made  in  the  present  case. 

The  second  division,  on  Dogmatic  Judaism,  deals  in  succession  with 
the  Law,  the  Jewish  Conception  of  God,  Intermediate  Agencies  be- 
tween God  and  Man,  the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  Eschatology, 
the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  Baptism.  Among 
the  many  interesting  things  here  set  forth  we  would  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  reasons  assigned  on  pp.  I32ff.  for  the  decline  in  synagogue 
attendance  and  the  largely  prevailing  indifferentism  with  regard  to  the 
traditional  orthodox  type  of  religion  among  modern  Jews.  As  such 
are  stated:  the  conduct  of  the  services  in  the  synagogue  in  a language 
not  understood  by  the  people — the  dulness  and  unimpressing  nature  of 
these  services — the  passive  role  assigned  to  the  congregation  — the 
archaic  character  of  some  of  the  customs  in  vogue  in  the  worship,  which 
renders  them  alien  to  the  modern  at  least  to  the  Western  mind,  e.  g., 
that  no  women  are  allowed  in  the  body  of  the  synagogue— the  time  of 
the  chief  service,  on  Saturday,  when  the  world  around  is  busy.  Some 
of  these  reasons  invite  a comparison  with  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
which  labors  to  some  extent  under  similar  disadvantages,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  these,  seems  to  have  a firm  hold  upon  the  people.  Undoubtedly 
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the  main  reason  for  the  difference  lies  in  this,  that  the  Roman  Church  is 
what  the  Jewish  Church  is  not,  a soteriological,  sacramentarian  institu- 
tion, which  throws  the  emphasis  not  upon  what  comes  to  its  adherents 
through  the  channel  of  consciousness  but  through  the  mystical  operation 
of  the  means  of  grace.  It  is  here  that  Judaism  is  deficient:  it  has  all 
the  disadvantages  and  none  of  the  advantages  of  its  archaic  make-up. 
The  sacrifices  are  gone  and  the  Messianic  hope  is  purely  a matter  of 
the  future. 

Of  equal  interest  with  the  foregoing  is  the  parallelism,  suggested  on 
p.  149,  between  what  may  be  observed  in  the  Roman  Church  of  to-day 
and  has  in  the  last  hundred  years  been  observed  in  Judaism,  viz.,  that 
the  doctrine  of  tradition  as  a rule  of  truth  is  made  to  do  service  for 
incorporating  to  a considerable  extent  the  results  of  modern  biblical 
criticism.  The  attitude  of  such  a writer  as  Loisy  reminds  from  a 
formal  point  of  view  strongly  of  the  position  of  Jewish  scholars  like 
Krochmal,  Rappoport  and  Zunz,  “who  sought  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  Bible  as  formerly  interpreted  by  elevating  the  authority  of 
tradition.”  This  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  the  striking  similarity  which 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  tradition  in  the  Romish  Church  bears  to 
its  development  in  Judaism. 

In  working  out  the  third  division  of  the  work,  although  there  are 
two  chapters  devoted  to  the  education  and  life  of  the  Jew,  the  atuhors 
have  for  the  rest  given  attention  mainly  to  a portrayal  of  the  religious 
customs  connected  with  the  synagogue.  The  ritual  elements  in  the 
every-day  life  of  the  Jew,  not  directly  associated  with  the  public  con- 
duct of  worship  are  not  so  clearly  brought  out.  More  than  half  of  the 
illustrations  belong  to  this  section  of  the  book.  A general  index  and 
glossary,  as  well  as  an  index  of  reference  to  the  Bible,  the  Apocrypha 
and  Pseudepigrapha  are  appended.  We  regret  to  observe  that  in  the 
earlier  signatures  the  proof-reading  has  been  rather  carelessly  done. 
We  note  on  p.  xv  “end  edition”  for  “2nd  edition”;  on  p.  23  the  ungram- 
matical sentence : “it  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  contrast  . . . that 
accounts” ; p.  31,  J.  Rendel  Harrison ; p.  49,  iyyfKot  ; p.  51,  the  incom- 
plete sentence : “The  earliest  text-book  of  the  oral  law  (compiled  in  its 
present  official  form  about  200  A.  D.).” 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

Geschichte  der  Autobiographie.  Von  Georg  Misch.  Erster  Band: 
Das  Altertum.  Leipzig  und  Berlin:  B.  G.  Teubner.  1907.  8vo. ; 
pp.  viii,  472. 

This  considerable  volume  is  only  one  of  three  which  shall  contain  a 
comprehensive  history  of  autobiography.  The  work  was  undertaken  in 
response  to  an  offer  of  a prize  for  such  a history,  made  through  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  the  Sciences  in  1900  (Sitsungsber.  der  Kgl. 
Preuss.  Akad.  der  IViss.,  1900,  p.  SS).  Two  manuscripts  were  pre- 
sented,— the  one  written  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  purely  literary 
history  (a  history,  therefore,  of  autobiographies),  the  other  from  a 
more  philosophico-social  standpoint  (a  history,  therefore,  more  of 
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autobiography).  The  prize  fell  to  the  latter  {Sitzungsber,  etc.,  1905, 
p.  686)  ; and  it  is  this  treatise,  the  first  part  of  which  now  lies  before  us. 
Although  only  a fragment  of  the  whole  work,  this  first  part  has 
nevertheless  a completeness  of  its  own.  It  gives  us  the  entire  history 
of  autobiography  in  the  old  world.  It  has  indeed  a higher  claim  to  unity 
than  this  merely  external  fact  may  suggest.  For  the  history  of  auto- 
biography in  the  old  world  is  not  merely  the  history  of  the  inception 
and  development  of  autobiographical  writing  through  a definitely 
marked  literary  period.  It  is  the  history  of  the  growth  of  this  literary 
form  from  its  first  tentative  beginnings  to  its  culmination;  for  this 
literary  form  reached  its  culmination  as  the  old  world  was  passing 
away.  We  can  say  even  more  than  that.  Both  as  a purely  literary 
mode  and  as  the  expression  of  individuality  autobiography  attained  its 
climax  in  a single  work,  which  came  into  existence  just  as  the  old 
world  was  dying.  The  history  of  autobiography  in  antiquity  may 
almost  be  read,  therefore,  as  the  history  of  the  production  of  a single 
great  work — the  long  preparation  for  it,  ending  in  the  finished  product. 
And  this  is  really  the  ground  of  our  deepest  interest  in  this  history. 
For  this  one  great  work  into  which  all  these  lines  of  preparation,  so 
carefully  traced  by  Dr.  Misch,  issue,  is  Augustine’s  Confessions.  The 
history  of  autobiography  in  antiquity  may  be  looked  at,  then,  as  at 
bottom  only  an  orderly  study,  in  a genetic  way,  of  Augustine’s’  Con- 
fessions. All  that  goes  before  them  but  leads  slowly  up  the  long  slope 
to  these  heights.  All  that  comes  after  rests  in  their  shadow. 

No  one  who  reads  Dr.  Misch’s  detailed  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  not  merely  of  autobiographical  forms,  but  of  autobio- 
graphical life-expression,  will  fail  to  feel  this.  Dr.  Misch  feels  it 
himself,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  work  keeps  his  readers’  eyes  set 
on  the  Confessions  as  the  goal  to  which  all  tends.  He  is  eager  that  it 
shall  not  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  complete  autobi- 
ographies in  the  strict  sense  scarcely  attract  attention  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  literature  until  the  time  of  Augustine,  that  they  were  a new 
invention  of  that  age.  In  point  of  fact,  he  insists,  the  bases  for  all  the 
autobiographical  developments  of  this  age  were  laid  in  antiquity,  “and 
Augustine’s  work  is  not  a beginning  but  a completion”  (p.  9).  It  is  a 
part — a very  large  part — of  his  task  to  trace  out  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment through  which  autobiography  thus  slowly  came  to  its  rights.  He 
begins  at  the  beginning,  by  pointing  out  the  autobiographical  form  which 
is  taken  in  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions.  He  fully 
recognizes,  however,  that  the  creation  of  true  autobiography  depends 
on  the  development  of  personality  and  the  individualistic  habit  of  look- 
ing at  things.  This  he  finds  to  have  arisen  first  on  Greek  soil  and  to 
have  received  its  first  impulse  from  the  introspection  fostered  by  the 
Socratic  self-consciousness,  reinforcing  our  natural  need  of  self-expres- 
sion and  desire  to  be  understood — not  to  say  to  be  admired.  Neverthe- 
less autobiographical  writing  was  slow  in  working  out  its  inevitable 
destiny.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  Greek  culture  up  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  it  held  only  a very  secondary  place  in  literature.  Only  in 
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the  one  species  of  political  autobiography  have  we  anything  like  a 
complete  series  of  works  of  this  order  either  preserved  or  witnessed  to 
us.  Beyond  this,  the  cultivation  of  this  literary  form  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rhetoricians,  and  it  was  from  this  subordinate  region  of  life  that 
the  first  Greek  autobiography  worthy  of  its  name — the  so-called  Anti- 
dosis  of  Isocrates — has  come  down  to  us  (B.  C.  353).  In  this  artificial 
defense  of  himself  against  an  imaginary  opponent,  the  rhetorician,  in 
full  consciousness  of  the  novelty  of  his  task,  undertook,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ill-informed  and  of  future  generations,  to  depict  his  own  char- 
acter, his  course  of  life,  and  his  training:  to  make  known  the  truth 
concerning  himself,  and  to  set  out  “an  image  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
whole  life” ; fondly  hoping  thus  “to  leave  behind  him  a monument  to 
himself  more  lasting  than  statues  of  brass”.  The  example  thus  set  by 
Isocrates  was  not,  however,  at  once  widely  followed.  At  least  there 
have  come  down  to  us,  for  the  space  of  some  300  years,  outside  of  the 
steady  succession  of  political  autobiographies  from  Alexander  down, 
little  or  no  traces  of  autobiographical  writing.  After  the  time  of  Cicero, 
however,  the  stream  began  to  flow  with  gradually  increasing  fullness, 
and  by  the  second  century  after  Christ  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  an  astonishing  variety  of  autobiographical  forms.  Here  side  by  side 
appear  Hadian’s  Vita,  Galen’s  treatises  on  his  own  books,  Marcus 
Aurelms’  Meditationes,  the  romance  of  Apuleius  with  its  autobiograph- 
ical conclusion,  the  “sacred  orations”  of  Aelius  Aristides,  the  subject 
of  which  is  his  daily  communion  in  his  sickness  with  the  deity,  the 
visions  of  the  martyr  Perpetua  and  numerous  Hellenizing  histories  of 
conversion  like  those  of  Justin  and  Cyprian. 

One  of  Socrates’  immediate  pupils,  Antisthenes,  on  being  asked  what 
he  had  gained  from  philosophy,  replied,  “the  power  to  hold  converse 
with  my  soul”.  Yet  throughout  all  the  centuries  alike  of  Hellenic 
and  Hellenistic  culture  few  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to 
create  a literary  form  of  self-inspection.  The  history  of  his  develop- 
ment which  Cicero  gives  in  his  Brutus  is  perhaps  the  completest  attempt 
at  self-analysis  which  was  made  before  Augustine  (p.  196).  From 
Cicero  the  line  of  the  evolution  of  the  literary  expression  of  self-con- 
sciousness ran  through  Marcus  Aurelius’  Meditationes,  to  culminate  in 
connection  with  Hellenistic  Mysticism,  in  the  lyrics  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  and  the  soul-history  of  Augustine  (p.  48).  From  the 
second  Christian  century  on,  there  appears  in  particular  a whole  series 
of  what  we  may  call  “conversion-histories”.  These  move  at  first  in  the 
purely  intellectualistic  region,  but  more  and  more  lay  stress  not  merely 
on  the  result  but  the  process.  Rhetoricians,  moral  philosophers,  Chris- 
tian Apologists  all  supply  examples.  It  became  the  fashion  for  a 
would-be  teacher,  as  a device  of  argumentation,  to  tell  of  his  own 
conversion  to  the  philosophical  standpoint  which  he  would  fain  com- 
mend. Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  fashion  is  supplied 
by  Dio  Chrysostom,  the  best  of  the  cynico-stoic  traveling  preachers  of 
the  first  century.  He  had  had  an  uncommonly  deep  experience  of  tran- 
sition, itself  not  uncommon  at  the  time,  from  mere  rhetoricism  to  practi- 
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cal  philosophy ; and  on  the  basis  of  his  varied  experiences  as  a cynic 
apostle,  he  delivered  in  Athens  on  his  return  from  exile  his  great 
oration  Trepi  <pvyrjt^  in  which  he  commends  his  experiences  as  a guide  to 
life  (p.  293).  The  narration  of  his  conversion  given  by  Justin  Martyr 
at  the  opening  of  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  is  of  essentially  the  same 
type : it  is  intended  as  an  illustration  of  the  insufficiency  of  heathen 
philosophy  drawn  from  his  own  experience.  And  the  matter  is  not 
essentially  altered  when,  in  the  next  century  ,the  climax  is  no  longer 
a merely  intellectual  surrender  to  a new  teaching,  but  is  traced  to  the 
divine  grace  and  attributed  to  the  effect  of  baptism — as  in  Cyprian’s 
letter  to  Donatus.  Here  too  belongs  the  autobiographical  sketch  which 
Hilary  prefixed  to  his  De  Trinitate,  as  a description  of  how  he  came 
to  be  a believer  in  the  true  God,  whom  he  commends  to  his  readers. 
Aristides  of  Smyrna  (A.  D.  170-179)  claims  to  have  invented,  in  his 
'lepol  \6yoi,  a new  form  of  those  religious  orations  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  deliver  at  religious  feasts,  in  honor  of  the  Divinity  which 
was  being  celebrated.  The  novelty  of  his  performance  consists,  how- 
ever, only  in  transferring  the  real  motive  of  the  discourse  from  the 
glorification  of  the  Deity — the  materials  for  which  might  be  gathered 
from  other  spheres  than  his  own  experiences — to  the  most  intimate 
portrayal  of  the  orator’s  own  personality.  Sick  in  body  and  soul,  he 
had  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Asclepios,  and  now  wishes  to  tell 
all  the  healing  operations  of  the  God  of  which  he  had  been  made  the 
recipient.  Thus  throughout  the  whole  Hellenistic  and  Hellenistic- 
Roman  period — say  from  250  B.  C.  to  250  A.  D. — the  stock  of  auto- 
biography (growing  out  of  roots  set  in  the  Attic  period)  was  flourishing 
and  throwing  out  abundant  branches  to  this  side  and  that.  Its  flowering 
time  was,  however,  not  yet. 

That  came  only  in  the  changed  conditions  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  as  the  old  world  was  passing  away  and  men,  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  social  fabric  which  had  seemed  so  stable,  were  driven  back  upon 
themselves.  Seven  hundred  years  after  Isocrates  had  first  invented 
autobiography  as  a rhetorical  form,  the  last  of  the  great  heathen  rhetors, 
Libanius,  opens  the  series  of  great  autobiographies  of  the  flowering- 
time of  this  species  of  literature  (p.  357).  From  the  century  and  a 
half  beginning  with,  say,  360  A.  D.  more  non-political  autobi- 
ographies are  known  to  us  than  from  all  the  preceding  years  put 
together.  And  in  what  variety  do  they  come ! And  how  wide  a sphere 
of  interest  do  they  sweep ! “Now  we  could  fancy  we  were  holding  con- 
verse with  a monk  or  a feudal  lord  of  the  middle  ages,  nov/  we  see 
before  us  a later  humanist,  now  we  hear  the  tone  of  romantic  lyricism, 
and  Augustine’s  work  in  its  tendency  to  the  philosophical  grounding  of 
the  life-whole  recalls  the  type  of  the  newer  autobiography  since 
Rousseau’’  (p.  357).  “In  the  seventh  decade  of  the  fourth  century  there 
falls  the  notable  autobiography  (now  lost)  written  in  the  mixed  style  of 
the  moral  romance,  by  the  converted  Spaniard  Acilius  Severus,  the 
title  of  which,  Peira  or  Catastrophe,  has  been  preserved  for  us  by 
Jerome.  The  leader  of  the  Syrian  Church.  Ephrem  (t373).  'wrote  at 
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about  the  same  time  autobiographical  ‘Confessions’.  From  the  last 
famous  representative  of  pure  Rhetordom,  the  ‘heathen’  Libanius,  to 
whom  one  of  the  greatest  Christian  preachers  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
John  Chrysostom,  went  to  school,  we  have  a long  autobiography, 
Bios,  or  of  my  oion  Tyche;  nor  is  it  without  religious  significance. 
His  friend  and  admirer,  the  Emperor  Julian,  . . . was  certainly 
prevented  only  by  his  early  death  from  putting  together  his  life  in 
an  independent  representation.  Then  the  new  epoch  in  autobiography 
vigorously  announced  itself  in  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  the  poet  among 
the  Church  fathers:  his  great  autobiographical  poems  from  the  eighth 
and  ninth  decades  of  the  century,  the  product  of  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy and  solitary  contemplation,  have  internal  form  and  beauty;  and 
his  subjective  religious  lyric,  nourished  on  metaphysical  speculation, 
stands  over  against  the  historical  portion  of  Augustine’s  Confessions 
as  another  typical  form  of  the  expression  of  personal  religion.  About 
A.  D.  400  Augustine’s  book  appeared.  It  made  an  epoch  only  in  the 
West,  since  it  was  the  Western  culture  alone  which  was  able  to  bear 
Augustine’s  spirit  and  to  enrich  itself  from  him.  In  the  East,  the 
development  proceeds  in  the  autobiographical  species,  too,  along  the 
antique  way,  and  precisely  because  the  working  of  genius  is  here  not 
in  question,  the  further  constructions  from  this  time,  which  nevertheless 
have  their  place  in  the  general  evolution,  illustrate  the  necessity  in  the 
course  of  things.  Along  with  Gregory,  there  appears  in  the  Greek  Church 
the  Neoplatonic-Christian  bishop  Synesius  of  Gyrene;  he  too  built 
out  of  his  metaphysics  a personal  religious  poem  and  in  a special  work, 
Dio  or  of  my  own  life,  he  delineated  his  conduct  of  his  life  (about 
406).  And  that  it  was  not  in  Gregory  alone  that  the  mighty  conflicts 
of  the  church  awoke  a sympathetic  subjective  echo,  we  are  advertized 
by  the  title,  Tragoedia,  by  which  was  designated  the  autobiographical 
work  of  a heresy-hating  Bishop  of  Constantinople  who  was  cast  out  as 
a heresiarch,  Nestorius, — a work  (about  432)  of  which  we  can  now 
ascertain  only  that  there  was  room  in  it  for  the  justification  of  his  own 
teaching,  and  for  the  communication  of  records  after  the  fashion  of  the 
church  history  writing  of  the  day.  But  even  in  Latin  Christendom, 
Augustine’s  Confessions  were  not  the  end  of  the  antique  development; 
side  by  side  with  direct  imitations  of  this  work  there  were  still  com- 
posed in  Southern  Gaul  and  Ireland  autobiographies  of  quite  individual 
types.  And  while  the  Hellenistic  traditions  were  still  making  them- 
selves independently  felt, — in  autobiographical  opening  poems  and  in 
the  end  even  in  a great  antique  phenomenon,  in  Boethius’  Consolation 
of  Philosophy  (524) — Augustine  himself  in  the  evening  of  his  life  pro- 
duced still  something  new  in  this  department,  in  his  Retractations  (427)” 
(p.  347-8). 

We  have  transcribed  this  rather  long  passage  because  it  sets  August- 
ine’s Confessions  for  us  in  the  midst  of  its  congeners  and  helps  us  to 
realize  how  much,  in  the  matter  of  form  at  least,  it  belongs  to  its  time. 
There  was  no  lack  of  analyses  of  the  human  soul  in  that  period : it 
was  rather  the  epoch  of  searching  studies  of  men — in  history,  biography 
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and  romance.  “The  age  in  which  Augustine’s  Confessions  came  into 
being,  must  be  thought  of  as  flooded  with  such  soul-portraitures”  (p. 
no).  Nor  was  it  an  age  in  which  men  were  backward  in  speaking 
frankly  of  themselves.  Witness,  for  example,  the  autobiographical 
opening  verses  not  only  of  an  Ausonius,  but  of  a hymn-writer  like 
Prudentius ; and  the  autobiographical  prolalia  of  a Hilary.  Or  witness 
rather  the  smug  satisfaction  with  which  Jerome  closes  his  work  on 
The  Illustrious  Men  with  an  account  of  himself.  It  is  not  because 
Augustine’s  Confessions  do  these  things  that  they  are  so  remarkable 
and  great : it  is  because  they  do  these  things  so  remarkably  and  greatly. 
Needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Misch  fully  appreciates  the  unique  greatness 
of  the  Confessions  among  other  books  of  their  order  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity, — or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  among 
other  books  of  what  Dr.  Misch  looks  upon  as  of  their  order.  For  we 
cannot  for  ourselves  admit  that  the  Confessions  are  exactly  described 
when  they  are  called  an  autobiography  or  a self-portraiture,  or  an 
analysis  of  the  writer’s  soul,  or  even  a history  of  his  conversion.  The 
Confessions  contain  these  things  rather  than  are  them.  It  is  often  a 
nice  question,  no  doubt,  whether  a book  of  autobiographical  contents 
shall  be  classed  as  strictly  an  autobiography  or  not.  But  the  question 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  very  nice  a one,  when  the  book  to  be  classified 
is  only  in  part  of  autobiographical  contents,  and  even  in  its  autobi- 
ographical contents  does  not  seem  to  be  governed  by  a strictly  autobi- 
ographical motive.  Only  nine  or  ten  of  the  thirteen  books  of  the 
Confessions  contain  any  autobiographical  material  at  all,  and  as  Dr. 
Misch  duly  points  out  (p.  424)  a “full  half  of  the  autobiographical  part 
of  the  work  deals  with  one  period  of  only  four  years, — the  time  in 
which  Augustine’s  conversion  fell ; the  entire  period  of  youth  up  to 
Augustine’s  twenty-eighth  year  being  compressed'  into  a first  briefer 
part”.  It  would  appear  more  appropriate,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the 
book  as  a “conversion-narrative”  than  as  an  autobiography,  and  to  find 
its  forerunner  as  such  in  Dio  Chrysostum’s  ’’’’fpl  <pvyfjf  and  its  analogies 
in  the  prolaliae  of  Justin  and  Tatian  and  Hilary  and  Augustine  him- 
self in  his  earliest  and  most  Hellenistic  writings,  composed  at  Cassi- 
ciacum.  Dr.  Misch  seems  occasionally  almost  on  the  point  of  so 
classifying  it,  inadequate  as  such  a characterization  of  the  book  obvi- 
ously would  be.  And  he  frankly  allows  not  only  that  Augustine’s 
fundamental  purpose  lies  outside  the  autobiographical  narrative,  which 
is  really  only  ancillary  to  it,  but  that  a very  large  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  are  out  of  place  in  an  autobiography  and  mar  the  unity 
of  the  work  considered  as  such.  “The  essential  and  conscious  purpose 
of  Augustine,”  he  writes  (p.  414),  “does  not  lie  in  the  narration  of  his 
individual  experiences,  but  in  the  arousing  of  religious  affections  and 
ideas.”  Again  (p.  415)  : “He  not  only  interposes  in  the  life-history 
philosophical  speculations,  the  unfathomable  problems  of  which  are 
resolved  into  questions  addressed  to  God,  but  he  adjoins  to  it  as  its  last 
part — filling  more  than  a quarter  of  the  whole — purely  didactic  discus- 
sions, which,  strung  on  the  thread  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
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enlarge  in  turn  on  God,  the  Trinity,  the  creation  of  the  world.”  Such 
topics.  Dr.  Misch  very  properly  remarks,  one  would  expect  to  find 
discussed  in  a dogmatic  rather  than  in  an  autobiographical  treatise,  and 
in  their  treatment  he  thinks  the  form  of  ‘confession’  can  be  only 
artificially  kept  up.  Dr.  Misch  has,  of  course,  his  own  way,  if  not  of 
justifying,  at  least  of  accounting  for  and  so  far  of  condoning  the 
inclusion  of  this  incongruous  matter  in  an  autobiography.  Augustine 
passes  at  the  eleventh  book,  it  seems,  for  example,  into  a ‘confession 
of  his  knowledge  and  ignorance’ — surely  a topic  sufficiently  autobi- 
ographical. This  appears  much  the  same  as  to  say  with  Dr.  Gibb  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  in  their  recent  edition  of  the  Confessions  (p.  332) 
that  what  Augustine  does  here  is  to  pass  from  the  description  of  his 
religious  and  moral  condition  to  outlining  “what  might  be  called  in 
modern  phraseology,  his  ‘theological  position’  ”.  Would  it  not  be  better 
frankly  to  allow  that  neither  these  closing  books — constituting  “more 
than  a quarter  of  the  whole”  work — nor  much  else  in  the  Confessions 
can  be  brought  without  forcing  into  the  legitimate  scope  of  an  auto- 
biography or  yet  of  a “conversion-history”?  And  that,  therefore,  the 
Confessions,  despite  the  wealth  of  autobiographical  material  which  they 
contain,  and  despite  the  central  place  taken  in  them  by  Augustine, 
are  not  strictly  speaking  either  an  autobiography  or  a ‘converson- 
history’? 

In  point  of  fact,  the  subject  of  the  Confessions  is  not  Augustine’s 
self,  nor  were  they  written  to  make  himself  known;  though  they  were 
so  written  as  to  make  him  known  and  to  enable  him  to  say  that  the 
first  ten  books  are  about  himself.  This  Dr.  Misch  partly  perceives,  not 
merely  in  recognizing  that  in  the  autobiographical  details  which  Aug- 
ustine incorporates  into  the  Confessions  he  has  a purpose  beyond  “the 
narration  of  his  individual  experiences”,  and  in  describing  that  purpose 
as  “the  awaking  of  religious  affections  and  ideas”,  but  also  in  discover- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  Confessions  the  underlying  purpose  (securing 
their  unity)  not  to  make  known  the  soul  alone,  but  the  soul  and  God. 
This  Dr.  Misch  interprets  as  Neoplatonic  mysticism.  He  wishes  us  to 
find  “the  fundamental  religious  sentiment  of  the  Confessions”  in  “the 
yearning  of  the  mystic  for  cessation,  rest,  eternity”  (p.  416),  and  its 
great  end,  in  the  depicting  of  the  hidden  working  of  God  in  all  that  is, 
and  the  rising  of  the  soul  towards  and  its  losing  itself  in  God.  “For 
this,”  says  he  (pp.  417-18),  “is  the  kernel  of  the  inner  form:  the  several 
component  parts  are  not  brought  together  according  to  the  rhetorical 
rule  of  pleasing  variety,  but  the  nature  of  the  connection  is  the  result 
of  a firm  structure,  and  this  fundamental  form  itself  is  not  simple,  but 
issues  from  the  higher  unity  which  comprehends  in  itself  the  contra- 
dictions which  are  resolved  in  it.  God  and  man  draw  apart  from  one 
another  in  the  phenomena  of  life  and  in  the  description  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  yet  remain  always  bound  together;  in  the  hymns  of 
longing  and  love  their  perfect  unity  sounds  forth.  The  form  does  not 
wish  to  follow  the  historically  given  psychological  reality  of  the  indi- 
vidual existence,  but  will  make  perceptible  that  which  is  in  truth  going 
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on  in  the  objective  reality:  this  reality  lies  in  a metaphysical  Beyond, 
out  of  which  the  narrated  history,  like  a variagatedly  agitated  color- 
play,  proceeds  without  separating  itself  from  it, — and  the  Beyond  itself 
lies  not  in  a transcendental  distance,  but  in  the  continual  presence  of 
God’s  person,  who  embraces  even  erring  souls  with  Flis  love  and  is  to  be 
found  by  their  will.  Thus  the  history  of  the  soul  which  the  first  ten 
books  of  the  Confessions  depict  and  explain,  receives  its  unitary  struc- 
ture through  a Neoplatonic-Christian  monotheistic  mysticism,  which 
conceives  the  relation  of  God  with  the  soul  at  once  as  uniform 
presence  and  as  historical  process.  The  inner  form  is  two-voiced, 
comparable  to  the  relation  of  two  lines,  one  of  which,  symbolizing  the 
Being  of  God,  goes  smoothly  and  quietly  on  from  eternity  to  eternity, 
while  the  other,  in  broken,  ultimately  ascending  course,  pictures  the 
struggle  and  striving  of  the  soul  towards  its  divine  source  and  end; 
the  two,  however  near  they  may  approach  each  other,  can  never  in  any 
natural  way  come  together,  until  the  unfathomable  experience  of  unity 
with  God  brings  the  resolution  of  all  contradictions.” 

We  certainly  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Misch  in  this  neoplatonization  of 
the  Confessions — as  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  too  generous  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  Neoplatonism  Augustine  carried  over  into  Chris- 
tianity with  him  and  the  consequent  relation  of  his  first  Christian  writ- 
ings to  his  later  ones.  But  there  is  involved  in  Dr.  Misch’s  construction, 
however  obscurely,  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Augustine  is  not  primar- 
ily writing  of  himself  in  the  Confessions,  but  at  least  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  his  soul,  or  let  us  say,  better,  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his 
soul.  The  true  subject  of  Augustine’s  Confessions  is  not  himself  but 
God,  and  his  real  object  in  writing  them  was  not  that  men  might  know 
him  in  all  the  depths  of  his  being — though  he  does  reveal  himself  in 
them  in  all  the  depths  of  his  being:  but  that  men  might  know  God  and 
learn  from  His  dealings  with  Augustine  the  wonders  of  His  Grace. 
Its  fundamental  note  is  therefore  not  even  that  great  declaration,  “Our 
hearts  are  restless  till  they  find  their  rest  in  Thee”,  fundamental  as  this 
note  is  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Confessions;  but  may  be  summed  up, 
in  Augustine’s  own  language,  in  the  two  words  Ab  Eo,  “From  Him !” 
And  therefore  Dr.  Misch  is  perfectly  right  when  he  writes  (p.  424)  : 
“All  gifts  of  nature,  even  his  mother  herself  and  the  nourishing  of  his 
infancy,  are  derived  from  the  superabundance  of  Grace.  It  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  a pragmatic  biography  to  carry  the  life-history  as  far 
hack  as  possible,  to  the  very  generation  itself : but  in  this  case  the 
exposition  proceeds  not  from  the  natural  derivation  but  from  the 
metaphysical  obscurity  which  surrounds  the  origin  of  the  soul : and 
thus  the  narrator  can  advance  regularly  without  a break  from  the 
introductory  prayer.”  And  therefore  it  was  also  that  the  Confessions 
from  the  first  wrought  so  powerfully  in  the  world  as  a religious  force — 
even  on  Augustine  himself,  both  when  writing  them  and  whenever  he 
reread  them  (p.  414).  They  focussed  men’s  eyes  on  God,  the  God  of 
Grace,  and  worked  in  them  that  frame  of  mind  which  lies  at  the  root 
■of  all  true  religion — utter  dependence  on  God. 
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We  have  permitted  our  attention  to  drift  somewhat  away  from  Dr. 
Misch’s  book  to  Augustine’s.  Our  excuse  is  that  it  is  Dr.  Misch’s  aim 
to  direct  our  attention  to  Augustine’s  book.  We  must  return,  however, 
for  a moment,  before  closing  to  Dr.  Misch’s  volume.  His  analysis  of 
Augustine’s  Confessions  as  the  culminating  autobiography  of  the  old 
world,  filling  some  forty  pages,  is  very  able  and  suggestive.  We  have 
already  indicated  that  there  are  some  things  in  his  view  of  the  Confes- 
sions with  which  we  cannot  agree.  There  are  many  more  to  which 
our  assent  is  very  hearty;  and  the  discussion  as  a whole  is  very  in- 
forming. It  is  immediately  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  autobiography  in  this  age  of  declining  antiquity,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  lyrics  of  Gregory  of  Nazianum.  In  these  chapters  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  all  the  similar  works  which  immediately 
preceded  Augustine’s — including  his  own  Soliloquies.  In  a closing 
chapter  the  final  shoots  of  the  tree  of  antique  autobiography  are  de- 
scribed to  us — particularly  the  Euchoiristicos  Deo  of  Paulinus  of  Pella, 
the  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,  Augustine’s  own  Retractations,  and  last 
of  all  Boethius’s  Consolation  of  Philosophy.  One  or  two  quotations 
may  perhaps  help  us  to  catch  the  note  in  which  Dr.  Misch  brings  his 
survey  of  autobiography  in  antiquity  to  a close : 

“Thus  Augustine’s  Confessions  have  entered  as  an  active  force 
into  Time.  They  are  one  of  the  few  books  which  in  all  periods  in 
which  spiritual  life  has  existed  in  the  West  have  been  much  read; 
the  verbal  expression  of  inward  conditions  has  been  influenced  by 
.Augustine  up  to  our  own  day.  He  himself  at  the  end  of  his  life 
bore  witness  to  the  effect  of  his  autobiography  upon  his  contem- 
poraries, and  subordinated  to  it  in  point  of  effectiveness  all  his 
other  writings,  which  were  nevertheless  of  extraordinary  influence. 
‘No  one  of  my  works  has  found  a wider  circulation,  or  more  eager 
reading,  than  the  books  of  my  Confessions.’  And  already  in  the 
succeeding  decade  there  appeared  literary  imitations  of  it : they 
continued  among  the  newer  peoples,  ending  by  passing  outside  the 
religious  sphere  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  spiritual  history 
in  the  world’s  literature.  The  continuity  of  autobiography  in  the 
West  rests  in  large  part  on  the  effect  of  this  one  work”  (pp. 
440-441). 

“No  fewer  than  four  autobiographical  works  with  the  title 
Confessio  or  ‘Thanksgiving’,  Eucharisticos,  are  known  to  us  from 
the  century  following  the  Confessions  (about  400).  Three  of  their 
authors  come  from  Southern  Gaul ; there  had  long  existed  there  a 
lively  literary  impulse  and  rhetorical  training  held  its  place,  unaf- 
fected by  Christianity,  into  the  time  of  the  Ostrogoths,  so  that  this 
province  of  the  disintegrating  western  empire  attained  at  last  the 
leadership  in  the  decadent  literature”  (pp.  442-443). 

“This  was  the  first  wave  of  Confessions,  which  swept  over  the 
West  and  laid  hold  even  of  an  unlettered  man  in  the  far  North. 
He  who  gave  rise  to  it  was  a great  writer  without  a fellow  in  the 
Latin  tongue  since  Cicero  and  Tacitus.  Summoning  all  his  art. 
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Augustine  related  to  the  human  race  the  history  of  the  spirit : the 
spiritual  development  reached  its  goal  with  his  conversion  and  the 
self-biography  ended  with  the  question,  What  am  I now?  . . . 

the  answer  to  which  gave  a poetic  delineation  of  the  inner  form  of 
the  religious  life,  which  had  hitherto  been  a closed  book.  To  nar- 
rate his  further  life-history, — his  administration  as  bishop  and  his 
ecclesiastico-political  acts, — which  would  seem  to  be  the  natural 
ending  of  his  autobiography,  time — so  the  Confessions  explain — 
was  too  precious.  What  was  left  was  his  writings : in  them  he 
conceived  was  gathered  up  his  work  which  belongs  to  God  and  the 
world.  They  gave  him  occasion  for  a special  biographical  work 
[the  Retractations'\,  which  coming  from  another  attitude  towards 
life,  exhibits  the  self-delineation  of  later  antiquity  from  a new  side” 
(P-  455). 

“What  an  immense  undertaking  it  is,  however,  for  a leading  mind 
to  take  its  own  product  again  as  material  for  treatment  and  to 
compact  it  into  an  ultimate  whole ! We  think  of  Goethe,  whom  the 
idea  of  a history  of  his  works,  taken  up  as  a consequence  of  a 
collected  edition,  drove  onwards  to  the  great  product  of  an  evolu- 
tionary-historical biography  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  Or  of 
Vico’s  Vita,  which,  remaining  in  the  narrower  limits  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  life-work,  made  for  the  first  time  in  this  type  of  authors 
the  notion  of  a natural  development  fruitful  for  biography”  (p. 
456). 

“Here  again,  as  in  the  Confessions,  Augustine  could  borrow  the 
outward  form  from  literature.  Independent  treatises  on  their  own 
books  are  encountered  by  us  among  the  Hellenistic  autobiographies, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  simply  an  accident  of  transmission  that  this 
species  is  met  with  only  in  isolation,  in  the  cases  of  Galen  and 
Cicero.  Hellenistic  traditions  were  still  operative  in  the  epoch  of 
Augustine;  this  is  evident  precisely  for  the  lesser  sorts  of  author- 
autobiography.  The  autobiographical  opening  poem  appears  not 
only  in  an  Ausonius,  but  even  in  the  hymn-poet  Prudentius,  who 
expected  a future  reward  for  his  pious  verses  and  accordingly 
transmuted  the  enconiums  with  which  these  autobiographies  cus- 
tomarily ended  into  hopes  for  heaven ; the  biographical  prolaliae  in 
didactic  writings,  served  in  Hilary  and  the  young  Augustine  to  dis- 
play the  spiritual  development  of  the  author,  and  Saint  Jerome  did 
not  deny  himself  in  his  book  on  The  Illustrious  Men,  the  addition 
at  the  end  of  his  own  self,  with  name,  origin  and  catalogue  of 
writings”  (p.  459). 

“Philosophy  in  person  appeared  to  Boethius.  She  bears  the 
appearance  of  antiquity:  her  self-woven  garment  is  faded,  soiled 
and  torn,  but  an  inexhaustible  youth  and  radiant  eyes  shine  from 
her  awe-inspiring  countenance.  She  had  once  in  her  freedom 
pointed  out  to  the  Greeks  the  way  to  make  men  known  in  their 
personality;  while  still  a maiden  she  was  able  to  give  to  the  best  a 
consciousness  of  themselves.  Autobiography  was  as  deeply  indebted 
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to  her  as  to  religion  which  found  the  divine  kernel  in  men  as  ‘life’. 

And  the  Consolatio  Philosophiae  along  with  Augustine’s  Confessions 

stands,  with  Dante,  under  the  foundations  of  the  Vita  nuova” 

(p.  466). 

It  is  with  such  words  that  Dr.  Misch  ends  the  first  volume  of  his 
survey  of  the  history  of  autobiography. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Das  Heilige  Land  im  Spiegel  der  Weltgeschichte,  by  A.  Luttke. 

With  12  illustrations  and  3 maps.  Giitersloh,  C.  Bertelsmann,  1908. 

Pp.  viii,  568. 

This  is  a book  of  popular  character  based  upon  scholarly  research, 
written  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  within  limits  neither  too 
crowded  nor  forbiddingly  wide  the  story  of  Palestine  from  the  dawn 
of  history  to  the  present  day.  When  preparing  for  a journey  to  Pal- 
estine, the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  experienced  difficulty  in 
finding  any  work  which  should  enable  him  best  to  appreciate  this  land, 
not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  great  movements 
of  mankind.  To  fill  such  a gap  he  has  prepared  this  interesting  book. 
To  a remarkable  degree  he  paints  the  figures  and  scenes  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  following  fragment  of  the  chapter  on  Joseph  is  translated  at 
some  length,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  than  any  description  could 
do,  the  author’s  purpose  and  method.  When  Joseph  goes  down  to 
Egypt  he  takes  us  with  him  in  the  caravan  of  the  Midianites.  “Slaves 
were  gladly  bought  in  Egypt;  those  of  light  color  brought  higher 
prices  than  the  negroes  common  in  Egypt  . . . It  is  a long,  anxious 
journey  that  he  had  to  make.  Over  bare,  stony  heights,  through  moun- 
tain ravines  goes  the  path.  Once  more  he  looks  from  the  high  ground 
southward,  where  his  beloved  father  dwells,  then  the  way  leads  down 
to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  the  yellow  dead  wilderness  ap- 
pears, the  shining  blue  of  the  sea  gradually  disappears.  Bones  of  men 
and  beasts,  whitened  in  the  bleaching  sun,  indicate  the  route  through 
the  desert,  and  remind  the  beholder  of  how  many  an  animal,  many  a 
slave  collapsed  here  from  exhaustion  and  lay  where  he  fell,  food  for 
the  vultures.  Glowing  burns  the  sun,  the  tongue  cleaves  to  the  jaws; 
blows  of  the  whip  compel  the  tired  youth  continually  to  mend  his 
pace.  So  it  goes  day  and  night;  full  of  care  Joseph  might  well  look  up 
to  the  God  of  his  fathers  with  the  anxious  question : whither  art  Thou 
leading  me? 

“After  a wandering  of  several  days  through  the  desolate  wilderness 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  the  picture  of  the  surroundings  alters.  There 
appears  to  the  view  a level,  green  meadow-land,  everywhere  traversed 
by  canals;  at  the  spots  richest  in  water  are  beautiful  groups  of  trees, 
palms,  acacias,  tamarisks ; strange  birds,  the  white  and  black  ibis,  the 
rose-red  flamingo  and  many  others  enliven  the  green  plain.  After  a 
long  time,  appears  on  both  sides,  in  the  distance,  the  yellow  desert. 
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There  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  youth  rests  upon  triangular  edifices 
gleaming  bright  on  the  edge  of  the  desert;  drawing  nearer,  he  beholds 
the  gigantic  pyramids,  which,  covered  with  smooth  granite  blocks,  mir- 
rored in  the  lakes  that  lave  their  base,  tower  majestically  heavenwards  as 
witnesses  to  a great  past.  Before  he  passes  these,  the  caravan  enters 
a populous  city;  in  its  midst  rises  a great  temple,  overtopping  all  the 
the  houses  and  palaces ; the  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  high  temple 
gates  (pylons),  from  which  float  streamers  on  long  poles.  In  front  are 
two  lofty  obelisks  of  red  granite,  hewn  out  of  a single  block,  one  of 
which  still  rises  to-day  lonely  on  this  very  spot.  This  city  is  the  far- 
famed  On  (Heliopolis),  chief  sanctuary  of  the  sun-god  Re  (or  Ra)  — 
Harmachis,  whose  statue  with  its  hawk’s  head  stood  in  the  holy  place 
within  the  temple,  and  of  the  god  Atum,  there  revered  in  the  holy 
Mnevis-bull,  his  manifestation. 

“After  the  caravan  has  left  the  city,  passed  the  pyramids,  and  crossed 
the  Nile  flowing  between  its  flat  banks,  there  again  come  to  view  in  the 
distance  the  houses  of  a city  of  vast  dimensions;  almost  half  a day  the 
caravan  traverses  its  streets  with  the  houses  of  yellow  and  red  bricks, 
little  reed-thatched  cottages  containing  but  a single  room,  and  spacious 
palaces  surrounded  by  court-yards;  as  the  most  splendid  edifice  here 
also  a temple  claims  attention,  surrounded  by  a great  wall  and  em- 
bracing a whole  city  within  its  precincts,  the  great  sanctuary  of  the 
god  Ptah,  a divinity  resembling  the  Hephaestus  of  the  Greeks,  who  was 
worshipped  here  with  his  consort,  the  lion-headed  Sechmet  and  his  son 
Nefertem.  The  next  largest  edifice  is  the  great  temple  of  the  bull  Apis. 
A great  tower-crowned  building,  the  citadel,  rises  girt  with  a high  white 
wall.  Such  is  the  capital  city  of  Memphis,  old  even  in  Joseph’s  time. 
On  the  streets  is  a swaying  and  crowding  of  the  populace;  coal-black, 
woolly-haired  negroes,  clad  only  in  an  apron,  sweat  beneath  their  heavy 
loads,  driven  along  by  overseers  with  blows  of  the  statf ; women  in  long 
blue  cotton  tunics  go  to  fetch  water,  great  pitchers  on  their  heads; 
dignified  men  in  snowy  linen  clothing,  with  heads  shaved  bald,  stalk 
along,  through  the  crowd,  long  staves  in  their  hands — the  elite;  hawk- 
ers with  piercing  cry  offer  water  and  fruits ; through  the  press  a funer- 
al pushes  its  way,  men  and  women  lamenting  loudly,  marching  along; 
behind  the  mummy  with  ashes  on  their  heads  and  with  rent  garments. 
Yonder  there  run  through  the  streets  outrunners  bathed  in  sweat,  cry- 
ing aloud  and  beating  back  the  people  with  staves,  whilst  after  them 
come  the  chariots  with  the  women  of  Pharaoh’s  harem,  accompanied  by 
eunuchs. 

“Now  the  market  is  reached;  the  Midianites  unload  their  treasures 
from  the  camels,  a mass  of  people  crowd  up,  a lively  trade  and  bargain- 
ing begins.  The  young  Hebrew  is  dragged  to  the  slave-market  and 
there  among  black  negroes  from  the  interior,  bronze  Nubians,  Arabs, 
and  light-colored  Syrians  is  exposed  for  sale.  Now  the  whole  misery  of 
his  situation  seizes  him,  his  heart  trembles  in  terror,  he  waits  full  of 
anxiety  to  see  to  whom  he  will  fall  prey;  passionately  he  prays  to  the 
God  of  his  fathers.  The  auctioneer  with  loud  voice  praises  his  excel- 
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lent  points ; many  would  like  to  buy  him,  but  the  price  is  too  high. 
Here  comes  a man  in  linen  dress,  his  staff,  the  symbol  of  his  dignity, 
in  his  hand,  on  which  a costly  seal-ring  gleams ; all  respectfully  make 
way  for  him;  for  it  is  one  of  Pharaoh’s  magnates,  Potiphar  (Peti- 
Phra,  the  Dedicated  of  Ra),  chief  of  Pharaoh’s  palace-guard,  command- 
ant of  the  citadel.  He  buys  the  handsome  young  slave.  Thus  is  the 
young  Hebrew  transported  from  his  nomadic  home  to  the  land  of  a 
highly  developed  hoary  culture,  which  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  that 
of  Babylon.” 

Thus  the  ancient  Orient,  as  archaeology,  combined  with  biblical  and 
extra-biblical  literatures,  enables  us  to  restore  it,  is  made  to  live  again 
before  our  eyes,  as  vividly  as  is  possible  with  word-painting.  Human 
interest  is  everywhere  sought.  The  biblical  records  are  on  the  whole 
received  as  trustworthy  records,  though  there  is  an  evident  distaste 
for  the  supernatural.  The  narrative  does  not  cease  with  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament,  nor  even  with  the  end  of  New  Testament  times, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  kindred  works.  Down  through  Christian  times, 
the  Moslem  conquest,  the  Crusades,  the  Turkish  occupation,  this  story 
of  Palestine  is  traced,  and  always  in  closest  connection  with  world- 
movements,  political  and  intellectual,  until  the  present  time  is  reached, 
and  the  lasting  impression  is  left  upon  the  reader  that  this  little  land 
of  change  has,  after  all,  a history  that  is  continuous,  intelligible  and 
supremely  interesting. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

“Das  Pabsttum.  Seine  Idee  und  ihre  Triiger”;  von  Prof.  Dr.  Gustav 
Kruger;  Giefsen.  Tubingen,  1907. 

The  one  discipline  of  perennial  interest  is  the  study  of  biography. 
This  truth  receives  a special  emphasis  when,  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
men  of  large  insight,  with  a genius  for  organization,  we  watch  the 
web  of  time  unrolling  an  dsee  the  institutions  of  Church  or  of  State 
moulded  into  permanent  form.  In  the  choice  of  the  theme  indicated 
by  the  above  title,  Dr.  Kruger  has  understood  how  to  gain  the  full  ad- 
vantage from  this  principle.  In  a field  where  the  material  lies  around 
the  worker  in  heaps,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  task  is  one  of  exclusion. 
Our  author  has  succeeded  in  seizing  the  salient  points  of  the  discussion 
without  repulsing  us  by  the  cadaverous  sutures  of  an  historical  skeleton. 
By  a series  of  ably  executed  pictures  of  the  various  stages  en  route,  he 
carries  the  reader  along  from  the  almost  imperceptible  beginning  of 
Episcopal  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; down  through 
the  period  in  which  the  Church  absorbed  the  strength  and  prestige  of  the 
decaying  empire  into  itself ; along  to  the  day  when  Innocent  made  the 
unqualified  avowal  that  God  has  committeed  the  government,  not  of  the 
Church  only,  but  of  the  whole  world  to  Peter  and  his  successors.  The 
full  logical  efflorescence  of  this  idea  is  reached  in  our  day  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Infallibility— cathedra— oi  the  Pope.  One  thing  es- 
pecially is  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  reader’s  attention  the  fact  that 
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this  assumption  of  Weltherrschaft  springs  from  the  explicit  commission 
of  Christ  in  the  classic  “Feed  my  sheep”  passage. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  rare  combinations  of  fascination  and  much 
needed  instruction.  It  has  all  the  charm  of  a romance.  In  view  of 
certain  recent  public  utterances  involving  the  relationship  of  Protestant 
States  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  book  is  invested  with  a deep  and 
timely  interest.  If  the  claims  of  world  dominion  as  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Kruger,  are  still  put  forth  by  the  Pope— then  Dr.  Kruger’s  little  book 
furnishes  matter  for  serious  reflection. 

Chazy,  N.  Y.  Wm.  M.  Jack. 

The  World’s  Epoch-Makers.  Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton.  Wycliffe 
AND  THE  Lollards.  By  J.  C.  Carrick,  Author  of  The  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary,  Newbottle,  S.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Cuthbert’s,  etc.,  etc.  Edin- 
burgh: T.  & T.  Clark;  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1908. 
Crown  8vo. ; pp.  x,  329.  Price  $1.25. 

To  speak  the  whole  truth  frankly,  this  is  a very  inferior  book,  quite 
unworthy  of  a place  in  the  excellent  series  of  which  it  forms  a part. 
It  is  dreadfully  padded  and  is  incredibly  repetitious ; and  it  conveys 
only  the  slightest  information  on  its  proposed  subject. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Isaak  August  Dorner.  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Lehre  mit  besonde- 
RER  BerUCKSICHTIGUNG  SEINER  BLEIBENDEN  BedEUTUNG  FUR  ThEO- 
LOGiE  UND  Kirche.  Von  J.  Bobertag,  Pastor  in  Ihlow  bei  Dahme 
(Mark).  Giitersloh.  Druck  und  Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann.  1906. 
Pp.  134.  Mit  Portrat.  Preis  1.50  M.,  geb.  2 M. 

This  book,  written  by  a pupil,  personal  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of 
Dorner,  has  in  view  not  only  the  scientific  theologian  but  also  the 
wider  circles  of  cultured  readers,  and  is  sent  to  these  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  essential  points  of  Dorner’s  theology  are  adapted  for  the 
clarification  and  confirmation  of  their  Christian  views  (p.  7).  This  is 
the  author’s  conviction ; it  is  not  the  thesis  of  his  book,  as  the  aim  is 
clearly  not  to  prove  but  to  portray.  And  sometimes  a good  portrayal 
is  not  a bad  argument. 

The  distribution  of  the  material  is  simple  and  natural,  there  being 
three  sections:  (i)  Youth, — Dorner’s  home,  years  of  instruction  and 
travel.  (2)  Manhood, — Dorner’s  career  as  professor  at  Tubingen, 
Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Bonn,  Gottingen  and  Berlin ; Dorner  the  father  and 
friend,  the  theological  writer  and  the  man  of  ecclesiastical  practice. 
(3)  Dorner’s  theology, — brief  extracts  on  his  Pisteology,  Doctrine  of 
God,  God  and  the  World,  Man,  God  and  Man,  Sin,  the  Person  of 
Christ,  Christ’s  Work  of  Reconciliation,  Christ’s  Exaltation,  Order 
of  Salvation,  Church  and  Means  of  Grace.  The  section  on  “The  Theo- 
logical Author”  (pp.  61-87)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Dorner’s 
great  works : Die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Person 
Christi  (1839,  i8s5-6) , Geschichte  der  protestantischen  Theologie  (1867), 
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Das  System  der  christliclien  Glaubenslehre,  and  the  posthumous  Sys- 
tem der  christliclien  Sittenlehre. 

Other  noteworthy  elements  are  Dorner’s  interest  in  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  (pp.  36,  49-50),  the  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie  (p. 
36),  church  government  (pp.  13,  21-25,  89-90),  and  church  union  (pp. 
38,  59-60),  including  his  idea  of  a German  national  church  (p.  88). 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  Dorner’s  friendships,  in  particular 
Hermann  and  Bishop  Martensen  (pp.  55-61)  ; his  relation  to  Richard 
Rothe  in  Bonn  (pp.  32-36),  and  his  opposition  to  Hengstenberg  (pp. 
39-43,  47-49). 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  impression  which  the  author  seeks  to 
leave,  is  the  preeminently  ethical  feature  of  Dorner’s  life  and  labors. 
The  cardinal  point  of  his  theology  is  found  in  John  vii.  17,  while  the 
study  of  Kant  gave  an  ethical  trend  to  his  thought  (pp.  14-15).  His 
whole  theological  thinking  became  surcharged  with  the  ethical  (pp.  85, 
94,  130,  133,  Cf.  pp.  16,  53,  66,  75,  loi).  A good  example  appears  on 
page  103,  where  Dorner  is  quoted  as  saying:  “The  good  is  good  because 
God  wills  it,  and  God  wills  it  because  it  is  good’’,  then  adds ; “He  is 
Himself  the  eternal  good.’’  Hence  the  moral  argument  stands  first  in 
Dorner’s  Theism.  God  is  Urleben,  Urwissen,  and  Urgute  (pp.  101-102). 
In  thus  emphasizing  the  ethical  in  Dorner’s  theology,  Mr.  Bobertag 
intends  in  no  way  to  encourage  the  easy  inference  that  the  subject  of 
his  study  was  simply  a philosophical  moralist.  He  is  careful  to  point 
out  (p.  94)  that  Dorner’s  doctrines  are  enlivened  by  the  ethical  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  modern  “ethical  culture”,  but  in  the  sense  that  the 
greatest  stress  is  placed  upon  the  objective  reality  of  Christian  truths. 

Coming  from  Tubingen,  Dorner’s  Christology  has  peculiar  interest. 
Not  that  his  Christology  originated  in  the  Tubingen  school,  for  Mr. 
Bobertag  would  not  consent  to  that.  The  Person  of  Christ  and  justi- 
fication by  faith  became  the  two  foci  of  Dorner’s  theology  (p.  16), 
the  Incarnation  and  Justification  are  the  framework  of  the  Christian 
faith  (p.  98).  His  standpoint  was  Christocentric  (p.  87.  Cf.  pp.  63, 
78-79,  96),  and  his  christological  idea  is  so  bound  up  with  his  whole 
theological  system  that  in  holding  the  fundamentals  one  cannot  possi- 
bly exclude  his  christology  (p.  120).  Dorner  is  absolutely  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Hegelian  idealism  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  as  such 
opposes  the  mythical  views  of  David  Strauss  (pp.  15-17,  72)  and  Baur 
(pp.  28,  64).  “All  history,  like  Holy  Scripture,  leads  to  Christ,  not 
simply  as  an  idea,  but  as  a real  person  in  history”  (p.  62.  Cf.  Preface, 
pp.  5-6).  The  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  is  given  mainly  by  direct  quo- 
tation from  Dorner’s  works  (pp.  116-121.  Cf.  p.  77). 

With  regard  to  method,  Dorner  begins  with  Scripture,  not  with  the 
faith-consciousness  (pp.  80-81).  On  pages  73-74  the  author  speaks  of 
Dorner  as  a mediating  theologian,  belonging  with  Nitzsch,  Julius  Muller 
and  Kostlin,  viewing  the  “first  creation”  not  absolutely  as  anti-christian, 
but  desiring  to  see  it  penetrated  by  the  light  and  power  of  the  “second 
creation”,  desiring  also  a voluntary  reconciliation  of  the  two  Protes- 
tant confessions  without  a levelling  of  their  differences. 
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Several  typographical  errors  occur,  due  partly  to  careless  proof-read- 
ing and  partly  to  the  German’s  habit  of  forgetting  the  rules  for  the 
capitalization  of  English  words.  Thus  “Presbyterian  Review”  is  spelled 
with  small  initials  (pp.  9,  52,  67).  Likewise  “review”  in  “Andover  Re- 
view” (pp.  18,  83),  “Common  Prayer-Book”  (p.  22),  “General  Assem- 
bly” (p.  24),  and  “United  Presbyterian  Church”  (p.  25).  Other  mis- 
takes are:  “s”  omitted  in  “seeing”  (p.  67.),  “thau”  for  “than”  (p.  67), 
“thougth”  for  “thought”  (p.  84),  “sufficientta”  for  “sufficientia” 
(p.  97).  Also  “Apostes”  for  “Apostels”  (p.  78),  “eingedruugen”  for 
“eingedrungen”  (p.  90)  “erzanzen”  for  “erganzen”  (p.  102). 

The  book  is  written  in  a very  attractive  style.  Theological  techni- 
calities are  for  the  most  part  avoided,  and  where  used  are  translated 
into  the  vernacular.  It  is,  as  has  been  said  above,  only  a portrayal — 
nothing  more.  Just  how  far  the  picture  is  true  to  the  original,  what 
degree  of  accuracy,  sufficiency  and  perspicuity  it  contains — these  are 
questions  that  would  lead  us  too  far.  It  is  a good,  readable  account  of 
a great  man.  Both  thought  and  style  are  enlivened  without  being 
warped  by  the  author’s  affection  for  and  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the 
subject  of  his  sketch. 

Langhorne,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Offenbarung  und  Wunder.  Von  W.  Herrmann,  Professor  der  Theo- 
logie  zu  Marburg.  Verlag  von  A.  Topelmann  Giessen , 1908. 
Pp.  71. 

In  this  little  volume  are  bound  together  two  theological  essays  of 
Professor  Herrmann.  The  first  of  these  is  the  second  edition  of  his 
well  known  address,  Der  Begriff  der  Offenbarung,  which  he  delivered 
at  the  theological  conference  at  Giessen  in  1887,  and  the  contents  of 
which  are  well  known. 

The  second  of  these  essays  is  the  address  entitled,  Der  Christ  und 
das  Wunder,  which  was  delivered  at  the  theological  conference  at  Gies- 
sen in  1908. 

In  this  latter  address  he  wishes  to  emphasize  the  “collision”  between 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  idea  of  a miracle  and  that  of  nature  or 
natural  law.  He  sets  forth  this  view  over  against  the  view  which  seeks 
to  avoid  this  “collision”  by  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  inviolability 
of  natural  law,  and  over  against  the  opposite  view,  which  seeks  to 
obtain  the  same  result  by  doing  away  with  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  miracle.  Herrmann  criticises  the  view  of  Stange  as  not  doing 
justice  to  the  modern  conception  of  nature,  and  that  of  Schleiermacher 
as  seeking  to  explain  the  miracle  by  purely  natural  causes.  Over 
against  these  views  Herrmann  affirms  that  he  goes  further  than  the 
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“old  dogmatic”  in  emphasizing  the  idea  that  a miracle  is  something 
‘‘supra  et  contra  naturam.”  Herrmann’s  view,  he  tells  us,  differs  from 
that  of  the  older  evangelical  theology  in  emphasizing  more  strongly 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  miracle,  and  especially  in  this,  viz., 
that  whereas  the  old  theology  sought  to  give  a rational  and  metaphysi- 
cal basis  for  its  conception  of  a miracle,  he  not  only  acknowledges  but 
also  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  this  conception  of  a miracle  is  logically 
irreconcilable  with  our  idea  of  nature  and  of  natural  law. 

It  might  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Herrmann  believes 
that  we  have  two  conflicting  world-views — a scientific  and  a religious — 
each  in  conflict  with  the  other,  and  both  equally  valid.  And  this  is  the 
idea  which  one  gets  from  reading  the  first  half  of  the  address.  If  this 
were  the  situation  in  which  the  Christian  faith  finds  itself,  it  would  go 
hard  with  that  faith.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  rest  in  such  an 
inner  contradiction.  We  cannot  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  anything 
upon  one  set  of  grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  be  convinced  of  its  irra- 
tionality upon  another  set  of  grounds. 

As  one  reads  on,  however,  it  becomes  evident  that  this  is  not  Herr- 
mann’s view.  Instead  of  two  conflicting  views — a scientific  and  a relig- 
ious— it  becomes  clear  that  according  to  Herrmann  the  one  is  objective 
and  the  other  subjective:  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  from  the  former  standpoint  any  event  is  viewed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  causation,  whereas  from  the  latter  standpoint  the  same 
event  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  impression  or  experience  of 
God’s  power  and  care  which  it  makes  upon  the  Christian. 

That  this  is  Herrmann’s  view  can  be  seen  from  what  he  says  about  the 
New  Testament  miracles  and  also  from  what  he  says  in  criticism  of 
Seeberg’s  position  in  this  matter.  Herrmann  commends  Seeberg  for 
seeking  the  proof  of  miracles  in  Christian  experience.  He  differs  from 
Seeberg  in  that  while  Seeberg  seeks  in  Christian  experience  a stand- 
point from  which  the  reality  of  the  New  Testament  miracles  may  be 
established,  or  at  least  from  which  their  evidence  must  be  considered; 
Herrmann,  on  the  contrary,  sees  a miracle  in  any  event  which  produces 
such  an  experience.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  the  experience 
which  after  all  constitutes  the  said  event  a miracle.  And  Herrmann 
says  that  it  is  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  and  not  the  miraculous  events 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  which  really  has  this  religious  value. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  how  this  view  differs  from  that  which  he 
expressly  rejected  at  the  beginning  of  the  essay,  and  which  would  ex- 
plain a miracle  wholly  by  natural  causes  so  far  as  its  mode  of  occur- 
rence is  concerned,  the  miraculous  element  being  reduced  to  the  sub- 
jective impression  made  upon  the  mind.  This  is  not  the  supernatural- 
ism of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  only  super- 
naturalism which  has  any  historical  right  to  be  called  Christian  super- 
naturalism, whatever  be  said  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

It  is  difficult,  moreover,  to  see  why,  upon  Herrmann’s  view  of  a 
miracle,  he  should  emphasize  so  strongly  the  idea  that  it  is,  to  use  his 
words,  “supra  et  contra  naturam.”  If  a miracle  is,  to  use  his  words. 
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“the  effect  upon  ourselves  of  the  special  care  or  Providence  (Fursorge) 
of  God”;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a miracle  is  simply  the  religious  impres- 
sion made  upon  us  by  a providential  event,  then  it  does  not  at  all  tran- 
scend explanation  by  purely  natural  causes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  any  such  conflict  as  Herrmann  maintains  between  this  view  of  a 
miracle  and  our  theoretic  or  scientific  world-view  can  arise,  unless  we 
are  deists  and  deny  the  providential  control  of  God  over  the  whole 
course  of  nature. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  essay,  which  is  written  with  all  the 
religious  warmth  and  fervor  so  characteristic  of  its  author,  is  not  free 
from  some  confusion  of  thought. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

The  True  Church.  By  Allan  Macy  Dulles,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theism  and  Apologetics,  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary; 
New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company;  cloth;  i2mo;  pp.  319. 

The  substance  of  this  valuable  Study  was  given  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures to  the  students  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  but  it  is  of 
personal  interest  not  only  to  ministers  but  to  every  thoughtful  Chris- 
tian and  to  every  American  patriot ; for  it  is  in  essence  an  argument  de- 
signed to  oppose  the  threatening  claims  of  Roman  Catholicism,  to  check 
the  rising  tide  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  to  promote  the  increasing  desire 
and  effort  for  a closer  and  more  scriptural  Christian  unity.  With  this 
in  view,  and  “not  to  show  that  any  one  form  of  church  government  is 
better  than  another”,  “the  evangelic  concept  of  the  Church”  is  stated  and 
defended.  The  true  Church  is  accordingly  defined  as  “the  whole  body 
of  God’s  children,  of  whom  Christ  is  Savior  and  head”.  “It  has  no 
perfect  existence,  in  visible,  organized  form  or  unity,  on  earth,  but  is 
manifest  and  apparent  in  the  many  churches”.  External  organization 
is  not  essential  to  the  being  of  the  church,  however  necessary  it  is  to  its 
well-being. 

The  Catholic  concept,  whether  advocated  by  the  Greek,  the  Roman  or 
the  Anglican,  regards  the  church  as  an  institution  created  by  Jesus 
Christ,  in  which  his  authority  and  power  are  vested  in  a governing 
body  of  his  own  appointment.  These  officers,  and  the  successors  se- 
lected by  them,  can  alone  administer  the  sacraments,  and  thus  communi- 
cate divine  grace.  This  theory  is  summarized  by  an  Anglican  bishop 
who  defines  the  church  as  “Christians  under  the  rule  of  bishops,  suc- 
cessors to  the  apostles”.  Thus  visible  organization,  and  that  too  of  a 
particular  form,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  church. 

This  divergence  of  views  constitutes  a problem  not  only  difficult  but 
of  immediate  and  practical  importance,  for  not  only  religious  liberty  and 
Christian  unity  are  at  stake,  but  the  very  matter  of  personal  and  eter- 
nal salvation.  When  one  seeks  to  discuss  the  problem  he  is  met  by  the 
obstacles  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  and  superstition  and  indifference. 
The  last  is  the  most  serious  of  all.  It  is  expressed  in  a willingness  to 
passively  surrender  to  traditional  and  assumed  authority. 
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By  a review  of  New  Testament  passages,  the  writer  shows  that  “the 
church  is  in  the  universal  and  ideal  sense  nothing  other  than  the  total 
number  of  Christians.  In  its  secondary  sense,  a church  and  the 
churches  are  manifestations  of  the  one  true  church”. 

In  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
shown  that  there  is  no  ground  for  concluding, 

1.  That  Christ  made  Peter  head  shepherd  over  his  flock; 

2.  That  Peter  had  authority  from  Christ  to  hand  over  his  rule  to 

others ; 

3.  That  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  it  alone  are  the  successors  of 

Peter  to  be  found. 

So,  in  denial  of  the  assumption  of  the  Anglican  Church,  it  is  demon- 
strated that  there  is  no  evidence  that  our  Lord  gave  to  his  apostles  the 
office  of  perpetuating  a ministerial  priesthood,  or  that  they  exercised  any 
such  authority  in  the  church,  or  that  this  was  attempted  or  sought  by 
the  churches.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  argue  in  favor  of  such  a priesthood 
from  Old  Testament  institutions.  “Never  once  in  the  New  Testament 
is  any  minister  called  a priest,  nor  any  priestly  duty  ascribed  to  any 
minister”.  The  primitive  churches  were  independent,  self-governing 
bodies,  organizing  themselves  originally  by  the  establishment  of  a num- 
ber of  elders,  from  which  arose,  by  a process  of  evolution,  the  office  of 
bishop.  In  answer  to  the  claim  that  the  Roman  Church  is  proved  to  be 
the  true  church  by  her  unity,  sanctity,  catholicity  and  apostolicity,  the 
author  shows  that  the  true  marks  of  a church  and  of  the  true  church 
are  the  marks  of  Jesus  Christ;  i.  e.,  a spiritual  worship  of  God  and  a 
loving  service  of  man ; but,  as  to  the  other  marks  which  have  been 
named,  they  can  as  truly  be  claimed  by  any  particular  church  as  by  the 
Greek  or  Roman  or  Anglican  Church.  The  mission  of  the  church  is 
shown  to  be  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  especially  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Its  ministry  had  its  rise  in  the  spiritual 
gifts  granted  by  the  ascended  Lord  for  the  edification  of  his  body.  The 
recognition  of  these  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  church,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  those  spiritually  gifted,  is  of  the  essence  of  ordination,  and  out 
of  these  “gifted  ones”  came  the  officers  who  by  reason  of  service  were 
also  rulers.  These  officers  do  not  constitute  a priestly  or  superior  or- 
der. “They  were  the  servants  of  the  church ; only  in  later  years  did 
they  become  its  masters.”  The  New  Testament  gives  no  hint  that  the 
apostles  prescribed  any  form  of  organization  for  the  whole  Church. 
Each  church  determined  the  simple  matter  as  to  who  should  be  ser- 
vant, deacon  or  overseer.  Organization,  with  government,  was  deter- 
mined by  local  and  temporary  needs,  and  neither  one  was  essential  to 
the  existence  of  The  Church. 

In  the  closing  chapter  it  is  shown  that  this  conception  of  the  church 
is  vital  to  its  future  growth  and  unity.  “This  future  is  not  inseparably 
involved  in  the  prosperity  of  any  church  nor  of  all  the  present  churches”. 
Of  no  church  can  it  be  said  that  its  form  of  government,  its  mode  of 
worship,  its  doctrine  is  so  fixed  and  eternal  that  it  is  the  one  church 
to  which  all  others  must  come.  Interest  in  the  true  church  requires 
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that  we  be  interested  in  all  the  churches.  These  churches  must  pre- 
sent, and  represent  Christ,  who  offered  himself  for  man’s  redemption. 
“This,  and  this  alone,  will  secure  the  triumph  of  the  church”. 

Such  is  a partial  outline  of  this  Historical  and  Scriptural  Study. 
The  author  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  literature,  and  a care- 
ful review  of  the  sources,  with  which  the  discussion  is  concerned. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Positive  Teaching  and  the  Modern  Mind.  By  P.  T.  Forsyth,  M.A., 
D.D.  New  York;  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son;  Cloth;  8vo.  Pp.  374, 
price  $1.75  net. 

These  lectures  stand  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  super- 
ficial, the  skeptical,  the  careless  or  the  commonplace ; they  suggest  deep 
thought,  patient  effort,  seriousness  and  spiritual  enthusiasm;  yet,  while 
at  times  brilliant,  they  are  not  always  illuminating;  while  stimulating 
they  are  not  altogether  satisfying.  For  instance,  while  revealing  a broad 
culture  and  vast  acquisition,  the  lecturer  has  confined  himself  rather 
strictly  to  the  sphere  of  what  he  calls  “The  Cross” ; but,  after  all  the 
pages  are  finished,  one  does  not  feel  qualified  to  state  in  plain  language 
what  view  or  theory  of  the  atonement  is  held.  He  suspects  that  the 
cross  means  to  the  author  more  than  it  does  to  the  “liberals”  who  are 
condemned,  but  possibly  little  more  than  is  allowed  by  some  of  the 
“modern”  theologians  who  are  approved.  That  the  lecturer  expresses 
a reverent  devotion  to  the  Cross,  none  will  question.  This  devotion  is 
as  definite  as  is  the  author’s  antipathy  to  the  alleged  authority  of  the 
Bible,  especially  to  anything  as  shocking  and  evil  as  “verbal  inspiration”. 
This  distrust  of  the  available  sources  of  Christian  doctrine  seems  to 
weaken  the  arguments  and  to  suggest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  “posi- 
tive preaching”.  It,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  author  from  tak- 
ing the  position,  in  the  opening  lecture,  that  the  Bible  is  “The  Charter 
of  the  Preacher”,  “The  World’s  Greatest  Sermon”,  “the  book  where  the 
seeking  God  meets  and  saves  the  seeking  man”.  It  is  insisted  that  “the 
Bible  is  not  read  by  the  Christian  or  even  by  the  church-going  public; 
and  that  “preaching  must  be  adjusted  to  the  people’s  disuse  of  the 
Bible”.  This  latter  demands  Gospel  preaching  and  expository  preach- 
ing, and  this,  too,  with  the  “Bible  context”  in  mind,  by  which  is  meant 
“the  moral  context  of  the  Bible  as  a whole  in  the  race’s  conscience, — 
the  human  sin  which  the  holy  Saviour  casts  into  the  deeper  shade,  the 
lostness  revealed  by  the  Gospel  that  finds.” 

To  this  Bible,  however,  the  place  of  authority  in  religion  or  in  preach- 
ing is  denied.  What  the  substitute  may  be,  is  discussed  in  the  second 
lecture,  which  has  as  its  theme  “The  Authority  of  the  Preacher”.  This 
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substitute  is  apparently  the  Christian  consciousness.  It  is  true  this  is 
not  the  exact  language  of  the  author.  It  may  not  even  be  his  opinion. 
He  insists  that  Christ  is  the  final  authority;  yet  it  is  not  the  Christ 
who  speaks  through  His  Word  and  Spirit,  but  “the  authority  of  Christ 
in  the  consciousness” ; or  “The  seat  of  authority  is  not  the  enlightened 
conscience  but  the  redeemed  and  regenerate;”  and  this  authority  is  in- 
separable from  the  cross : “the  last  authority  is  God  in  his  supreme 
saving  act  of  grace  to  mankind  in  Christ’s  cross  which  is  the  power  of 
God  addressed  to  what  is  at  once  the  power  and  the  weakness  in  us,  our 
will,  conscience  and  total  moral  self.” 

A most  helpful  and  practical  lecture  is  the  third,  which  deals  with 
“the  preacher  and  his  church,”  or  “preaching  as  worship”.  The  author 
shows  that  the  first  duty  of  a preacher  is  to  his  own  church.  His 
preaching  is  an  act  of  worship.  It  is  indeed  a main  part  of  worship. 
It  is  the  church  expressing  itself  to  itself.  It  is  the  church  confessing 
its  faith.  The  preacher  is  responsible  for  the  interpretation  and  pro- 
clamation but  not  for  the  creation  of  a Gospel. 

The  fourth  lecture  contains  interesting  suggestions  in  relation  to 
“The  Preacher  and  the  Age”.  It  shows  that  his  duty  toward  the  world 
of  modern  thought  should  be  that  of  detachment  rather  than  of  accom- 
modation. In  all  adaptations  to  natural  and  rational  culture  the  church 
must  be  self-sufficient,  autonomous  and  independent.  There  must  be, 
however,  a reduction  in  the  bulk  of  our  creed.  Still  more  must  there 
be  a change  of  accent  in  its  statement.  Emphasis  must  fall  on  “other 
parts  of  the  great  Word”.  “In  the  order  of  importance  we  must  go  to 
the  world,  first  of  all  with  the  Atoning  Christ;  second  with  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ;  third,  with  the  life,  character,  teachings  and  miracles 
of  Christ;  fourth,  with  the  preexistence  of  Christ.”  In  this  reduction 
of  belief  the  great  theologians  are  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  “The  need 
of  the  hour  in  respect  of  past  theologians  is  informed  and  sympathetic 
reinterpretation.”  “We  must  ask  what  they  aimed  at,  though  we  modify 
their  way  of  securing  it.”  What  is  needed  is  “a  theology  of  expe- 
rienced grace.  It  is  not  merely  the  hene  esse;  it  is  the  esse  of  the 
church”. 

The  fifth  lecture,  entitled  “The  Preacher  and  Religious  Reality”,  con- 
tains a stimulating  discussion.  The  demand  for  spiritual  reality  must 
be  met.  The  church  is  shown  to  be  suffering  from  triviality,  from 
uncertainty,  from  complacency.  The  first  is  seen  in  the  efforts  to 
institutionalize  our  religious  agencies,  in  the  grasping  after  new  and 
popular  methods,  in  superficial  activities  supported  by  weak  sentiment, 
in  the  absence  of  deep  and  abounding  spiritual  life.  It  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  grasp  of  the  deeper  truths  of  Christianity,  by  a real 
appropriation  of  Christ.  “It  is  by  the  fellowship  of  the  supreme  moral 
action  of  the  spiritual  world  in  Christ’s  cross  that  our  Soul  comes  to 
reality.”  So  too  it  is  “only  the  certainty  of  the  Christ  that  can  give  us 
the  sanctity  of  the  spirit”,  and  to  secure  certainty  we  need  a new 
earnestness  and  perseverance  in  prayer.  As  to  the  prevalent  spiritual 
self-satisfaction  it  can  only  be  cured  by  a deeper  daily  sense,  not  only 
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of  our  unworthiness,  but  of  our  perdition,  except  for  the  mercy  of 
the  Christ. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  “liberal”  theology  is  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  a “modernized”  theology.  By  the  former  is  meant 
“the  theology  that  begins  with  some  rational  canon  of  life  or  nature  to 
which  Christianity  has  to  be  cut  down  or  enlarged” ; by  the  latter  is 
meant  “a  theology  that  begins  with  God’s  gift  of  a super-logical  reve- 
lation in  Christ’s  historic  person  and  cross,  whose  object  was  not  to 
adjust  a contradiction  but  to  resolve  a crisis  and  save  a situation  of  the 
human  soul”.  The  modern  theology  must,  therefore,  be  in  contrast  with 
the  liberal,  be  positive  and  not  negative,  be  creational  not  evolutionary, 
be  regulated  by  the  norm  of  the  New  Testament  Gospel,  be  adequate 
to  the  human  tragedy,  in  placing  due  emphasis  upon  sin,  and  avoiding 
the  “pathetic  fallacy  of  fatherhood  in  which  the  holy  has  no  meaning 
and  judgment  no  place”.  A modern  theology  must  include  “the  Eter- 
nal Sonship,  the  Mediatorship,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ”. 

It  must  recognize  the  freedom  of  the  individual  from  external  au- 
thority (of  the  Bible,  Church  or  Dogma) — the  social  idea — the  develop- 
ment of  personality — the  distinction  between  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge, — the  need  of  popularisation — the  principle  of  evolution — the 
passion  for  reality.  It  must  suggest  a living  and  positive  faith  moving 
in  such  great  categories  as  grace,  sin,  judgment,  repentance,  incarna- 
tion, atonement,  redemption,  justification,  sacrifice,  eternal  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  chapters  of  this  volume  are  the  last  two, 
which  treat  of  “The  Preacher  and  Modern  Ethic”,  and  “The  Moral 
Poignancy  of  the  Cross”.  They  leave  little  place  for  mere  moral  influ- 
ence theories  of  atonement,  or  for  theologies  which  move  in  the  sphere 
of  a weak  and  benignant,  but  unholy  Fatherhood.  Even  “the  modern 
demand  for  social  righteousness  when  it  is  applied  to  the  cross  means 
the  demand  for  its  explanation  in  terms  of  the  holiness  of  God  rather 
than  His  pitying  love  or  altruism  alone”.  “An  ethicised  theology  must 
emphasize  holiness.  Christ  not  only  redeemed.  He  atoned”,  “He  changed 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  and  made  communion  possible  again 
on  both  sides”.  A true  view  of  the  cross  is  “vital  to  the  Church’s  total 
message  and  to  the  final  prospects  of  Christianity”. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  even  such  a brief  and  imperfect  review  of 
these  lectures  may  suggest  how  worthy  they  are  to  occupy  a place  in 
the  series  of  “Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching”,  for  which  course  they  were 
especially  prepared,  and  may  further  indicate  how  necessary  it  is  for 
the  herald  of  the  Gospel  to  have  a definite  positive  message,  phrased 
with  a view  to  currents  of  modern  thought  but  true  to  the  divine 
revelation  and  centering  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Future  Leadership  of  the  Church,  by  John  R.  Mott,  M.A., 
General  Secretary  of  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation. 
New  York,  Student  Department,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 1908,  i2mo.  Pp.  208. 
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In  the  present  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  supply  of  candidates 
for  the  Christian  Ministry  no  one  has  taken  a more  prominent  or  a 
more  helpful  part  than  Mr.  Mott.  His  recent  volume  is  in  substance  the 
lectures  delivered  in  Toronto,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  Nashville;  and  these 
lectures  embodied  results  of  investigations  carried  on  continuously 
during  the  past  six  years.  This  volume,  therefore,  represents  the  ma- 
tured opinions  of  one  who  has  had  very  unusual  opportunities  of  in- 
vestigating the  problem,  and  constitutes  the  most  valuable  contribution 
which  has  yet  been  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  of  the  supply 
of  ministerial  candidates.  Mr.  Mott  defines  the  problem  as  one  not 
merely  of  numbers  but  more  particularly  of  qualifications.  Not  merely 
are  more  men  needed,  but  more  men  of  strength  and  ability.  This  insist- 
ence upon  quality  rather  than  upon  quantity,  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  existing  ministry  nor  upon  the  character 
of  ministerial  candidates.  It  is  intended  rather  to  suggest  the  increas- 
ing greatness  and  difficulty  of  the  minister’s  task.  It  is  the  serious 
demands  which  are  made  upon  the  minister  by  modern  problems  which 
suggests  the  need  of  strong  men  for  the  leadership  of  the  church. 
Among  these  problems  are  the  critical  spirit  of  the  age,  the  theological 
unrest,  the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities,  the  great  flood  of  immigrants, 
the  enterprise  of  world  wide  missions.  The  reasons  which  have  op- 
erated to  deter  men  from  volunteering  for  the  ministry  are  the  mate- 
rialistic spirit  of  the  age,  the  attractiveness  of  other  lines  of  work  in 
which  Christian  service  can  be  rendered,  the  fear  of  loss  of  personal 
liberty,  the  inadequacy  of  financial  support  but  chiefly  the  lack  of  any 
definite  effort  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  enlist  candidates  for  its 
ministry.  In  the  solution  of  this  problem  Mr.  Mott  suggests  that  the 
minister  himself  holds  the  key.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book,  in  fact, 
summons  the  entire  church  to  a more  resolute  effort  to  enlist  men  for 
this  sphere  of  Christian  activity.  The  call  is  made  to  pastors,  to  theo- 
logical professors,  to  Sabbath  School  teachers  and  to  parents,  to  hold 
before  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation  the  large  opportuni- 
ties for  usefulness,  and  the  demands  now  made  by  the  present  need, 
for  men  of  large  ability  to  serve  as  leaders  in  the  Christian  church. 
Above  all,  Mr.  Mott  insists  upon  recourse  to  faithful,  united  and  be- 
lieving prayer,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  may  thrust  forth  laborers 
into  his  harvest. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


The  Educational  Ideal  in  the  Ministry.  The  Lyman  Beecher  Lec- 
tures at  Yale  University  in  the  year  1908.  By  William  Herbert 
Perry  Faunce,  President  of  Brown  University.  New  York;  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1908.  Cloth,  i2mo.,  pp.  286.  Price  $1.25  net. 

These  lectures  were  designed  to  give,  not  information,  but  a point  of 
view.  They  defend  the  educational  conception  of  the  ministry  as 
opposed  to  the  liturgical,  the  magisterial  or  the  oratorical ; and  insist 
that  the  church  must  return  to  its  original  idea  of  an  ecclesia  docens. 
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Yet  as  the  minister  is  not  to  “enthrone  dogma  over  life”  but  is  to  teach 
moral  ideals  and  standards  and  values,  the  work  of  the  minister  is  here 
discussed  under  the  terms  of  the  “educational  ideal”  rather  than  the 
“teaching  function”.  The  writer  defines  the  task  of  the  modern  min- 
ister as  consisting  in  “the  creation  and  maintenance  of  Christian  ideals”. 

In  view  of  the  new  truths  which  are  being  discovered,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  minister  must  accept  “the  evolutionary  world-view”  and  “the 
reign  of  law”,  and  must  translate  his  message  into  “forms  of  present 
day  speech”.  While  true  to  his  own  convictions,  he  should  “soften  the 
impact  of  new  truth  upon  his  congregation”. 

The  Scriptures  should  be  thoroughly  known,  and  should  be  taught  as 
“the  record  of  the  progressive  growth  of  the  divine  thought  in  Israel’s 
thinking,  of  the  gradual  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  Israel’s  living”. 
They  will  reveal  “the  experience  of  the  greatest  travellers  in  regions 
of  the  soul”.  They  will  give  us  a sense  of  social  and  civic  duty  and 
“an  appreciation  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  nature”.  They  are  needed 
“for  the  formation  of  character  in  childhood  and  youth”. 

The  supreme  need  of  the  day  is  declared  to  be  that  of  “ethical  leader- 
ship”. In  contrast  with  the  ideals  of  the  Greeks,  of  a Thomas  a Kempis, 
or  of  a Franklin,  the  minister  must  exalt  the  Christian  ideal  which 
makes  love  the  center  of  the  moral  life.  He  will  thus  emphasize  service 
as  the  key-note  of  daily  living  whether  in  the  commercial  or  civic  or 
social  sphere. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  his  difficult  task  the  minister  will  find  great 
assistance  by  the  study  of  applied  psychology,  which  has  demonstrated 
the  reality  of  religious  experience,  the  unreality  of  many  conventional 
sins  and  traditional  virtues,  the  inter-dependence  of  mind  and  body,  the 
importance  of  the  emotions  and  will  as  the  center  of  personality,  and  the 
value  of  action  in  the  development  of  character. 

The  sphere  of  service  which  the  minister  can  least  of  all  neglect,  if 
he  is  to  be  a true  leader  in  religious  education,  is  the  Sabbath  School. 
Here  will  be  found  for  the  “educational  director”  his  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunity; yet  his  leadership  will  be  needed  also  in  the  prayer  meeting  and 
in  the  evangelistic  service,  that  both  may  have  an  educational  value. 
His  influence  too  must  be  used  to  stimulate  all  the  educational  institu- 
tions and  processes  in  the  community. 

A special  effort  should  now  be  made  to  bring  the  church  and  the 
college  into  closer  relations,  in  which  they  shall  be  “allied  in  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  truth”.  So  too  the  theological  seminaries  “need  not 
less  scholarship  but  more  persistent  focusing  of  scholarship  on  life”. 
But  the  chief  need  of  both  college  and  church  is  to  emphasize  the  ideal 
and  spiritual  elements  in  human  life. 

Last  of  all  the  minister  is  reminded  of  the  educative  influence 
exerted  upon  his  own  character  by  the  nature  of  his  task.  For  one 
who  is  possessed  by  the  “educational  ideal”,  his  daily  service  will  mean 
broadening  horizons,  wider  knowledge,  a continuous  and  symmetrical 
development. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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“A  Comfortable  Faith”,  by  Malcolm  James  McLeod.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company;  i2mo;  cloth;  pp.  191 ; price  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a volume  of  nine  popular  sermons,  all  of  which  are  designed 
to  bring  the  comfort  which  is  afforded  by  the  familiar  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. While  the  sermons  may  not  suggest  great  originality  of  thought 
nor  unusual  breadth  of  knowledge  they  are  bright,  vivid,  stirring,  and 
calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  a popular  audience.  Their  strik- 
ing characteristics  are  an  abundance  of  concrete  illustrations,  a vivac- 
ity of  style  and  an  unfailing  optimism.  The  subjects  are  as  follows: 

The  God  of  all  Comfort, 

The  Gospel  of  Comfort, 

The  Comfort  of  a Lively  Hope, 

Good  Health  and  Comfort, 

A Comfortable  Equipment, 

Comfort  and  Enthusiasm, 

Comfort  by  Beholding, 

Comfort  and  the  Christian  Ideal, 

The  Comfort  of  Final  Victory. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

“What  Shall  I Believe”?  Addresses  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, 1908;  cloth;  i2mo;  pp.  220;  price  $1.00. 

These  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Auburn,  New  York,  in  the  year  1907.  They  are  excellent  examples 
of  doctrinal  discourses.  While  not  intended  to  present  a complete  sys- 
tem of  theology,  they  are  “popular  treatments  of  important  matters  con- 
cerning which  some  Christians  may  be  asking : ‘What  shall  I believe’ 

The  subjects  treated  relate  to  Faith,  to  God,  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
Bible,  Man,  the  Church,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Future  Life. 

The  discussions  are  uniformly  interesting,  clear,  concise ; and  merit 
the  permanent  form  and  wider  circulation  insured  by  their  present  pub- 
lication. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Vocal  and  Literary  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  S.  S.  Curry, 
Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Pp.  384. 

The  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  does  not  hold  the  prominent 
place  in  church  services  which  it  once  held  and  which  God’s  message 
to  men  should  hold.  Where  we  expect  careful  preparation,  clear  un- 
derstanding and  spiritual  sympathy,  we  often  find  lack  of  understanding, 
coldness,  or  a stilted  mannerism.  This  book  was  written  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  Scripture  reading  in  public  worship,  to  indicate  meth- 
ods of  study  that  will  lead  to  a sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  various 
messages  of  the  Bible,  and  to  explain  the  principles  of  vocal  expression 
by  which  this  message  can  be  interpreted  to  others.  Much  may  be 
done  by  proper  modulations  of  the  voice  to  make  clear  what  is  difficult 
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and  obscure,  and  to  manifest  the  feeling  prompting  the  thought,  or  in- 
spired by  it.  No  one  can  make  an  effective  Bible  reader  of  a light- 
minded,  conceited,  self-assertive,  or  sentimental  man.  But  this  book 
will  stimulate  every  earnest,  teachable  man  to  more  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  Scripture  lessons,  will  quicken  his  imagination  and  insight, 
and  will  help  him  to  give  to  his  audience  simply,  clearly  and  effectively, 
the  thought  and  feeling  which  his  study  has  revealed  to  him. 

Princeton.  H.  W.  Smith. 
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